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True love has btU only one intent: and that is, that she 
might always love truly ; for of the love of her Lover has she 
no doubt, that He does what best is. And she follows this : 
thai she does that that she ought to do. And she vriUs nought 
bui one thing ; and that is, that the Will of God be always 
in her done. 

This soul swims in the sea of joy, that is in the sea of 
delights, streaming of divine influences. She herself is joy 
by the virtue of joy that that has merged her in Him. And 
so is the wiU of the Loved and the vnU of this soul turned into 
one as fire and flume. 

■ 

The Mibbob of Simple Souls. 
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BEHIND the dark, loomiiig crest of West Mountain 
a clear young moon was setting. Mountain and 
crescent were in league to give the effect of moving to 
meet each other across the evening sky. The latter 
hastened, but the former lifted its whole solemn bulk 
to receive the golden boon. The spruces on the high, 
serrated crest put forth expectant fingers. 

Down in the valley, beside a dim, whispering brook, 
a boy and a girl stood watching the heavenly consum- 
mation. The one — ^the girl — ^was aware of the other; 
but the boy was aware of nothing but the mountain and 
the moon. 

He was about eighteen years old — ^tall and very slen- 
der. In the daytime he had thick fair hair and thought- 
ful grey-blue eyes. Now he had only an feager outline, 
as expectant in its lifted attitude as one of the far-away 
spruces. But the girl had seen him often enough to 
read into the blurred oval of his face all the significant 
features that she knew were there and she glanced so 
frequently from the moon to him that the division of 
her interest was evident. 

She was tall and slender herself, and about his own 

1 
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age. But where his hair made an obscure brightnee» 
in the glimmering dusk, hers lay like a dark cloud ; and 
the blur of her face was dashed with two strong dark 
eyebrow strokes. Like the night sky above them, the 
dark grey of her eyes was felt rather than seen. 

The silence tingled. From the distant edge of the 
wood an owl called mournfully; but his voice only 
helped the murmur of the brook to emphasise the still- 
ness. The mountain seemed fairly to hold its breath. 
The lower rim of the moon delicately touched the tips 
of the spruces' fingers. 

"Oh !" said the girL 

She could not help it. She was not used to such 
prolonged, solitary silences, and her oppressed young 
spirit sought involuntary relief. But immediately she 
bit her lip and took a step backward, for the boy started 
violently. 

"I — I — oh, excuse me! — I didn't know," he mur- 
mured in confusion. 

"Of course not. I'm sorry. I'm Eleanor Ramsey," 
she apologised and explained. 

"Yes." 

He had recovered himself as quickly as he had con- 
fessed his first surprise. His spirit was still intent on 
the moon, and he did not want to lose one phase of 
its withdrawal. So he returned to his contemplation, 
only moving aside as if to invite the girl to share what- 
ever advantage there might be in his position. 

"I'm Francis Merwin," he submitted. 

"Yes," she echoed him. 

The moon was by this time drawing its slim bright- 
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ness down behind the mountain. One of the spruces 
stood ragged against it. Slowly, little by little, it sank 
until there was only a horn, then a tip, left in the sky. 
Then it withdrew altogether; and, for a wonderful in- 
stant, it shone through the trees on the top of the moun- 
tain as if it had its home in the forest instead of in the 
sky. It blazed like a hidden jewel suddenly discovered 
on West Mountain's crest. 

"There !" said the boy. "The Grail !" 

It was for the sake of this instant that he had come 
out to watch. 

'^Why, so it is !" answered the girl. 

She turned and looked at the boy with an air of 
welcoming and pondering a new idea. 

"That's a beautiful suggestion," she added gravely. 

They both stood in silence a moment longer. Then 
the mystic light above them faded, the mountain re- 
sumed its huge, dark solidity, and the brief revelation 
was over. The boy drew a long breath and returned 
to conscious, explicit dealings with his environment. 

A change came over him as he thus dropped from the 
heights and acknowledged the claim of present fact. 
The free, self-oblivious confidence of his attitude de- 
serted him, and he grew constrained and awkward, un- 
certain what to do or say. He shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other, and glanced at his companion 
through the dusk. It was at once apparent that he was 
by nature very shy, and that, by experience, he was quite 
unused to girls. 

But Eleanor Bamsey had not for nothing been the 
queen of the summer colony all that season. Her native 
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social tact had come to swift maturity. Perhaps it was 
sympathy rather than tact that prompted her reassur- 
ing words ; for they rang with imquestionahle sincerity 
—straight from the golden touchstone of her girlish 
heart. 

"Please forgive me if I interrupted you. I didn't 
mean to, really. I just couldn't stand it any longer not 
to know what you were looking at." 

Francis was gfatified. His love of beauty had made 
it inevitable that he should have taken frequent note 
of the prettiest girl in the hotel ; and he had revered her 
from a distance. But he had never supposed that she 
had so much as been aware of his existenca 

"You noticed ?" he exclaimed guilelessly. 

"Yes." 

She was amused. 

He did not say, "Suppose we sit down for awhile," 
but she imderstood that that was because of his shyness. 
So presently she was frank and brave enough to say it 
for him. He acquiesced with a swift pleasure which 
more than made up for his original lack of initiative. 
He took off his coat and spread it for her on the dewy 
grass beside the whispering brook. 

"I'm still thinking of what you said," she went on. 
after a moment of friendly meditation. "It really is 
beautiful, that Grail idea. I'm very grateful to you." 

"Oh, no, not to me!" he deprecated, with a flash 
which surprised her. 

"Why not ?" she asked rather blankly. 

"Well " He hesitated and waited a moment, 

perhaps hunting for words, perhaps arrested by the very 
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novelty of talking so openly and seriously to a girl. 
"Ideas like that come to you," he continued. "Ton 
have nothing to do with them. They come of their own 
accord. That^s why they're so important. You 
wouldn't have half so much faith in them if you made 
them up." 

'Wouldn't you ?" She reflected a moment, with her 
hands about her knees and her eyes in the starlit brook. 
"I believe I should," she concluded ponderingly. "I 
never thought of the question before, but I believe I 
should. If you don't mind, I'm going to insist that just 
you, and nobody else, has told me about the Grail on 
West Mountain." 

The boy's flush of pleasure at her tone could not be 
seen in the deepening dusk; but his gratification spoke 
in his voice as he answered, 

"I hope it will mean as much to you as it does to me." 

^'What does it mean to you ?" 

Eleanor stirred and brought her eyes back from the 
brook, trying to fix them on his dimly outlined face and 
read his expression. Her tone indicated that her own 
expression was challenging. 

Again Francis hesitated. He was not used to talking 
to any one about these intimate, inner things; least of 
all, had he ever supposed that it might be possible to 
talk thus to a girl whom he had barely met. A certain 
reserve stirred in him and made a tentative motion as if 
to seal his lips. But Eleanor defeated that mood. 

'Tlease !" she said earnestly ; and the one word served 
to give him an unpremeditated reason for speech. Since 
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she was not merely interested) but really needed to 
know, he had to try to tell her. 

"Why," he explained, still speaking slowly, because 
he had to choose his words, "it's a sort of symbol to me 
of all I want to find and do, of all I love. It's very 
high, and it means climbing, and it's quite beyond my 
reach. But it's there ; I can look at it again and again. 
And I can always keep on going in its direction." 

The explanation was crude and imperfect enough, but 
the girl knew how to deal with it. Youth gets aocuB- 
tomed to groping and glimpsing. 

"I see," she said. "Thank you again. Thank you 
very much." 

She pondered so long this time that he thought she 
was not going to say anything more, and he was both 
sorry and relieved. He left the conversational ball in 
her hands, and mutely waited on her mood, wondering 
and watching. She was the prettiest girl he had ever 
seen, and she had apparently left the Club House and 
come out on purpose to talk with him. He was glad 
that he no longer had to give the setting moon his whole 
attention. 

'^Why don't you ever come in and talk and play 
games with us ?" she recommenced after awhile. "Are 
you too busy ? Or don't you like us ?" 

Oddly enough, he was not so embarrassed by this 
personal question as he had been by her first challenge. 
He was growing a little used to her, and the long silence 
in the cool, vibrant starlight had restored his confidence. 

"Yes, of course I like you," he replied. "But — 
well, I suppose I'm shy," he said, simply and candidly. 
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"IVe never had much to do with girls. I'm not the 
kind they like." 

"Oh, yes, you are !" she surprised him hy saying in 
an impulsive breath. "Aren't you stupid ! You don't 
know anything about it." 

"You — ^you " He laughed because she was laugh- 
ing, but he really felt quite touched and serious. "You 
like me?" he brought out at last on a note of thrilled 
inquiry. 

"Surely !" she answered gaily. "Would I have come 
out here if I didn't?" 

"I thought you came to see what I was looking at," 
he reminded her. 

"Well" — she shifted her position and reclasped her 
hands about her knees, as if she found it her turn to 
hunt words for a vague idea — "that comes to the same 
thing. I like you because you're so different from other 
boys. You set me wondering. I want to know what 
you're thinking about, what you're planning to do. You 
always seem to me to know something that I'd like to 
know. Two or three times before this I've been on the 
point of saying, Tor heaven's sake, speak out and tell 
me I Don't keep it all to yourself.' " 

^lleally?" 

He was startled and sobered. He gazed at the blur 
of her face, wishing that he could read her hidden eyes. 

"Certainly !" she continued. "Don't you know that 
some girls, most girls, get tired to death of the silly 
nonsense boys talk to them? But there seems to be 
nothing to do about it. That's the way boys are made. 
Then when somebody with some sense comes along, he 
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won't have anything to do with us. It's veiy unforta- 
nate." 

"But — ^but" — Francis stammered again — not became 
he was embarrassed this time, but because he wa« sur- 
prised — "but I didn't know it would interest you,*' hie 
brought out deprecatingly. 

Eleanor made an impatient gesture. Even in the 
darkness Francis thought he caught a flash from her 
eyes. 

"That's just the way!" she cried. "All the nonsense 
is thrown to the girls, and everything that matters is 
supposed not to interest them." 

"Forgive me." His voice was full of conciliation. 
"It wasn't because I thought that you wouldn't oare^ 
but because " 

"You thought nothing at all about it," she broke in. 
"That's just as bad. Well, I tell you now flatly that I 
do care, and that it's your moral duty to share your 
discoveries with me." 

"I wish I knew how." 

He spoke thoughtfully, yet with an eagerness that 
made his voice throb. He had never found anything 
so exciting as this brand new challenge. 

"You've done it already." She glanced up at the 
dark crest of the mountain above them. "I shall never 
forget about the Grail. You've given me lots to think 
about — oh, just lots !" 

"And you've given me lots, too," he told her warmly. 
"It had never occurred to me that I had anything really 
worth sharing with other people — anything, I mean, 
that they didn't already have. I like sharing." 
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He beamed at her. 

"That's good." She smiled back at him through the 
starlight ^T. guess we're going to be friends." 

'^Where do you live ?" he asked her presently, when 
another session of dewy silence had passed over them. 

"In Bridgehaven," she replied. 

"Not really?" He laughed delightedly. "Bridge- 
haven, where the collie is ? Why, that's my home." 

"Honestly?" She shared his astonishment. "And 
we've never met Are you — oh ! yes, of course, you a/re 
Professor Merwin's son !" 

There was a whole volume of suddenly enlightened 
interest in her tone. She tried harder than ever to 
scrutinise him through the darkness. 

'TTou know my father ?" 

He was not sure just what her tone implied, so his 
own was doubtful. 

"Yes, and admire him immensely. He has told me 
lots about you, and I've always wanted to meet you. 
Dear me ! to think this is you I" 

She continued to stare at him. Then she laughed 
softly to herself, with a pleased little chuckle. 

"Father hasn't always very much use for me," 
Francis su^ested, feeling his way. "I'm so useless 
socially." 

'TEe's awfully fond of you," Eleanor stated emphati- 
cally. "Of course I suppose he wishes you cared more 
about dances and girls and things. But that's just be- 
cause he is fond of you." 

"Are you to be there next winter?" Francis asked, 
changing the subject. "I'm going to enter the collie." 
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^Fm going to college myself," she replied. "To 
Smith. So I shall only be home for vacations." 

"May I come to see you then ?" 

"Please do," she answered. 

The strange little conversation seemed ended. 
Neither young person found anything more to say. Yet 
they lingered still a few minutes, enjoying the tender 
beauty of the night and revolving the revelations which 
they had suggested, each one to the other. Perhaps they 
felt that silence could cement their new friendship bet- 
ter than anything else. Francis was the last to speak, 
finding one thing more to say, after all — a thing that 
was the firstfruit of the new conception of life which 
Eleanor had suggested to him. His voice was shy and 
apologetic, yet full of eagerness. 

"Meantime, don't let's forget the Grail," he said. 

Eleanor looked slowly up at him. They had risen and 
stood together under the clear starlight. She nodded 
gravely and turned away, just as a band of boys and 
girls came laughing down the hill to find her. 

True to his old instinct, Francis jumped across the 
brook and disappeared in the shadows. 
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T^EOPLE who loved analysis (as who in a college 
^ town does not ?) never got tired of wondering what 
could have induced Professor Vincent Merwin and his 
wife to marry each other. If she had been less dread- 
fully pious, the case might have been clear enough from 
her side; for certainly a handsomer, more charming 
man than he did not exist. But an utter agnostic, at 
times even a tentative atheist : how could she have linked 
her fate with his ? Probably she had thought she could 
convert him, never dreaming, poor woman, that her 
particular brand of virtue was the very thing to drive 
him as far as possible in the other direction. One 
pitied her sometimes, when one could divert one's mind 
from pitying Vincent. 

But it is fatally easier to pity the world and the 
comely flesh than to pity Bildad the Shuhite ; and Jane 
Merwin had few sympathisers, compared with her hus- 
band. She was very plain — ^tall and angular, of the 
strictest New England type; and even her abundant 
hair was brushed and braided as tight as possible. Her 
large eyes were prominent, and her thin lips were very 
much in earnest. Her clothes had a stalwart, deliberate 
look, as if they were worn for protection rather than 
for adornment. Her chief business in life was not to 
neglect her duties. 

11 
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"If one could suspect her of having caught him," 
laughed Professor Henderson's wife, "one could hope to 
understand the matter. I believe they met abroad, 
when he was rather forlornly recovering from an ill- 
ness. But it's impossible to imagine her having de- 
parted one step from feminine standards of modesty. 
He must even have had to work hard to win her.'' 

Perhaps that was it. Vincent Merwin was always 
wilful and rather easily bored. The siege of the in- 
flexible young woman may have amused him by giving 
him something to do; and when he had succeeded, his 
good sportsman's sense of humour may have enabled 
him to stand by his bargain gracefully. 

"After all," said Mrs. Henderson reflectively, "it's 
not unlike Vincent to stake his whole life on a reckless 
whim." 

Francis was the only child of this marriage. He was 
bom within a year, under the shadow of Amiens ca- 
thedral. His father had insisted on this imconven- 
tional birthplace, because it held, on the whole, the 
most excellent beauty available His wife had de- 
murred and protested ; she would have preferred a Paris 
hospital. But once in a while Vincent Merwin made 
up his mind; and when he did so, he always had his 
way. 

"It's all nonsense, Jane," he said kindly. "There's 
a first rate doctor in Amiens. I've made careful in- 
quiries. You'll get well faster in a quiet place. Trust 
me; I know what I'm doing." 

In later years Francis's very longing to remember 
those natal days wrought in him a half conviction that 
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he did remember them. The bells were ringing for early 
Mass when he opened his eyes on the world, and the 
pealing summons was therefore the first soimd his ears 
received. In the afternoon of that same day his father, 
taking advantage of the facts that Jane was asleep and 
that the nurse had gone out for a walk, bundled his son 
in a blanket and carried him across the street into the 
cathedral. 

"See, sonny," he said, as he lifted the limp, blind 
little mite up beneath the solemn arches. "Look at 
those windows; look at those pillars. And don't you 
ever forget them." 

A young priest came down the aisle as Vincent stood 
thus ; and, glancing at the baby, paused. 

"You have brought him for baptism ?" he inquired, 
hesitatingly. 

"No," said Vincent at once. "But, wait !" he added 
almost as immediately. 

It was not at all of the institution of the Roman 
Catholic Church that he was thinking as he stood hesi- 
tating, pondering the new idea. It was of beauty, sheer 
beauty, the thing that he most loved and desired. He 
had chosen his son's birthplace that the child might be 
bom into beauty, and he had thus early smuggled him 
into the cathedral that he might as soon as possible be 
formally introduced to it. Would not the baptism be a 
sort of symbolic assurance that the baby had been re- 
ceived into the service of loveliness ? The notion pleased 
his imagination; and, with a smiling nod, he handed his 
bundle over to the priest. 

The question of the name took him aback for a second. 
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Jane and he had come to no previous agreement. But 
directly beside him, where he stood in the baptismal 
chapel, was a statue of Saint Francis, and he mutely 
pointed to it. The young priest was pleased. 

^^I shall pray that he may be as beautiful as that 
dear saint," he said, smilingly, as, after due registration, 
he handed back the new Catholic 

It goes without saying that Vincent never told his 
wife about this episode. He had already discovered 
her abhorrence of the Roman Church, and he saw that 
the aversion grew upon her during her sojourn in 
Amiens. It was only her conscientious determination 
to make a good recovery and to give her baby a quiet 
start in life that kept her there six weeks. 

But father and son made the most of their time. 
There was not a day when they did not enter the glori- 
ous old church and wander about the shadowy aisles, 
imdemeath the glowing windows. Vincent held Fran- 
cis's little face close to exquisite traceries, where, if his 
baby eyes saw anything, they must see grace and sym^ 
metry. He imcurled his baby fingers, and laid them 
about many a carven flower. Often and often the two 
of them heard Mass or Vespers or Benediction, lingering 
in the shadows a little apart from the throng of wor- 
shippers. Once or twice the young priest who had bap- 
tised Francis passed them and, smiling, said, "That's 
right. Give him a good Catholic start." Whereupon^ 
Vincent shook his head and laughed, savouring a subtle 
and manifold amusement. 

As soon as the little family letumed to Paris, Jane 
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asked the pastor of the American Church to baptise 
her son. 

"I'd likd to call him Samuel, after my father/' she 
explained to Vincent. 

It was an anticipated crisis, and the young father 
roused himself to meet it with adroitness and despatch. 
He had not one sound argument to advance in favour 
of the name which the baby already bore, but he let 
loose a plausible flood of sentiments and suggestions 
which quite bewildered his poor wife. In the end he 
fell back on the autocratic method which, a couple of 
months before, had carried them to Amiens. 

"I'm sorry, my dear; but, really, I've called him 
Francis so long (you know I began it the day he was 
bom) that I can't possibly stop now. You may have 
him baptised Samuel if you choose, but I shall have to 
go on calling him Francis." 

As a fact, his second baptism conferred upon him the 
double name, Samuel Francis; but his father's per- 
sistency saw to it that he was never called anything 
but Francis. 

He lived abroad for four years, and had some pretty 
definite impressions of Italian cypresses, Greek columns, 
and Sicilian olive orchards to take home with him. His 
baby response to beauty was all that his father had de- 
sired. The southern churches were not so impressive 
as the northern Gtethic structures, and therefore his 
Catholic training lapsed after the first few weeks. But, 
in due time, his mother saw to it that he was well 
grounded in Protestant theology; and he came to have 
a polite understanding of God and the angels. He said 
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his prayers night and morning; and, as soon bb he oonM 
manage the words, he learned the Ten Commandments. 

Both parents were proud of their son. He had Us 
father's beauty and charm and his mother's conscienca 
But both were imeasy on that account "Oh, come, son, 
forget it I Never mind if it is time to go home I" Yin- 
cent would cry, when, at the punctual end of some 
blissful half hour in a Boman garden, the boy, mindful 
of maternal instructions, would wake from a wide^yed 
revery and clamber down from his bench. And, "Frank, 
that lady didn't mean anything when she called you a 
cherub," Jane would explain after a rapturous effusion 
from some passer-by. "It was only her way of hoping 
you were a good little boy." 

He had a narrow escape from being an infant prodigy 
and a desperate little prig. Probably it was only his 
native humility and a certain bubbling sense of humour 
that saved him. But a miss is always as good as a mile; 
and, though other children sometimes began by regard- 
ing him with suspicion, they never failed to be on the 
best terms with him after an hour or two. He was shy, 
but he dearly loved a good time; and his confidence was 
easily won. 

Vincent's profession was that of a teacher of history. 
He rose rapidly in it, winning scholastic honours abroad, 
and coming home to accept a chair in one of the big 
American universities. His specialty was the Benais- 
sanca He taught that brilliantly. 

Brilliancy was, in fact, the word that best described 
him in all his functions, intellectual and social. He was 
quite the star of the faculty circle, constantly in demand. 
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At first his wife handicapped him somewhat. Dinner 
was the form of entertainment most affected by his 
friends; it was the form in which he himself particu- 
larly delighted. But the success of a dinner depends on 
the harmony of the guests; and two or three times it 
happened that Jane's severe^ high-collared presence was 
enough to cast a blight over everything. Vincent had a 
social conscience He considered the problem gravely, 
and came to a resolution which cost him no little effort 
of self-sacrifice. The next time he and his wife were 
invited out to dinner he found that he had another en- 
gagement. But when he told Jane of the nature of the 
note he wanted her to write to their would-be hostess, 
she sat still and looked at him fixedly for a moment. 

"You've no other engagement, Vincent," she said 
uncompromisingly. "But I have. That's prayer-meet- 
ing evening. I very much wish you'd go to the dinner 
without ma" 

After some slight hesitation, he sat down and wrote 
one of his graceful, inimitable notes, throwing himself 
on his hostess's mercy to pardon his unconventionality, 
begging that, since his wife could not come, he might be 
permitted to come alone. And, the wedge being entered, 
it was not long before the faculty circle understood, to 
its inuneasurable relief, that it need no longer wrestle 
with the problem of entertaining Mrs. Merwin. 

Jane was very busy. She honestly had little or no 
time for social functions. On moving to Bridgehaven, 
she had brought her church letter from the little Ver- 
mont town of her birth, and had become a member of 
the First Congregational Church — an active member. 
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She taught a large class in Sunday-fichool, she was Secre- 
tary of the Ladies' Missionary Society, she worked on 
almost every committee that was ever formed, and no 
morning service or evening prayer-meeting was ochdt 
plete without her. 

Her efforts to induce her husband to come to church 
with her were pathetically unavailing. His very polite- 
ness of indifference baffled her. 

"Vincent, there's to be a fine preacher this morning, 
one of the Union professors. Don't you want to come 
and hear him ? They say he's very advanced." 

Advanced! Poor Jane! She herself was dreading 
that sermon, and she had quite made up her mind that 
Francis must not be allowed to hear it; but she dangled 
it as a bait for her husband, and was cast down when a 
look of amusement flashed over his face and he said : 

"Thank you, my dear; but I've got some advancing 
of my own to do on a paper for the Metaphysical So- 
ciety." 

He was considerate, as well as clever, enough to af oid 
all discussions with her; and it was only indirectly, 
from scandalised ladies of her church, that she knew to 
what lengths of utter incredulity his agnosticism went. 
She was grieved and appalled then, but she had not the 
least idea what to do about it. 

Francis grew up rather bewildered by the atmospheric 
discrepancies of his home. He went to church with his 
mother because that was what he was expected to do. 
He went to Sunday-school, and in time he became a 
member of the Christian Endeavour Society. He 
learned his catechism and the Twenty-third Psalm and 
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the Thirteentli Chapter of First Corinthians. On Sun- 
day afternoons, when his father did not take him for a 
walk, he read "Pilgrim^s Progress." But the key to 
the beauty of these immortal productions had not yet 
found its way to him. 

When his father did take him for a walk, however, 
it seemed to him better than anything else in the world 
to wander through woods and fields and look for beauti- 
ful thinga Going to church and Sunday-school yielded 
a certain solid satisfaction of having done one's duty and 
got it over with ; but there was nothing lovely about it — 
that wasn't the idea. Whereas, walking with father 
was living, was ecstasy. Francis loved his mother duti- 
fully ; but he idolised his father. Never was there such 
a companion for a sensitive little boy — so droll, so 
merry, so sympathetic, so rich in ideas. He seemed to 
know by instinct just where the prettiest flowers grew 
and where the birds nested. He tmderstood at precisely 
what point to turn in a ramble and catch a fair view 
suddenly unrolling behind them. His silences were as 
satisfactory as his words. On entering a wood he could 
always be trusted to stop and stand quite still, saying 
nothing, his hand closing a little more tightly about 
that of his son. 

It was too bad that mother couldn't come with them. 
She tried once; but her shoe-strings came untied, and 
she tore her skirt on a bramble, and she was afraid to 
cross the brook, and — ^no, the truth was that they none 
of them had a good time that day. It was mother for 
church and duty, and father for the woods and pleasure. 

Yet it was mother who, by taking them up to her old 
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Vermont home one summer vacation, introduced them 
to the loveliest place they had ever seen. She had 
wanted to do this before, but father had never been 
willing to let her; he had always said he was sure he 
wouldn't like it. Well, father had been mistaken; he 
confessed as much himself. 

"By Jove, Jane I I beg your pardon. The joke is 
on me." 

It was only a little valley, lying between softly 
moulded, shadowy hills, with woods on the heights and 
meadows in the lowland and brooks everywhere; but 
there was a magic about it. From the instant Francis 
saw it, it laid a spell of mystery upon him. Stunmer 
after summer he came back — ^with his parents, of course, 
though once or twice his father went abroad alone ; and 
every year he grew in knowledge of the beauty that 
claimed him so passionately. It was his chief, at times 
his only, concern. Books and people were interesting 
only as they ministered to it. 

At first it was all very vague, diffused through the 
whole earth and sky. He could sometimes best appre- 
hend it by looking so long at a light-hung mountain that 
he ceased to see it with his physical eye and seemed to 
enter into communion with the soul of it. One of his 
most rapturous experiments was to lie on a bare hill 
and close his eyes and feel himself sweeping through 
space, among the stars. But his father's son could not 
long be content with nebulous mental processes; and, 
by the time he was sixteen, he was seeking and striving 
to define the nature of his interest. By the time he was 
eighteen, when his friendship with Eleanor Ramsey 
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began, he had learned the value of symbol in clutching 
at the skirts of the ineffable and subduing it to working 
purposes. The Light, the Grail: into these definite 
words and conceptions he crowded all the vastness that 
was too much for him. He went out to see the moon set 
behind West Mountain as if it were a real revelation of 
that which he loved. 

Until he met Eleanor, he said nothing of these mat- 
ters to any one. His mother, of course, was out of the 
question as a confidante; and he was disappointed to 
find that his father was almost equally so. Yet, 
strangely enough, for all his regret, he was not surprised 
at the latter failure. Obscurely, almost unconsciously, 
he had anticipated it, and had instinctively delayed put- 
ting it to the test. Again and again, in the moonlit 
meadows, or in the hushed heart of the evening woods, 
or on some silent mountain peak, he had been on the 
point of lifting the veil of his heart to his father, and 
had drawn back, waited — ^not this time ! It was hardly 
a hint that he had dropped at last, the merest tentative 
motion; but it had sufficed, the veil had never stirred 
again. 

"All a bluff, son!" his father had answered. 
"There's nothing there, really, but rocks and trees and 
obscurily. One has to be on one's guard against all tricks 
of the imagination. Otherwise, one gets into all sorts of 
sentimental messes. Beauty is the best thing in the 
world, and the most dangerous." 

It was curious how he knew at once that his father 
was wrong, how instantly he shed and ignored the warn- 
ing. Sentimentalily was as obnoxious to him as to any 
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other healthy boy; but there was no sentimentality in 
the woods, absolutely none. On this conviction he took 
his stand with the most solid assurance he had ever felt. 
!N^ever mind if, so far as he knew, no one shared it with 
hinL 

After this, he and his father went, in their usual 
fashion, hand in hand, up to a certain point. But, be- 
yond that point, Francis went alone, giving no hint of 
his independent departure, keeping his discoveries quite 
to himself. It was all right. Their relation continued 
one of love and confidence. 



ni 



"C^ATHEE/' said Francis, coming into Vincent's 
*■• study one afternoon in the Christmas vacation of 
his Freshman year, "you know the Eamseys, don't 
you ?" 

Vincent looked up from the novel with which he was 
enjoying the leisTire of his hoUdays, and answered : 

'Frederick Eamsey? Yes, of course. What about 
him ?" 

"That's what I wanted to know/' Francis replied, 
blushing a little and coming further into the room. 
"What sort of a man — ^what sort of people are they, 
anyway ?" 

Vincent laid his book aside on the edge of his fine old 
mahogany desk and regarded his son with thoughtful^ 
smiling eyes. 

"I declare," he exclaimed, "if you were any other 
boy in the world, I should think you had got wind of the 
fact that Eamsey is the father of the prettiest girl in 
town!" 

Francis blushed outright at this, and laughed in 
frank confusion. 

"Perhaps I have," he confessed. "I met her in Ver- 
mont last stunmer." 

"Francis !" His father shook his head. "I don't alto- 
gether like to have to suspect you of being deep. You ! 

23 
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Eleanor Ramsey ! Last siuniner ! Why have you never 
told me V 

"Oh, come now, father!" Francis perched on an 
edge of the desk and swung one foot, caressing a charm- 
ing Greek figurine with idle hut sensitive fingers, "It's 
nothing to he so emphatic about. I didn't tell you bo- 
cause she wasn't here. But she's home for the holidays 
now, and I'm going to see her. I '^ 

"Want me to tell you how to behave ?" broke in Vin- 
cent laughingly; and was instantly sorry, for Francis 
frowned a little. 

"No, not exactly," the boy replied mildly, as if im- 
aware of his own transient protest. "I guess I can 
manage that all right enough. But I want to know 
whether I've got to go in the evening and wear my best 
togs, or whether I can drop in this afternoon, just as I 
am, and ask her to go for a walk" 

"Well" — Vincent redeemed his indiscretion by tak- 
ing sober thought of the issue, meeting it respectfully — 
"conventionality has its uses, but it has also its stupid 
defects. It doesn't strike me as suiting you in the very 
least. If I were in your place, I'd run right along and 
take her for a walk." 

"Good!" said Francis, sliding from the desk and 
gently replacing the figurine. "That's of course what 
I wanted to do ; but I was afraid they might be formal 
folks." 

"Did Eleanor strike you as formal ?" 

His father looked up with a sudden quirk of his eye- 
brow, and the boy, remembering his one encounter with 
the girl, laughed a sympathetic^ "No, indeed I" 
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"She^s by far the nicest and most interesting girl in 
town," Vincent addressed his son's retreating back. 

' Left alone, the father continued to neglect his novel 
for several minutes; and his study, responsive to his 
moods, deepened its atmosphere of consideration. The 
shelves of books lining the walls leaned closer, as if to 
lend him all their wisdom and humour ; the wood fire 
in the Franklin stove glowed sympathetically. A large 
Persian cat on the couch stirred and rose and, yawning, 
came to rub against his leg. Even the few fine pictures 
on the walls seemed to be aware that something of im- 
portance had transpired. Vincent Merwin's room was 
thoroughly himself. 

But its subtle intelligence did not satisfy him to-day ; 
he wanted some human response. So, by and by, smiling 
and shaking his head, he went in search of his wife. He 
knew that she would not understand ; but, anyway, he 
must tell her. 

He found her in a room which was as entirely hers 
as the study was his. She used it for sewing, for writ- 
ing her missionary reports, for preparing her Sunday- 
school lessons. A green crex carpet covered the floor, 
and stiff white sash curtains concealed the lower panes 
of the windows, while the upper halves went unsof tened. 
Against the wall on one side stood a roll-top desk of 
maple; and, directly opposite it, stood a sewing machine. 
The pictures— of which there were many— were reli- 
gious and patriotic. A gaunt Abraham Lincoln faced a 
young woman, with flowing hair, clinging to a rock in 
the midst of a stormy sea. An adjustable bookcase with 
glass doors contained some sad-coloured volumes. 
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When her hiisband knocked at the door, Jane was 
seated before her desk, making up the accounts of the 
day before. She had just remembered another car-fare 
which had been unrecorded, and, adding it to the sum 
in her book, had found that it made the balance true. 
There was, therefore, a certain note of satisfaction in 
her voice as she turned and said, "Come in." 

She had probably expected the cook to consult her 
about the dessert for dinner; for she started when she 
saw her husband. 

''Why, Vincent !" she began. "Why, I thought that 
Francis was with you." 

The inference was rather pathetic, but it was perhaps 
too subtle for her consciousness. 

"He was," her husband replied, as he entered the 
room and stood by the window where he could look out 
over the bright winter world — ^he never looked at any- 
thing in Jane's room if he could help it — "but only for 
a few minutes. He has other fish to fry to-day. Jane," 
-r-his voice rippled with amusement — "he has gone to 
take Eleanor Kamsey for a walk." 

Jane remained silent. As so often happened with 
her, she did not know how to take her husband. He 
was evidently amused and surprised at something, but 
just what and why? 

"They're nice people, aren't they ?" she ventured at 
length, speaking with complex anxiety — concerned for 
her son, concerned for herself in relation to her hus- 
band's mood. "Seems to me, though, I've heard that 
they're Unitarians," she added. 

Vincent sighed. He thrust his hands in his trousers 
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pockets and slightly shrugged his shoulders. Then, 
presently, without saying anything further, he turned 
and left the room. His wife looked after him, her eyes 
clouded with an all too familiar recognition of failure. 
Then she also sighed and returned to her account book. 
At least, she had succeeded in tracking down that five 
cents. 

Meantime, out in the winter world, Francis was walk- 
ing rapidly along the streets that lay between his house 
and Eleanor's. His heart was light; and, now and 
then, he whistled softly under his breath. The brilliant 
beauty of the day, combined with the exciting novelty 
of his errand, stirred him to an imwonted pitch of eager- 
ness. He had, literally, never before in his life gone to 
call on a girl. But that was not the point. The point 
was that he had never before faced the thrilling prospect 
of an intimate talk with any one. Would he be disap- 
pointed ? He tried to forewarn himself that he might 
find a different kind of person from the girl who had 
surprised and challenged him by the Vermont brook, 
to whom he had so unexpectedly opened his heart.. En- 
vironment works wonders, he knew; and he had in- 
stinctively thought of that girl as an emanation of the 
evening shadows. Could she possibly seem the same 
in a conventional, urban street, under the clear, hard 
light of a snowy afternoon? It was with some real 
trepidation that he waited in the little reception room 
while the maid went upstairs to report his presence. 

Just for a minute, when Eleanor first entered the 
room and held out her hand, he thought that his fears 
were realised and his heart sank. Her dress and her 
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maimer were so exactly like those of any other girl! 
But she read his dismay in his candid eyes, and in- 
stantly her own eyes welled with friendly amusement. 

"Surely you didn't expect me to greet you in poetry ?" 
she laughed. "Or to wear white shoes and a sweater ?" 

He laughed too, and blushed with his frank, boyish 
confusion. 

"Of course not! I'm stupid," he answered her. 
"Won't you come for a walk V^ 

"I'd love to." 

She did not even sit down, but turned and went back 
upstairs more quickly than she had come down. 

"I'll be ready in two minutes," she called over her 
shoulder. 

She kept her word so well that he had only time to 
notice that the principal object in the big living-room 
which opened out of the room where he waited, was a 
grand piano, and that a great case of bound volumes of 
music stood beside it. 

"You play?" he asked eagerly, when she once more 
stood beside him, drawing on her gloves. 

"Yes," she assented. "Next time you come, I'll play 
for you. Beethoven !" she added after a brief pause for 
consideration. 

Out in the street, his shyness made an attempt to 
reconquer him. Either he or his companion knew al- 
most everybody they met, and he was constantly parry- 
ing significant glances of surprise or admiration. 
Eleanor took these encounters with the conventional 
ease which he dreaded in her ; and he was relieved when 
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tiiey came to the end of a long street and struck out into 
the country. 

"Now!" he said involuntarily; and again her eyes 
flashed laughter at him. 

"How you do hate ^the usual thing' !" she conmiented, 
settling down into a somewhat slower pace, as if she had 
gained a sort of goal and could afford to take her time. 
"Well, I don't care for it either but I guess I'm more 
used to it than you are, and know how to ignore it. It's 
really harmless enough. Sometimes it doesn't mean 
anything at all." 

"That's the trouble: it's stupid," he answered her. 
"But never mind now. Let's talk. There's such lots 
to be said." 

Her glance agreed with him perfectly ; but, neverthe- 
less, they both kept silence for several minutes. Their 
young, instinctive wisdom instructed them that that 
was the best and quickest way to begin a conversation. 
From time to time they took note of each other out of 
the corners of their eyes, reinforcing their last twilight 
memories. She seemed to him prettier than ever in 
her grey walking suit, with her grey hat resting upon 
the cloud of her soft dark hair, and with her grey-blue 
eyes looking out from beneath her dark eyebrows. Her 
colour was clear and glowing, and her firm and thought- 
ful lips were smiling slightly. She, on her side, found 
him equally good to look upon, with his fair hair 
tumbled beneath his cap and his eyes bright with a 
certain blue fire that was apt to burn in them. He stood 
up very tall and straight, and walked buoyantly. 

^^ell," she said at last, breaking the silence which 
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he was beginning to find so good that, for all his eager- 
ness to talk, he might have let it linger, "how have the 
weeks treated you ? How do you like college V^ 

"Fine!" he answered her, emerging from his com- 
panionable revery. "Don't you ?" 

"Yes." 

She acquiesced, but evidently with reservations. 

"What's the matter ?" 

He challenged her tone; and, after a moment, she 
answered : 

"Well, it's awfully jolly, and I like the work, and we 
certainly have good times. But it's not much like real 
life, after all — ^just a lot of girls in together. I miss 
the older people and the men and boys* 

"You see," she added, when he said nothing, "my 
mother died when I was a little girl, and I've had to 
grow Up rather fast. I've grown used to the world at 
large, and I like it." 

"Do you ?" 

Her words had set him pondering. 

"Don't you ?" she inquired. 

"I suppose I don't understand it," he answered, turn- 
ing a thoughtful, rather troubled gaze on her. "I'd 

like to, I try to; but I like this!" he stated, 

breaking off and flinging his arm out toward the soft 
grey winter hills and the snowy meadows. "This is the 
world, too, of course. I like this fine." 

"And college?" 

She knit her brows over him as if he puzzled her. 

"Oh ! college is different from anything else. We're 
reading the Odyssey this year, and beginning Early 
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English, and my father has a stunning course in the 
Italian Renaissance." 

"And the boys r 

"They're good chaps. I see quite a lot of some eight 
or ten of them." 

"People like you, anyway, don't they?" she mused, 
with her eyes still studying him. "That is, when you 
give them a chance," she added humorously. 

But something in his expression of unenlightenment 
and tentative embarrassment made her move on to an- 
other, less personal turn of the conversation. 

"How about the Grail ?" she asked softly, and brought 
him at once to a standstill. 

"You haven't forgotten !" 

His tone caressed her unconsciously, and so did his 
eyes, dwelling on her face. 

•^^hy, no, of course not!" she reproached him. 
*^What do you mean? How could I forget? Wasn't 
that the whole point of our friendship ?" 

"Yes," he sighed happily, beginning to walk again. 
"But I was afraid — I couldn't believe — ^nobody else 
cares about it," he ended not very coherently. 

"Perhaps you've never told them," she suggested, 
once more drawing her brows together over him. "Have 
you tried ?" she challenged him after a moment, as he 
made no reply. 

He continued to muse for a moment longer ; then he 
turned and looked at her humbly, yet with no apparent 
conviction of sin. 

"No," he admitted. "I don't know how. You're the 
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only person. And you knew already. I don't see how 
I could tell any one who didn't already know." 

"You're mistaken. I didn't know," she assured him 
earnestly. "I had never thought of such a thing; and 
it made — I can't tell you what a difference it made. 
I've been thinking about it ever since, getting my own 
little wagon into shape for hitching. Do you know" — 
she paused and met his eyes gravely — "it's none of my 
business, but I think it's your duty to tell people about 
these things." 

A curious mixture of feelings stirred him, as he 
looked back into her serious face. There was the thrill 
of excitement which he had felt as she had responded to 
him by the Vermont brook ; but there was also a protest, 
a faint echo of Jeremiah's "Ah, Lord Jehovah ! behold 
I know not how to speak ; for I am a child." It seemed 
to him that he would rather do anything else in the 
world than tell, say, his father and his classmate, Jerry 
McBride, about the Grail. On the other hand, he could 
go on forever telling Eleanor. 

"Don't you like it?" she challenged him once more 
after a few thoughtful minutes. "Why, I should think 
you'd just love to have something so definite and im- 
portant to do." 

Her eyes were both summoning and wistful. 

"It isn't definite," he demurred, finding a point on 
which to ease his heart of its mysterious burden. 
"That's the troubla What could I say ? 'Hey, you 
fellows! there's a light on the mountain, a light that 
never was on sea or land. Mind you follow it !' " 

Eleanor laughed, but she shook her head. 
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^^That was enough for me," she insisted. "Most 
people really have the light in their hearts all the time; 
biit they don't know it, they have to have their attention 
caHed to it. I think it's wonderful to be able to call 
people's attention." 

Francis sighed — ^he had not the least idea why — and 
changed the subject by coming to a pause on the crest 
of the little hill which they had been climbing. The 
early winter sun was setting behind a range of low hills 
in the distance, and its ruddy light was streaming back 
across the snowy fields, casting long, delicate shadows of 
bare trees. The air was still and crystal clear. The 
blue sky above them lay without a cloud. 

Eleanor said nothing. She stood with her hands 
thrust deep in her big black muff and her eyes looking 
straight into the golden west. Her poise was as light 
and assured as that of a tree. But Francis did not 
glance at her. He was watching the setting of the sun, 
and the brief shade of trouble was fading from his face. 
When the quivering, glittering rim had quite withdrawn 
behind the horizon, he drew a long breath that was not a 
sigh, and turned a pair of quiet eyes back on his com- 
panion. 

"Well, anyway, I can't do anything till the time 
comes," he remarked rather inexplicably. "Any more 
than the sun can," he added. "Or the stars" — pointing 
to Venus, beginning to tremble whitely in the pulsing 
sunset gold. "That's a comfort. I guess I won't think 
any more about it now." 

On the way home they talked fragmentarily of the 
interests common to their college boy-and-girlhood. 
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They compared notes about their teachers and text- 
books, about the routine of their lives, about their com- 
panions. Occasionally they spoke of their Bridgeharen 
homes and their families. Francis discovered that 
Eleanor's family consisted only of a father, whom she 
dearly loved. 

"That's one reason why I'm restless at college. Aunt 
Lilias is keeping house for father this year. But I can't 
believe that any one knows how to take care of him quite 
so well as I." 

She laughed. 

"Honestly, I think I'll stay home next year," she 
added soberly. 

"Oh! I hope so!" Francis surprised himself by ex- 
claiming fervently. 

"I hope so, too," she responded with a friendly glance. 

Even to Francis's inexperienced, unworldly eyes, it 
had been apparent, from the general look of the Eamsey 
house and of Eleanor's clothes, that money ran rather 
more freely here than in the Merwin establishment; 
and now little things that she said made him sure that 
her father was a rich man. He seemed to have some- 
thing to do with the big factories down by the railroad 
station. 

"I know lots of faculty people; but I know lots of 
others, too," Eleanor said. "You don't mind my saying 
that I'd suffocate if I didn't ?" 

Francis laughed and shook his head. 

"But I like the faculty people best," she added 
promptly and genuinely. "Next to my own father, I 
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like your father better than any man I have ever 
known." 

"Do you ever go to the college chapel ?" he asked her 
presently, because he happened to think that to-morrow 
would be Sunday, and he wondered if he should see her. 

She shook her head carelessly. 

"We're Unitarians," she explained. "But we really 
don't go to church at all. 

"Do you go ?" she asked him, suddenly remembering 
what she had heard of his mother, and turning to look 
at him. 

He hesitated. He did not want to make his state- 
ment seem to mean more than it really did. 

Then: "Yes, I go to the chapel," he answered. "I 
used to go with my mother to the Congregational 
Church ; but, now that I'm in college, it seems natural 
to go with the other fellows. I — ^I — it doesn't seem to 
mean much to me," he stated ruefully. 

"Of course not." 

She brushed the subject aside, as irrelevant. He need 
not have been to such pains to express his indifference. 

"But when may I see you again ?" he made bold to 
say roundly, when they stood at the steps of her house. 

She looked down at him thoughtfully. 

"I'm going out to dinner to-night," she replied. 
"And, on Monday, we're going away to spend the rest 
of the holidays with my grandmother. There's to- 
morrow afternoon. Suppose you come and let me play 
Beethoven to you." 

"Thank you, I will," he answered, with more of his 
heart in his voice than he suspected. 



IV 



THE next day was stormy. A fine snow began to 
fall early in the morning and by noon it was blow- 
ing and drifting in a bewildering fashion. Francis and 
his mother went to church together, since, after all, as 
he, in his eagerness yesterday, had forgotten, the college 
chapel was closed for the holidays. Vincent laughed at 
them amiably. 

"Good heavens! On such a day! You'll ruin your 
hat and catch cold, Jane. Don't you think that will be 
immoral ?" 

Jane reddened. She could never get accustomed to 
her husband's casual use of discountenanced words. 

Francis was glad to go with her, because he wanted 
something to do to beguile the hours until afternoon. 
He had wakened in a dreamy, yet restless mood, haunted 
by forgotten visions of the night, lured on by something 
which he could not define. It seemed to him possible 
that he might find what he wanted in church. But 
when, because of the ugliness of the structure and the 
barrenness of the service, he remained disappointed, he 
was not surprised. After all, whatever there might or 
might not be in his desire, the demand for beauty was 
unmistakable; and churches do not minister to that. 
He glanced at his mother, sitting beside him, erect and 
motionless, with her eyes fixed on the preacher, and 
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wondered just what the businesslike order of exercises 
meant to her. Something, evidently — even much; for 
her whole being was at attention. But the act seemed 
deliberate with her ; she was not swept into it. During 
the prayers she leaned forward slightly and closed her 
eyes. Francis instinctively slipped to his knees; but 
presently scrambled up again as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible. This was the climax of his disappointment. He 
had wanted to be kept on his knees. 

After dinner he went into his father's study, and 
spent an hour poring over some European photographs. 
Vincent came and looked over his shoulder, sharing his 
enjoyment. 

"Too bad that they've lost the trick of doing that sort 
of thing !" he mused, contemplating the solemn nave of 
York Minster. 

"Why have they lost it?" Francis propounded. 
"Surely it stands for something besides a phase, some- 
thing that endures." 

His father shook his head. 

"Nothing endures, son," he answered; "nothing. 
Life is all flux and change." 

At four o'clock Francis decided that the face of his 
watch, often scrutinised, was at last in a satisfactory 
condition and, putting it back in his pocket with an air 
of finality, he rose from his chair. 

"Off again ?" smiled his father. "Well," as the boy 
made no immediate reply, "ask her to play the Tschai- 
kowsky andante for you. She'll know which one you 
mean." 

Out in the storm, Francis thrust his hands deep in 
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his pockets and walked rapidly. Instead of bending his 
head to avoid the whirling white multitudes of the 
snowflakes, he lifted his face that he might feel them 
smite him on cheek and brow. He was suddenly very 
glad to be out, and wished he had come before. In the 
morning he had been so preoccupied in guiding his 
mother's steps and trying to hold an umbrella over her 
that he had shared her view of the storm as an incon- 
venience. But now he found that it met his mood better 
than any other experience of the day. It was wild and 
mysterious, yet full of peace; it let itself go, but it 
obeyed a rhythmic law. Its swift, blinding silence 
answered to his hidden, imperative need. He gave him- 
self over to it as completely as it gave itself over to the 
wind, and he sped before and with it. In the heart of 
it was a warm, friendly goal toward which he could 
not make too great speed. 

But the heart of a snowstorm is everywhere; and 
goals sometimes surprise their seekers by coming to 
meet them. A few blocks from the Ramsey house, 
Francis was suddenly brought up short by the appari- 
tion of two familiar grey eyes, laughing at him from out 
the white, whirling wonderiand. 

"Miss Ramsey !" 

He pulled off his cap, and the blue fire leaped into his 
eyes. 

"I came to recall my invitation," she said, hastily ex- 
planatory and on the defensive. "After all, I can't play 
Beethoven for you this afternoon." 

"You've another engagement ?" 

He tried to keep the disappointment out of his voice. 
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"No, of course not !" She steadied herself against a 
blast of the wind. "But I looked out of the window 
and saw three people coming to call. So I scurried into 
my hat and coat, and cut down the back stairs and out 
the back door. I didn't have time to think. If I had," 
— she made a mocking little face, once more on the de- 
fensive — "I dare say I shouldn't have come." 

But he paid no attention to her disclaimer, and the 
light in his eyes did not waver. He thanked her silently. 

"Shall we walk?" he said, turning and falling into 
step by her side. "It's a great day, isn't it ?" 

"Oh ! isn't it, just ? I've been shut up all the morn- 
ing, and it's glorious to be out." 

Away they went through the storm, careening like 
sailboats. 

They were both of them glad that the snow and the 
wind prevented them from talking. The anticipation of 
the afternoon had fostered a mood of silence in them; 
they were prepared to have somebody else — ^Beethoven 
or a snowstorm — do their talking for them. Perhaps 
they did not yet know each other quite well enough to 
keep a long silence without some excuse. But they 
would know each other thus well pretty soon. That 
realisation was borne in on them both, as they felt their 
friendship expand and deepen from block to block of 
their snowy walk. The very obscurity helped them. It 
gave them a chance to glance at each other from behind 
sheltering veils. Once or twice, when their eyes met, 
they smiled ; and each time a warmer confidence shone 
from face to face. 

They did not strike out into the open country. The 
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storm made each street of the town as lonely and free as 
a mountain top. They could not see ten rods ahead of 
their feet ; and, for the first fifteen or twenty minutes, 
they met no wayfarers at all. They hardly knew where 
they were, where they were going; nor did they care. 
They were quite given over to the white wilderness and 
to the sense of comradeship in it. 

Then suddenly they turned a comer and came in, 
touch with the world again. A great grey church loomed 
out of the snowy dusk, and lights bloomed like starry 
flowers, and music pealed. The apparition was so un- 
expected in their silent, untenanted universe that they 
were simultaneously arrested by it. They stopped and 
stood at gaze. 

"It's the Roman Catholic church," said Francis. 
"They're having Vespers or something. Would " 

"Yes, I should," answered Eleanor. "It sounds quite 
beautiful ; and, anyway, I'm cold." 

She led the way up the steps. 

It was all so sudden, so unforeseen, so utterly un- 
dreamed of in their dim white solitude, that, for a 
moment or two, when they stood inside the door, they 
were bewildered. The blaze of light and the music 
overwhelmed their groping senses. Afterwards, Francis 
reflected that he had never felt himself so caught out of 
his body as by this very most imperious appeal to it. 
He could only stand breathless and wondering. 

Vespers had led the way, through its sequence of 
prayers and litanies, through its adoring hymns, to the 
supreme moment of Benediction. The congregation was 
on its knees. The crowded pews showed only bent 
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shoulders and the backs of half hidden heads. The 
lights on the altar were blazing ; the priest, clad in robe 
on robe, stood before the sacred Host, about to take It in 
bis hands. The crying music was subsiding into a most 
solemn hush. It was poignantly thrilling to be thus 
caught out of silence and remoteness into the shining, 
ringing heart of music and light and then, as swiftly, 
to be plunged into a new silence. Such a different 
silence! Hark! what a clear, commanding bell rang 
through it ! The priest turned, holding the monstrance 
in his veiled hands, and held it before the people, 
making 

But what happened then Francis did not know; for 
he, too, was on his knees, with his head bent, his whole 
being prostrate, adoring, rapt with ecstasy. Never in 
all his life had such an overwhelming sense of beauty — 
which is (Jod — ^flowed over and through him. 

He did not stir when the people around him began to 
lift their heads and when the hymns pealed forth again. 
He was grateful to the movement and sound for covers 
ing him and letting him alone for a few moments. He 
wanted to take his bearings, to try to understand some- 
thing of what had happened to him. It was something 
tremendous — ^he realised that. It had all but annihilated 
him. The Light, the Grail — ^had it come down from its 
inaccessible mountain and taken definite, concrete shape 
in his very presence ? He could not believe it ; yet what 
but the Grail could thus have mastered him ? He won- 
dered at the other people for so soon lifting their heads 
and giving thanks. For himself, he thought he should 
never be able to move or speak again. 
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But, by and by, slowly, the tide of emotion ebbed a 
little, and be got to his feet and looked about him. The 
lights on the altar were quenched ; the priests were de- 
parting, the service was over, the congr^ation was like- 
wise getting ready to go. Eleanor stood beside him, her 
face watchful and very grave, with the lingering shadow 
of what must have been a great astonishment in it. He 
did not speak to her, even to say, "Shall we go now ?" 
but her mood coincided with his, and together they 
turned toward the door. In another moment they were 
out in the snowstorm again. 

They had been in the church, perhaps, ten minutes. 
The snow which they had brought in with them had 
barely had time to melt. They had not spoken a word to 
each other. Yet, on resuming their walk, each knew 
that the world had changed for the other, that a com- 
manding new element had been revealed in it. They 
did not know at all what it was. For the moment they 
did not want to know. They were only dimly aware 
that the great white silence about them had a new voice. 
In its apparently random whirlings and eddyings, the 
storm fulfilled an inscrutable purpose which it had at 
heart They gave themselves over to it more confidently 
than ever. 

Neither of them so much as thought of saying any- 
thing till they stood at Eleanor's steps. Then, "Good- 
bye," they said gently, and parted with a smile. 



¥T was natural, even inevitable, that Francis should 
-*• not speak of this Sunday afternoon's experience to 
any one. In the first place, he had no words to express 
it. It was too unfamiliar, too altogether unprecedented. 
In the second place, he was not at all sure at what con- 
clusion—if any— he should arrive concerning it, and 
he wanted to hold even his impressions in abeyance. In 
the third place, to whom could he speak, now that 
Eleanor was gone? He buckled down to his second 
term's work with the avidity of one who wants to defer 
a perplexity and who is, at the same time, aware that 
the best hope of solving the problem lies in amassing 
as much general wisdom as possible. More or less un- 
consciously at first, and later quite deliberately, he re- 
ferred everything he learned to that Catholic Benedic- 
tion, scrutinising it in the light of philosophy and poetry 
and history, thinking that, little by little, he might come 
to understand it. 

Those were great weeks. Francis was fortunate in 
having some explicit challenge set him thus at the be- 
ginning of his college course. It enabled him to use his 
books and lectures as means to an end, trying them 
intelligently to see which suited him best Most young 
people are cast loose into the welter of systems and 
methods of thought, the diverse experience of a whole 
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race, with nothing to guide them, no least idea what 
may be the ultimate use of their wisdom; and so they 
snatch vaguely, at random, and lose almost as fast as 
they gain. It is a serious problem of education, this of 
the inevitable nescience of youth. 

Not during his Freshman year, nor yet during the 
other three, did Francis answer his question. He had 
not really expected to. But he caught ever clearer 
glimpses of its nature and its exactions, and he under- 
stood better the workings of his own mind. 

Philosophy : that was his natural highroad. History 
seemed to lead him nowhere, except along a very inters 
esting and eventful path. It crowded his mind with 
incident, but it proved nothing, explained nothing; it 
did not even seem to give him the gist of the matter. 
All these kings and queens and statesmen, these battles 
and treaties — ^what did they express of the vital mystery 
of humanity ? The important affair was the thing itself, 
the manifold human spirit, hid in a thousand disguises, 
belied and betrayed by its own clumsy actions, fighting 
its way through failure on failure, refusing perversely 
to stand concunitted by its own mistakes, declaring 
proudly that the utmost it can do or leave undone is a 
negligible fragment of the reality it is. History fettered 
this mighty conception with tenuous^ partial bonds. 

Nor was poetry more adequate — ^beautiful, beguiling 
poetry. It gave clearer, more significant glimpses; but 
still they were only glimpses, they shaped no sort of 
entirety. 

Philosophy alone dared to put aside the confusion of 
fact and event, and to look deeper, holding its breath in 
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the presence of life itself. It was humble ; it had to be. 
But it was also fearless. Francis entrusted himself to 
it with hopeful confidence. 

He was destined never to forget a good many days of 
those young years : the day on which he first learned that 
the independent existence of matter is open to doubt; 
the day on which he met his first mystic in the pages of 
Plotinus ; the months of days during which he wrestled 
with Kant's "Critique." Afterwards, he looked back on 
those days as headlands from which he saw and plunged 
into new seas. 

Meantime, his outer, everyday life was cheerful and 
boyish enough. He was too shy and too thoughtful to 
be a popular favourite in his class; but everybody who 
knew him liked him, and he was invited to become a 
member of one of the smaller fraternities. Four or five 
of his classmates liked him more than a little, and came 
frequently to his house or welcomed him to their rooms. 
With them he had those endless discussions in which 
growing youth delights, which, in fact, it finds essential 
to its development Life and death, time and eternity, 
heaven and hell and purgatory : those were some of their 
modest themes. By the time he was twenty-one and 
nearly through his Junior year, he had maturely de- 
cided that all things were charming illusions. 

Yet how utterly charming they were I With all his 
denial of substance, he had never for one moment been 
able to escape from the spell it cast on his imagination. 
The love of beauty grew in him. It both deepened and 
widened, expanding like a lusty tree that has found the 
soil it likes. Sometimes with his father, sometimes 
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alone^ he took long walks through the country about 
Bridgehaven, waiting on each revelation of the passing 
seasons. He heard all the music that came his way, and 
made several trips to New York in search of more. He 
studied the few pictures in the local art gallery, learn- 
ing them by heart. Above all, during the summer vaca- 
tions, he gave himself over to the loveliness of the Ver- 
mont valley, his mother's home, steeping himself in 
sheer contemplation of the purple afternoon shadows, 
the golden-green lights in the woods, the passion of the 
moonlit nights, the white peace of the stars. On many 
and many a tranced occasion his gaze seemed to make 
him one with that on which he gazed; and he forgot 
himself in it, and it in himself. Then, later, recovering 
self -consciousness, he reflected that this sort of experi- 
ence proved his transcendental philosophy and recon- 
ciled it with the apparent inconsistency of his love of 
the world. 

He did not go again to the Catholic church. A num- 
ber of reasons vnthheld him, none of them very ex- 
plicitly formulated, but all of them interweaving into a 
substantial influence. For one thing, he was at the stage 
of young thought where he held that a beautiful experi- 
ence, once had, can never be lost, and is really enough 
for a lifetime. To solicit repetition is greedily to run 
the risk of disillusionment. For another thing, his 
Protestant ancestry and training had inevitably fui- 
nished him with a multitude of prejudices against 
Catholicism. The old system was sentimental and false, 
it pandered to superstition and dealt in perversions of 
meanings, it was a blight on religious progress. In re- 
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membering the transcendent moment of that winter 
Benediction, he was constantly dragging his mind away 
from the insistent recollection of certain tawdry sights 
and stuffy smells which he had not remarked at the time, 
but which had, nevertheless, made their impression upon 
him. He supposed that they were a part of all Catholic 
churches. 

Perhaps, however, his best reason for holding aloof 
from that which he really desired, lay in the need which 
he felt for fitting himself to deal with it. It might 
never happen again. Well and good ! He had had the 
experience and would never forget it. But, in case the 
future might possibly hold another such moment, he 
wanted to be ready for it. It does all very well, it is 
excellent, to be smitten into blindness once; but, after 
that, like Paul, one must go apart and study and ponder 
until one has steadied and clarified one's vision. A 
second, similar eclipse would mark one unworthy. 

Eleanor Ramsey was true to her prophecy in that 
she did not return to college after her first year. In 
fact, she did not quite finish the year. In the early 
spring her father was called abroad for an indefinite 
sojourn, and he took his daughter with him. Francis 
had only a glimpse of his friend when she came back 
to close the house. She could take no walks with him ; 
but one evening she found time to play to him, and it 
was from that hour that he dated his thirst for music. 

He had never had a chance to hear much music in his 
short life and, his cup being already full, he had not 
missed it. But when Eleanor's spirit spoke to him 
through the spirit of Beethoven^ when the passion and 
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sorrow and trimnph of life swept through the two spirits 
and made the room ring, his own spirit responded so 
fully that his cup overflowed. He sat very still, with 
his clasped hands hanging between his knees, and said 
nothing at all. It was one of the great hours of his life. 
It was one of his new seas. 

Vincent followed his son's progress and watched his 
development with attentive and, on the whole, approving 
eyes. He himself had gone far along the philosophical 
road, and still took occasional excursions thereon. He 
could imderstand its allurement, although he had long 
since decided that its altitude was too high and its at- 
mosphere too rarefied for him. Of the boy's inner ques- 
tionings he could have no suspicion, for there experi- 
ence failed him. 

But Jane was on the alert for any signs of a religious 
awakening in her son. For several days after the Cath- 
olic Benediction, there was an expression on his face 
which she recognised without in the least understanding 
it. It prompted her to call him into her little sitting 
room one afternoon and say abruptly: 

"Francis, don't you think it's time you gave your 
heart to Jesus ?" 

Francis started as if he had been struck, and a look 
of positive dismay sprang into his eyes. 

^^hy — ^why — smother, what do you mean ?" he stam- 
mered helplessly. 

"I mean joining the church, of course," she explained, 
obscurely disturbed by the unconscious appeal in his 
face. "Making your public confession. You're more 
than old enougL" 
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"I — ^why, I don't know; I\e never thought.'' He 
sought wildly for a chance to escape. ^^I'm going gkat- 
ing just now." 

Then he realised what he had said, and completed his 
disgrace and confusion by laughing nervously. 

^^ ^And another had bought a yoke of oxen, and there- 
fore he could not come,' " Jane quoted impressively. 
^^But at least it's no laughing matter, Frank. You 
ought to be ashamed." 

He was — quite dreadfully. He gratified his mother 
by avoiding her eye and keeping out of her way for the 
next few days. She thought he was sorry for what he 
had said, and would have been at a complete loss to 
understand that it was what she had said that echoed in 
his mind and caused his embarrassment. She followed 
up what she supposed to be her advantage by leaving his 
Bible open at appropriate chapters when she put his 
room in order, and by asking him to come to Sunday 
evening meetings with her. 

In the end he gratified her entirely by doing just 
what she wanted ; and the middle of his Sophomore year 
saw him enrolled as a professed member of the Congre- 
gational Church. The step was the most difficult one 
he had ever taken; it was the only one over which he 
had serious doubts. To save his life, he could not make 
the matter se^n very important. Again and again he 
invited it to take hold of his heart and convince it ; but 
his heart remained unsolicited. So then he summoned 
his mind to the business. After all, his father was 
constantly telling him that the mind is the manlier 
organ. 
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Formulated and organised religion — so he threshed 
out his problem — ^may not be very interesting, but at 
least it stands for some of the highest needs and pur- 
poses of man. People who have read and thought (oh, 
wise Sophomore!) know that (Jod is ineffable; He can- 
not be held by any creed or prayer. Silence is His best 
worship and the woods and hills are His worthiest 
temple. But no one can live on the heights all the time, 
and many people can never approach them. Therefore, 
the churches subserve a lower but imperative function. 
Morality is their platform. They teach virtuous living ; 
and surely that is more important than ever nowadays. 
It becomes the duty of all earnest folk, intent on a 
righteous civilisation, to ally themselves with all the 
forces that work for righteousness. The more so be- 
cause, without doubt, the churches are losing ground, 
dwindling in numbers, suffering from indifference. 

It was, therefore, with a clear, resolute sense of doing 
his duty that Francis stood up in his mother's church 
one Sunday morning and took his brief vows. 

It had not occurred to him to suggest that his father 
witness this ceremony ; but he thought of him constantly, 
and as soon as he returned home he made his way to the 
study. His mother looked after him. He never knew 
that she had intended to invite him into her room for a 
few minutes of prayer. 

"Father," he said, standing by the desk. 

"Well, Francis." 

Vincent looked up and smiled, somewhat whimsically. 

"You understand, don't you ?" 

Vincent searched his son's eyes. There was a gleam 
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of wistful questioning in his own eyes. But his smile 
deepened. 

"Yes, thank God, I do," he replied at length, rising 
and putting his arm about Francis's shoulders. "I'm 
even glad you did it. There's no danger of its making 
the least difference in the world." 

He was quite in earnest, and did not know what to 
make of the sudden smile of amusement which Francis 
flashed at him. 

As a matter of fact, it did make less difference than 
Francis had thought it would. His mother had the 
satisfied air of one who has reached an explicit goal. 
She no longer searched the Scriptures for him ; and he 
gradually got out of the habit of hurrying past her half- 
open door. When he went to church and prayer-meeting 
with her, she accepted his company as a matter of 
course; but when he had some other engagement, her 
face did not cloud. She even put up tolerantly with the 
fact that he had a good many other engagements. 
Young men must have their interests. He had done that 
which she wanted of him, he had definitely committed 
himself, he could now be let alone. 

This letting alone was the thing that he thought most 
admirable in the dealings of modern Christianity. It 
was so sane and wise. It recognised the fact that mod- 
em man is a fully developed, intelligent being, prizing 
his freedom, capable of service only as he retains his 
liberty. It recognised also its own limitations, and 
frankly gave over trying to cope with Sublimity. The 
church to which Francis belonged gave more and more 
time and money every year to its local charities: boys' 
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and girls' clube, sewing societies^ gymnasium classes, 
mothers' meetings, and the like. The stress was on 
service rather than on worship. Francis could not 
understand why such a sensible adaptation to the ideals 
of the modem world did not meet with a fuller re- 
sponse. People ought to have flowed into the church 
instead of trickling out of it. He himself — since he 
oould reason thus satisfactorily about the state of af- 
fairs and approve of it so sincerely, why did he not 
serve the church more eagerly? He was just like 
every one else; he was glad of an excuse to stay away. 
He decided finally that the age was too mature and 
thoughtful to care greatly about anything, and that the 
church's supreme touch of wisdom lay in understand- 
ing this fact and making no insistent demand. 

Sometimes he submitted these various questions and 
conclusions to his father, and was gratified to find that, 
while Vincent found the subject less interesting than 
his son, he had thought about it and had evolved much 
the same analysis. 

^^The church is on its last legs. It understands that, 
and is meeting the situation with a good deal of dig- 
nity and self-respect As far as it can, it marches 
abreast with the age, keeping up with the times imtil 
it is sure its usefulness is over. Because I respect and 
even admire the adaptability it has shown, I am glad 
to have you ally yourself with it. I am especially glad 
since I see that you take it quite in the spirit in which 
it offers itself, and don't expect too much of it I'm 
relieved about you. You used to be such a dreamer 
that I was afraid you'd make sonoe absurd mistakes 
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and get some bad disappointments. But you're coming 
out all right You've caught the swing of the times." 

His father shot such an affectionate, approving look 
at him, ^^hen he said this, that Francis could not un- 
derstand why his own satisfaction was not complete. 
He smiled back responsively, but his heart misgave him. 
Across his mind flashed the memory of a many-tapered 
altar and a throng of worshippers, prostrate, adoring. 
The note of a sanctus bell rang through his ear, and 
instinctively he bent his head a littla 

"Do you know much about the modem Catholic 
Church ?" he ventured carelessly. 

"Oh, the Catholic Church!" His father laughed. 
"Thank heaven, we don't have to concern ourselves with 
that outworn issue! It's fit for the rubbish heap, but 
it hasn't the honest intelligence to know it. A man 
with brains lowers himself by thinking about it." 

The result of all these influences — educational, reli- 
gious, and parental — ^was that, early in his twenty- 
third year, Francis graduated from college, outwardly 
as complete a modem Pagan as his father had de- 
sired. He had taken his bearings, squared himself with 
the twentieth century, and fallen into line with the 
new tendencies. Only his social shyness and his love 
of beauty marked him as different from his fellow men. 
Inwardly, he had many a lurking dissatisfaction, many 
a stifled wonder; but he made light of these discrep- 
ancies and hoped by ignoring them to discourage them 
out of existence. 

When Eleanor Ramsey came back from Europe, he 
had not so much a3 thought of the Grail for six months. 



VI 



¥TE was glad that she came back in the snininer 
•■• -*■ and that their first reunion therefore took place 
in Vermont They had seen each other so seldom and 
had been so long separated that he felt the need of all 
possible reinforcements in meeting her again. The very 
memory of his brief intimacy with her embarrassed him. 
He could not believe that he had once talked so freely 
and — ^well, perhaps foolishly to any one. Let there 
be plenty of space about them when they approached 
each other now — ^woods and meadows and mountains 
among which to take refuge. 

!N'evertheless, he lost not an hour in seeking her out; 
and the actual place in which their eyes and hands met 
was a hotel piazza. 

In the three years of her absence^ she had become 
beautiful instead of pretty. Her tall figure had rounded, 
and held itself nobly ; and the glance of her eyes was 
instinct with that most charming of all things, a girlish 
maturity. She was young, but she seemed to understand 
herself and the world. Two or three young men had 
followed her out on the piazza, but when they saw 
Francis, like good sportsmen, they stood asida 

"Shan't we go for a walk ?" he suggested. "There's 
no place to talk hera" 

She nodded, and stepped off the pia^a beside him. 

54 
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He was silent. It had all come so suddenly — ^her 
arrival, his hurrying to see her, her prompt appearance 
at the door, and her equally prompt departure with 
him, his recognition of her beauty, and her recognition 
of something which he did not yet understand — ^that 
he was bewildered. But, underneath his confusion, his 
heart kept exultingly congratulating him. She was 
the same, she was his friend, he felt no reserve with 
her. 

^^I'm glad you came at once,'' she said, as they made 
their way down the village street and out into the 
meadows. "I wanted to see you." 

She turned and looked at him; and again he saw 
that she recognised something of which he was unaware, 
something that brought a shadow into her eyes. 

"Well?" he said anxiously, challengingly. 

But she shook her head. 

^Wait," she replied. "Let's cUmb the hill." 

It was a perfect August day. The mountains were 
dreaming in a light haze, and the valley was brim- 
ming with misty sunlight. The soft sky was tenanted 
by a few vague clouds, their bases merging in the 
tender blue. Crickets chirped drowsily, slender brooks 
made a murmurous lapping, and the wind sighed in 
the grass. The whole mood of the day was pensive, 
gentle, full of repose. 

"I just can't tell you how good it seems to me to 
be back," Eleanor said at last, breaking the silence 
and stopping in a wide meadow to look around at the 
hills. "Green Peak, West Mountain — ^they're better 
than all the Matterhoms in the world." 
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^^But you must have seen many beautiful thingB," 
Francis suggested. "I confess I've been rather envy- 
ing you." 

"Yes, I have, of course," she answered slowly. "And 
I've enjoyed them immensely. But there's nothing like 
the place you have loved, the place which has tau^t 
you." 

Francis looked at her curiously. 

"How many years have you been in Vermont!" he 
asked. "I never saw you until the summer we met" 

"Only that one season," she answered. "But don't 
you know how, sometimes, when the conditions are just 
right, you learn everything at once! I was blind when 
we came to Vermont that Juna When we left in Sep- 
tember, I had opened my eyes." 

Francis was deeply interested. 

"I wish I had known," he murmured. 

"I wish you had !" she surprised him by saying fer^ 
vently. "It seemed incredible to me that you didn't 
know; for it was you, more than any one or anything 
else, who taught ma" 

"Me!" cried Francis, too completely taken aback to 
be grammatical. 

He came to a full stop on the hillside, that he might 
study her. 

They were well above the valley now, in a rolling 
pasture full of rocks and prairie weed. Beside them 
a little brook slipped through the bushes, making a 
musical chatter over its stony bed. Above them, the 
crest of West Mountain loomed, dreaming, with a lu- 
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minous purple shadow filling its breast. Silence and 
solitude folded them securely. 

"Let's sit down," said Eleanor, turning aside to 
the shade of a beech tree that overhung the brook. She 
took off her hat, and leaned her head back against the 
trunk of the tree. Francis sat down beside her. He 
could hardly wait for her to go on with her surprising 
reminiscences. But he did not urge her, as, for a min- 
ute or two, she sat, musing, with her eyes in the brook. 

"You see," she at last recommenced, speaking slowly, 
"I had never seen any one like you before. You may 
not remember that you sat at the same dining-room 
table with me." Francis interrupted her: "Oh, yes!" 
*Well, I used to watch you when you came in from 
your long, mysterious days on the mountains, and I 
used to wonder what made you look so happy. All 
the other young people looked contented enough. They 
had been playing golf or tennis, or going on picnics 
together; they were a jolly lot. But you were different. 
I didn't know what to make of you. 

"One Sunday, the minister in the church read about 
Moses coming down from the mountain ; and I thought 
of your face. I think I stood a little in awe of you. 

"Perhaps that was why I didn't try harder to get you 
to talk with me. I wasn't sure I'd know what to say. 
I did make a sort of an effort once or twice, meeting 
you on the piazza or in the road. But I never got 
anywhere. You only said, yes, it was a pleasant day; 
and went on off by yourself to enjoy it. You were 
maddening. 

"Of course, I did my best to guess at your interest 
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I went out and looked at the mountains. I watched the 
sun set and the moon rise, and I frightened my father 
by spending a day alone in the woods. I imderstood 
better then, but I still needed to have you talk to me. 

"That's why I followed you down to the brook, the 
evening of the Grail." 

Francis said nothing during the whole of this frag- 
mentary little recital. He was too astonished, he had 
too much to think about. Up to the last sentence he 
kept his eyes fastened earnestly on his companion but, 
as she raised hers, concluding the first part of her nar- 
rative, he suddenly looked away. 

The action was more effective than words. It pro- 
duced an abrupt change in Eleanor's mood, switching 
her off from continuance with her story, and bringing 
to full development the cloud which had shown itself 
in her eyes half an hour before. 

"Francis!" It was evident that she did not realise 
her own use of his name. She leaned forward and 
challenged him, her hands clasped about her knees, her 
head thrown back. "Don't tell me that you've forgot- 
ten, that you don't care any more." 

There was appeal and dismay in her voice. There 
was even a kind of fear. Her eyes summoned him 
inexorably till he once more looked up. He glanced 
at her, and made a mute, helpless gesture with his 
hands. 

"Oh !" she cried. "Oh ! I knew it the minute I saw 
you ; but I didn't believe it, I couldn't believe it. How 
did it ever happen ?" 

He did not answer her at once. The surprise of her 
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revelation wrought with the complexities of his own 
recent development to produce a hopeless confusion in 
him. He was distressed at her sorrow, and felt ob- 
scurely ashamed of himself. 

"Eleanor," he said at last, using her name as un- 
consciously as she had used his, "I'm awfully sorry. 
I never dreamed that what I thought or felt made any 
difference to any one but myself. But I guess I can't 
help it. You see, I've been reading a lot of books and 
thinking about them; and I've come to the conclusion 
that nothing is very real, anyway, and therefore that 
we'd better concern ourselves with what we can take 
hold of most solidly." 

The explanation was the best he could offer on the 
spur of the moment, but he did not look quite satisfied 
with it. 

She lost no time in taking him up. 

"What do you call solid ?" 

He hesitated. He was having to think fast to for^ 
mulate his creed. 

"Why, the everyday life of the modem world, I sup- 
pose : politics, business, industry, labour and capital." 

"How much do you know about them ?" 

He shook his head deprecatingly. 

"Well, I know a good deal," she informed him ; "for 
I've lived in London. And I tell you there's nothing 
that changes so fast as the modern world. It's all right 
as a phase, a development, it's immensely interesting; 
but it isn't solid, it isn't real. That's what's the mat- 
ter with it : it longs for reality." 

She spoke very rapidly, sitting up straight, with 
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her grey eyes wide and a colour mounting into her 
cheeks. 

"You see, I've done some thinking too," she went on ; 
"and, though I haven't read very many books, I've met 
a good many people. They are most of them dead in 
earnest. It's really a very serious age we've been bom 
into. But they're restless and dissatisfied. I was just 
like them, I'm like them now. In London I went in 
for all sorts of practical things — slimi work and girls' 
clubs and charity fairs. I did my best, but I never 
seemed to get anywhere. There was always something 
lacking, something which I needed first, and then the 
other things would fit into place. I knew all the time 
what it was, for I never forgot your face. It was the 
Light, the Grail. You had pointed it out to me. But 
that wasn't enough. I must come back to you and 
learn how to climb to it. So I came back. And now" — 
her voice broke, and she paused, turning her face away 
— "you have given up," she concluded on a note of 
deep distress. 

Francis had never in his life felt so unhappy, so 
at a loss. He was torn between his sudden conviction 
of faithlessness to his friend, and the apparently con- 
tradictory necessity of being true to himself. He must 
say something; but what? He plunged into speech. 

"No," he protested, "no, Eleanor. It isn't that I've 
given up. I guess, perhaps, people don't ever give up 
things like that. It's just" — ^he hesitated — "just that 
I've changed my direction. I've accepted the fact that 
no one can ever really know anything in this world, and 
I've decided to make the best of appearances." 
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"I suppose you're what people call an agnostic/' 

"Well," he admitted, ''what of that ? There's noth- 
ing offensive about agnosticism, you know; it's purely 
defensive. It simply says it doesn't know. There may, 
or there may not, be some reality to correspond with 
the Grail idea. I hope there is ; but, so long as I don't 
know, I can't commit myself. Truly, Eleanor," — at 
last he spoke with a certain show of conviction — "I don't 
see how a himible and honest person can be anything 
but an agnostic." 

"Humble and honest," she mused half aloud, looking 
away from him, "and stupid and lazy and indifferent. 
It means that you don't know that any sort of an 
affirmative is better than a negative ; it means that you 
haven't cared enough about the Grail to find out whether 
it's true or not. I can't understand that Why, I 
should think that, once having loved it as you did three 
years ago, you'd give all your time, you'd leave no 
stone unturned, to make sure about it one way or the 
other. I never was so disappointed. I'd much rather 
have you tell me, 'It isn't true,' than, 'Maybe it is and 
maybe it isn't. Eeally, I can't say.' " 

She exaggerated his balanced tone in a manner that 
was not altogether fair, but that was effective. He 
flushed and looked away. 

"I'm sorry, but I can't help it," he replied, after a 
moment, with dignity. "It is of course beyond one's 
power to convince one's self." 

"Oh, no, it isn't!" She contradicted him so flatly 
that a gleam of real indignation crept into his eyes. 
"That's the silly mistake people make nowadays. 
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What's your will for ? (Jo on I Tliat's right. I want 
you to be angry with me. I want to hurt you dread- 
fully, you have hurt and disappointed me so much." 

Her eyes met his squarely, flashing back fire to their 
fire, but there was a tremor in her voice. 

"Eleanor," — he put out his hand appealingly and 
laid hold on a comer of her skirt — "don't be so hard 
on me. One would think I had betrayed some com- 
pact, some sacred trust." 

"You have !" she broke in unhesitatingly. "No one 
can feel and look the way you did three years ago, 
and get people to watching and following him, and 
then just stop, without being disloyaL" 

"But I didn't know." 

"That doesn't make any difference. Your stupid 
Tmowing' again!" 

"It was all so vague." 

Her voice and the touch of her skirt had pricked his 
bubble of anger, and he pleaded his cause gently. He 
was relieved that she did not pull her dress away. 

"Exactly !" Her mood did not flag. "That was why 
it was your business to study it soberly and find out 
just what it meant." 

"But it's bound to be vague. No one can find out. 
It's beyond us all." 

"I'm not so sure of that." She paused and looked 
at him thoughtfully a moment, and he was glad to de- 
tect a new point of view in her eyes, a more com- 
panionable sharing of interest. "What have you made 
of the Catholic Church ?" she surprised him by asking 
abruptly. 
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He had not expected the turn, but he made it as 
swiftly as she, though lagging a little behind her. Once 
more his eyes deprecated. 

"I haven^t been inside a Catholic church since that 
Benediqtion/^ he confessed. 

''Why not V 

Yes, surely, her mood had changed. It was no less 
earnest, but it was more patient, it dealt more toler- 
antly with him. He responded to it 

"For all sorts of reasons," he said. "I wanted to 
wait for you. I've become a member of the Congre- 
gational Church, and naturally I go there with my 
mother. I was on my guard against the Scarlet Woman ; 
for, really, you know, she has done lots of harm. I was 
anxious to read and think as much as possible before 
I tackled the thing again." 

He offered these disconnected reasons just as they 
occurred to him. 

Eleanor pondered them. 

"I didn't wait for you," she remarked, speaking remi- 
niscently, with her eyes once more in the brook. "But 
then I couldn't I was in the heart of a Catholic coun- 
try, and you were thousands of miles away. I know 
the Catholic service by heart," she concluded. "But I 
don't in the least understand it," she added unex- 
pectedly. 

"You want to ?" he questioned her. 

"Oh, yes!" She brought her earnest gaze back to 
him. "More than anything else in the world. That's 
why I'm so disappointed. I thought that you would 
surely have worked the thing out by this time, and 
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that you'd tell me about it, and then it would all be 
clear. It never occurred to me that you could ignore 
it. You were so deeply impressed/' 

Her voice judged him sadly. 

"Eleanor!" He sat up and shook himself. "Upon 
my word, I think you're too hard on me. I have really 
been doing my best. One has to grow slowly and feel 
one's way; one has to be honest I haven't ignored 
it. It's been in the background of my consciousness 
all the time, and I have referred most everything to it. 
Just lately, I have deferred it, waiting — ^well, perhaps, 
waiting for you to return. Now, if you want to, I'll 
go to work on it, with you, seriously." 

"Will you?" The cloud in Eleanor's eyes lifted a 
little, and a clear beam shone out from underneath. 
"That's good. I'm glad. Your last remarks aren't 
very consistent with those you made when we first be- 
gan to talk. After all, you haven't forgotten; you 
haven't even lost interest. I thought you hadn't. I 
told you I couldn't believe it. But you did frighten 
me." 

She smiled, and impulsively held out her hand in 
friendly gratulation. 

"But I warn you" — ^his spirit repulsed hers a little, 
though, of course, he took her hand and held it closely — 
"that I may not be of much use to you, that I may 
even disappoint and grieve you worse than ever. I am 
honestly not prepared to find anything in the Catholic 
Church but " 

He paused. 

"Humbug?" she suggested, unafraid. ^Well, I told 
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you I'd rather know that a thing was false than go on 
dallying with an uncertainty about iV 

They said nothing more for a while. The silence 
of the late afternoon brooded over them, and the long 
shadows stretched half way down the hill. The voice 
of the brook subdued itself to a still softer undertone. 
From the edge of the wood a hermit thrush sang with 
all the plaintive sweetness of the waning year. 

"How beautiful!" Eleanor murmured. She turned 
her head, and laid her cheek against the trunk of the 
tree that held her. "I am so glad to be back. You 
and the valley together are surely going to teach me 
all I want to know.'' 

Francis stared at her with such a baffled look of per- 
plexity and humility that, meeting his eyes, she laughed 
suddenly. 

"You poor thing! But I can't help it, I can't let 
you off. People like you are of the natural order of 
priests, and just have to bear the burden of other 
people's destinies." 

"Well " He sighed. "I'll do my best," he con- 
cluded soberly. 



vn 



T^RANCIS did not sleep very well that night He 
•*• went to bed at his usual hour, and habit submerged 
him in prompt obUvion; but presently he woke with a 
sense that something which was not quite right would 
have to be dealt with. Then, for a long time, he lay 
on his back, with his hands clasped behind his head, 
and stared into the darkness. 

What was the matter ? Did he feel ashamed ? Yes, 
evidently he did. But he was not at all sure that he 
ought to feel so; and he wrestled with his finger of 
scorn, if, perchance, it might not relent and caress him. 
He had done his best. Three years ago his young 
ignorance had persuaded him that the most important 
thing in life was something beyond and above it, 
something which was symbolised by a vanishing light 
on the mountain. Therefore he had set himself with 
all his heart to follow it. But, on reading and think- 
ing and growing up, he had decided that such lights of 
the spirit are as unreal and unattainable as the lights 
which represent them in nature; and he had resolved 
not to waste himself on a delusion. Surely he had 
taken the only manly course. Ought he not to hold 
to it, and try to persuade Eleanor that his new way 
of thinkings though not so splendid as the old, was 
much more reliable ? 

66 
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The trouble was that her appeal had reached the 
old faith in him, where it lay asleep — ^not dead, after 
all — ^underneath the careful accumulations of his schol- 
arship. Trouble, indeed! He drew a long breath 
which was partly a sigh, partly a laugh, as he remem- 
bered how, after supper that evening, he had gone off 
by himself in the meadows and had worshipped the 
stars and the silence, the mountains, the very gras8> 
with more than his old groping passion. It was not 
just their loveliness which had moved him — ^that was 
all right, everybody admires the visible beauty of the 
world — ^but something behind and beyond liiem again : 
that very something which he had decided was not 
there. 

Yet, if it was not there, how did he ever get the idea 
of it ? This familiar old question confronted him, and 
drove him back to the safe ground of his agnosticism. 
When so many things may or may not be true, it is 
surely the part of a wise man not to commit himself. 

If it had not been for the thought of Eleanor, his 
re-threshing of his problem might have ended, as usual, 
here. But what was he going to do about her? She 
had set her heart on the definite solution of mysteries 
which he had first suggested to her, and she had ap- 
pealed to him, she had almost commanded him. Again 
he drew a long breath which, this time, was wholly a 
sigh; and once more his spirit echoed the plaint of 
Jeremiah and Moses and all on whom the burden of 
prophecy has been laid: ^Tord, why must I do this? 
I do not know how. It is too much for me." With 
nothing but his own destiny and welfare to consider. 
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his balanced course would have been plain, but Eleanor's 
need left him no choice but to set to work thinking 
and surmising again. 

He thought so hard there, alone in the night, that 
the pale dawn came creeping into his room before he 
turned over and went to sleep again. 

The next morning he was all for hunting up Eleanor 
and suggesting another walk; but a tel^ram from his 
father forestalled him: "Meet me in New York. Sail 
Saturday for Italy." 

This sudden change was not altogether a surprise. 
Vincent and Francis had originally intended to spend 
the whole summer abroad; but some work had come 
up which had kept the father at his desk. There were 
now only seven weeks left before the opening of the 
new term ; but they were better than nothing. Perhaps 
an extension of time would be granted which would 
give the travellers two full months. Francis hurried 
to pack his suitcase, and then ran to find and take 
leave of Eleanor, his face aglow with anticipation, but 
touched with a very real shade of regret which was all 
the more flattering for being unconscious. 

"We seem to be always meeting and parting,'' he 
said. "It's too bad." 

"Yes," she replied. "And each time we leave such 
lots unsaid. But perhaps it's just as well to have 
our discussions to think about. You will think about 
our last one, won't you? Please. And you'll go to 
High Mass in Rome?" 

"All right," he promised her, his eyes reflecting the 
serious look in hers. "I'll do the best I can." 
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"Tou must/^ she said. "That's your business.'^ 

His mother said little as she took leave of him. But 
when he opened his bag, he found that she had slipped 
into it a New Testament and a book of daily prayers. 

They were gone two months, and they had a more 
wonderful time than Francis could have dreamed. Vin- 
cent was at his very best as a companion. The reac- 
tion from his recent long concentration on work left 
him free and light-hearted and alert for enjoyment. 
Nothing escaped him, and in everything he found some 
ministration of delight. He was young and amusing 
and sympathetic. Francis had never loved him so 
well. 

"I tell you, boy," Vincent said, as, arm in arm, 
they paced the deck of the steamer, "it's great to have 
you grown up. I've got a real comrade at last. I've 
always wanted one." 

Francis thought of his mother, and sighed with a 
curious pang of compassion. But he squeezed his fa- 
ther's arm. 

'We seem to be pretty fairly alike," Vincent went 
on confidingly. "At least, we're in sympathy. It must 
be tormenting to have a son who doesn't see eye to eye 
with you. Like an astigmatism in your own vision — 
perplexing and maddening." 

Francis winced — ^he had not the least idea why. He 
made haste to change his movement into another pres- 
sure of his father's arm. 

"I expect to look at Italy through your eyes," he 
announced confidently. 

And, for the most part, he did. On the day of their 
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landing his father would not let him come on deck 
until their steamer occupied just the right position in 
the bay of Naples. Then he called him, and stood back 
to watch the full beauty of the matchless scene burst 
upon him. Late that afternoon, when they had loitered 
about the picturesque streets and along the laughing, 
dreaming qiuii, and had steeped themselves in the blithe 
spirit of the place, Vincent suddenly called a cab and 
drove to the Museum. There he led the way straight 
to the Psyche; and for half an hour or so sat silent 
on a bench with his son, contemplating the pure, gra- 
cious bit of loveliness before them. 

"I think it's I who look through your eyes," he said, 
as they rose to go. "You certainly make me see things 
in a new light, enjoy them all over again from the be- 
ginning. Perhaps, some day, you'll happen on some- 
thing which I have never appreciated; and then I'll 
have a new revelation." 

Naples and Rome, Siena and Florence: that was all 
they had time for, but that was enough. At the end 
Francis was even glad to get away and sort his treasures 
of memory and brood over them. 

He had never had such a convincing, rapturous sense 
of the supreme importance of beauty. It was beauty 
everywhere to which his father called his attention, or 
which saluted him of its own accord, stealing out upon 
him from the midst of the most uninteresting street, or 
casting its magic spell over a whole garden or town. 
It was not incidental, this beauty; it was part of the 
very fabric of life in this old coimtry. Past genera- 
tions had been nourished on it, and had left it for 
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the admiration of the later age. He responded to it 
as never before, loved it, gave himself over to it, and 
longed to make it a part of himself and bear it away 
with him. Certain crises of ecstasy (in the Sistine 
Chapel, the Medici gardens, on the summit of Monte 
Cavo, in a solemn, candle-lit dusk in the Siena cathe- 
dral) left him shaken and breathless. Not even to his 
father would he confess how much he felt the glory 
of some things. 

But his reticence was not altogether due to a natural 
sense of reserve. There was in it a baffling conviction 
that he felt more than his father felt, or, at least, that 
his emotion had a different element in it. It was that 
inexorable ^^something behind and beyond" which was 
at him again, which reached out and sunmioned him 
through the grace of colour and line. Once, when 
he and his father had sat a long time looking at a 
statue and his father said, "How exquisitely the line 
of the neck melts into the shoulder !" Francis, startled, 
barely caught himself back from exclaiming crudely, 
"I didn't know that she had any neck." 

He himself was bewildered by this way he had of 
passing through the outer semblance of things and ig- 
noring it. For it seemed that the semblance was neces- 
sary. He could not lose himself in worship before an 
ugly object; and the more beautiful a thing was, the 
deeper was the spell it cast over him. When his fa- 
ther had called his attention to the grace of the neck 
and shoulder line, he recognised and acknowledged its 
loveliness. What was more, he knew that he must have 
noticed it in the first place; for through it alone he 
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bad passed to its formless significance. He wished he 
could discuss the mysterious process with his father, 
but he dared not run the risk of introducing a false 
note into the harmony of their companionship. 

He did not forget Eleanor's request that he hear High 
Mass in some Eoman church ; and he spent a good deal 
of time wondering how he was going to manage it. 
Once or twice, when he and his father were looking 
at mosaics or frescoes in some dim chapel or wide mar- 
ble nave, a soimd of chanting arose and his father in- 
stantly shut his guide book and thrust it into his pocket. 
"Let's get out of here, son," he said. "I can't stand 
that mummery." Francis knew that he must not think 
of proffering a deliberate request to attend Mass. 

But one day Fortune favoured him. Vincent had 
received an unusually large consignment of letters from 
his bankers; and decided to return with them to his 
hotel before carrying out the plan which he had made 
for the day. 

"They may keep me an hour or so, Francis^" he 
said. "Is there anything you'd like to do ?" 

Francis considered. They were then standing in 
front of a little church, inconspicuous and modest, quite 
unnoticed by Baedeker. 

"I'll go in here and wait," he replied. "There may 
be a fresco or an altar piece." 

As the heavy door swung to behind him and he stood 
in the cool silence, shut off from the noise and the glare 
of the street, he saw that a service was just beginning. 
The candles on the plain little altar were lighted^ and 
priests and acolytes stood before it There were not 
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many worshippers — only a fringe about the chancel rail 
and a few groups scattered through the nave and aisles 
— ^but they were all attentive and reverent; and Fran- 
cis, tiptoeing softly, made haste to join them. Here 
was his chance. High Mass was in progress, and he 
was free to witness it. He found a place by a pillar, 
where he could watch both the priests and the people, 
and he gave himself over to close observation. 

It suited his mood of enquiry that the place was so 
bare and the service so meagre. He wanted to keep 
himself weU in hand and see just what happened. For 
once he had no desire to be carried away and made 
blind to outer semblance; for it was outer semblance 
itself that interested him. He steadied and summoned 
his eye and his ear to apprehend all they could. The 
lapsed arguments of his early months in college came 
back upon him in a flood. Philosophy had not suc- 
ceeded in making much of his first Benediction; yet 
neither had it laid its ghost. Xow what would it make 
of his first Mass ? He appealed to it seriously. 

At first he was sorry that he had no manual of the 
service. He feared that he was going to find it so un- 
intelligible that he could make nothing of it. But his 
college Latin came to his aid. The celebrating priest 
had a clear, resonant voice, and he spoke the words 
of the service slowly. The result was that after a 
little Francis found himself able to follow the sequence 
of prayers, of gospel and epistle and creed, of praise 
and supplication. With all his powers of sympathetic 
transference, he lent himself to the endeavour to find 
out what it was all about. 
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It was a definite sequence — of that there could be no 
manner of doubt It knew where it was going, and 
it marched with a certain grand confidence which was 
very impressive. It did not hurry — in fact, it delayed ; 
but that was evidently because the development was 
too important to be precipitated. It wanted to stimu- 
late reverence to the highest pitch of attention. 

As Francis stood, watching and waiting, the memory 
of other scenes of suspense flashed over his mind with- 
out deflecting it. He remembered how breathlessly he 
had watched the moon rise behind Green Peak in Ver- 
mont, and how long the golden rim had taken to lift 
itself out of the slowly brightening sky. That process 
had had much the same fettering effect on him which 
the similar process of the Mass was having now. Both 
tended inevitably to supreme consummations which 
must on no account be missed. When the moon had 
risen, it transformed the night, lighting up the valley 
and casting a significant spell of beauty over everything. 
When the Mass should have spoken its secret, what new 
glory would crown the world of thought ? Francis won- 
dered intently. He could not avoid the conviction that 
what was about to happen would pierce to the very 
heart of reality. 

The music was not very good. He was glad. It left 
his mind free to watch closely, to hold itself in poise. 
But when it ceased, the silence was all the more im- 
pressive for the harshness of the sounds that had pre- 
ceded it. 

Francis was already on his knees. He had followed 
the movements of the congregation. But when the hush 
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fell, he bent his head and covered his eyes; and, for 
the first time, emotion touched him. He had to strive 
to keep from being carried away. Then the sanctus bell 
rang through the church, and all the people about him 
swayed to a more complete prostration than they had 
yet confessed. He swayed with them — ^he could not 
help it — ^and for a minute or two he lost all track of the 
service that he had been watching so carefully. 

When he raised his head, the crisis was over. The 
priests and the people were erect, the music was jan- 
gling, the door behind him was beginning to swing to 
and fro. The great thing had happened, and life was 
resuming its usual level. 

It certainly had been stupendous. He was more im- 
pressed with its importance than if it had taken place 
in the midst of pomp and ceremony, with the magic 
of beautiful music pervading it. His sudden subjection, 
when he had just been so alert and watchful, surprised 
him and gave him much to think about. He went and 
sat on the steps of a chapel, and pondered earnestly. 

What did it mean? The Incarnation! His mem- 
ory gave him the word mechanically, echoing it from the 
theological information which, like every intelligent 
person, he had amassed in his youth. But that was no 
good to him. All those old terms had outlived their use- 
fulness, and were incapable of playing a significant part 
in a vital religion. He made an instinctive mental 
movement to reject the present suggestion. Then, sud- 
denly, like a dark lantern, it fiashed so bright a ray 
into his unexpectant heart that he was dazzled. The 
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Incarnation ! Why, that meant simply the presence of 
God in matter, that meant 

He was all alone in the little church, but if he had 
not been, it would have made no difference. He rose to 
his feet, he spread his arms wide, he turned toward 
the altar above which the light of the Presence was 
glowing. "God!'' he cried. "Why— Gtxir He stood 
transfixed with realisation. 

Revelations of all kinds have it for their traditional 
privilege to come with a high-handed suddenness; but 
this was so abrupt that, for a minute or two, it defeated 
itself. Francis knew what had happened ; but he could 
not take it in, he could not deal with it. As soon 
as he regained control of his body, he knelt down at 
a prayer-desk before the altar and hid his face in his 
hands — ^not because he was shaken with emotion, for he 
remained singularly calm, but because he wanted to 
give himself every aid to thought. It was not quite 
enough to know. He must, then and there, tell him- 
self what it was that he knew, in order that he and 
himself together — ^witness and collaborator — ^migfat pre- 
serve the knowledge. 

God: that was really all. For years he had gone 
about and about the problem of life, trying it with 
all sorts of philosophies, scanning it, analysing it, turn- 
ing it this way and that. Finally he had given it up 
as unsolvable. And all the time the solution had lain, 
as plain as a title on a title-page, in the very religion 
and the very word which have always made it their 
business to attend to it. 

Why had he been so stupid ? It was not as if he had 
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had no surmise. The Benediction, three years before, 
had explicitly summoned him. But perhaps he had 
not been ready; perhaps his temperament had de- 
manded his long searchings and testings, even his ag< 
nosticism. It might be that his conviction would prove 
all the deeper and richer for the enquiry and experi- 
ence which had preceded it. He made up his mind that 
he must redeem the past by forcing it to enrich the 
future. 

Qod: to this one all sufficient word he came back 
again and again, wondering at its simplicity. God in 
the mountains and in the seas, in music and poetry 
and the love of friends, in statues, in beautiful cities, in 
all that touches and draws the human heart. God was 
the spell that beauty had always cast over him; God 
was the "something behind and beyond.^' Surely he 
must have known this ; he could not believe that he had 
not understood. But it had taken the definite state- 
ment of the Mass to bring the knowledge home to 
him. He saw now that the Christian Church exists 
primarily to assert this divine indwelling, and that 
daily Mass is celebrated to keep the world continually 
in mind of it. Nothing is so important. It sums up 
all philosophies, all revelations, all theories. It is the 
one, the only thing, that matters supremely. His mind 
embraced it with a boundless feeling of having found 
the pearl of great price. 

But before very long a nameless trouble stirred in 
the midst of his gladness; and, rousing himself un- 
easily, he realised that he was thinking of his father. 
For an instant his mood wavered, and he remained 
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on his knees. Then, abruptly, panic seized him and he 
sprang to his feet. What was he doing? Had he yet 
time to shake off his possession and change his mood 
before his father returned ? He dragged out his watch, 
drew a breath of surprise and relief as he saw that he 
had been in the church less than an hour, and hurried 
out into the street. 

He did not stop to analyse his sudden necessity, as 
he strode into the little curiosity shop which, fortu- 
nately, neighboured the church ; but afterwards he knew 
that it had been compounded of a shy reluctance to dis- 
cuss, or even to indicate, his new interest, and of a 
desperate desire not to let anything mar the sympa- 
thetic comradeship that obtained between his father 
and himself. Resolutely he steadied his bewildered 
mind before a table of old brasses. "Look!^^ he com- 
manded it. And, by and by, his vision cleared and 
focussed, and he saw that he was contemplating some 
admirable pieces. 

Decidedly Fortune favoured him that day. When 
his father came up the street, he was able to run to the 
door of the shop and cry, "Father ! Come in here. I've 
made a find." And, in the ensuing excitement of choice 
and barter, he managed to dispose of the lingering 
mental traces of his recent preoccupation and to hide 
them so securely that Vincent never so much as sus- 
pected them. Fifteen minutes later father and son 
went on their way, laughing and talking as whole- 
heartedly as ever. 

The experience stood fast, however. It was one of 
the few things in life that, once having happened, make 
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no doubt of their permanence. Its very consenting to 
be put aside, to defer to other interests, proved its 
sincerity. It could afford to wait. Ignored, neglected, 
it yet managed to pervade everything. 

Loveliness was more lovely than ever to Francis, who 
now looked through and beyond it with the confident 
gaze of one who knows what he is looking for. Se- 
cure in his finding, he dallied with the outer semblance, 
and thereby pleased his father. 

"I used to think you rather unobservant, Francis; 
and I never could understand that — ^you are so fond 
of beautiful things. But Italy is making you keener 
eyed. Yes, isn^t that an exquisite tracery ?" 

Vincent was a late riser ; and Francis found that, by 
getting up early and going for a morning walk, he 
could manage to hear Mass almost every day. His 
spirit fed on it, and grew, and put forth wings. When 
he knelt with the worshippers, and the sanctus bell 
spoke through the hush, he felt the touch of the finger 
of Grod thrill through creation and all things become 
one in their divinity. 

He and his father finished their trip in mutual grati- 
tude and content. £ach one had had an unbl^nished 
good time. ^ 



^ 



yiii 

TTE had tried not to think about Eleanor — save in 
•*■ -*• connection with the problem which she had set 
him — since he came away from home. He had found 
that the personal memory had a curious touch of rest- 
lessness in it. But on the homeward-bound steamer, 
the necessity of ordering and clarifying his experience, 
so that he might share it with her, imposed on him 
hours of meditation during which her grey eyes were 
constantly before him. Then the speed of the steamer 
seemed slow. He watched the western horizon, and 
was irrationally vexed at its persistent aloofness. Once 
in a while he noticed his own impatience and wondered 
at it. He had certainly never wanted to see anybody 
so much. But he told himself, not unnaturally and 
with perfect candour, that his eagerness had its spring 
in his desire to tell her his news. 

When he reached home, he enquired at once if she 
were in town; and was annoyed at his mother for 
being unable to tell him. 

"You^U have to go and see for yourself,'^ said hit 
father, with a pleasant light in his eyes. 

He did so, that evening. He ran all the way from 
his house to hers. To his immense satisfaction, he 
found her alone in a firelit room, playing Beethoven. 
She rose to receive him without even finding a chord 

80 
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to resolve her interrupted harmony ; and he had enough 
of a musical sense to know that that meant a good 
deal. 

But then she suddenly switched on the light in a 
shaded electric lamp and motioned him toward a 
chair. 

"Sit down," she cried. "Begin at the beginning and 
tell me all about it. I can see from your face that 
youVe had a wonderful time." 

"I donH want to begin at the beginning," he an- 
swered, as he subsided into his chair and looked across 
the hearthrug at her. "I want to begin in the middle 
and tell you about just one thing." 

He spoke with such dwelling emphasis, and his eyes 
shone so significantly, that she was arrested. 

"Shall I guess?" she murmured. 

He nodded. 

"You have learned the secret of the Mass." 

Her tone was full of such awed reverence, such en- 
tire docility and belief, that it changed his mood a 
little. He laughed. 

"Oh! that's a big statement," he deprecated. "No, 
I'm not so wise as all that. But Fve made a bold 
guess. Perhaps, if I tell you about it, you can help 
me work it out." 

She waited silently, with her gaze full and un- 
wavering. 

"Well, it's really very simple." He leaned forward 
and took the poker — ^time-honoured assistant in man's 
efforts to get things into words. "But it isn't so easy 
to state," he added, with a sudden flash of admission. 
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"It's — it's — I suppose theological terms don't mean 
anything to you," he ventured, glancing at her. Then, 
as he saw her face fall, "Of course not. They never 
meant anything to me. But I've got hold of one now 
(or, rather, it has got hold of me) that's — ^well, it's a 
nutshell, it's a dark lantern, it's the flower in the cran- 
nied wall. The Church calls it the Incarnation. You 
and I call it the light on the mountain, the colour 
of the sky, the harmony of music, the general loveli- 
ness of the world. We must admit that at least the 
Church has the advantage of conciseness." 

"You think that they mean the same thing?" 

She did not seem to doubt him; she simply ques- 
tioned. 

"I'm sure of it," he answered. "And, probably, if 
the Church had been true to itself and the people true 
to their faith in it, we might have saved ourselves all 
our trouble. There's nothing beyond the Incarnation. 
It answers everything." 

"It's rather pitiful, isn't it ?" he went on when, say- 
ing nothing, she seemed to wait for his elucidation, 
"that we should have held the key of our destiny in 
our hands for nineteen hundred years without using 
it On the steamer, coming home, I read the New Tes- 
tament through three times, and was ashamed of my- 
self. Sure enough: there it all was. ^I am the light 
of the world.' ^In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.' *I 
in you, and ye in me.' ^Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God.' ^Hereby know we that we dwell in Him, and 
He in us.' The same thing over and over again. It 
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was the sum and substance of the teaching of Jesus, the 
one great lesson He came to teach: that our world is 
instinct with divinity, and that that is the reason why 
we love it so well. But we have insisted on not under- 
standing. We have gone on, searching and questioning, 
trying out every possible theory of the nature of things. 
We have given ourselves most heart-rending pains ; and 
all to no purpose at all. Isn't it tragic ?" 

"But how do you know?' She pulled her chair a 
little nearer the fire, and leaned her elbow on her 
knee. "How do you know ?" 

Either helplessly or deliberately, she left her ques- 
tion vague. 

"The Mass told me," he answered promptly. "That's 
just what it means. It acts the whole process of Grod's 
indwelling. It's a real drama of creation." 

"A sort of symbol ?" 

She knit her brows over her brooding eyes, and took 
her turn at poking the fire. 

"Yes, if you want to call it that. But that doesn't 
belittle it, for all our knowledge comes by way of sym- 
bols. Reality is intangible and ineffable. We can love 
it and lose ourselves in it, but we can't think or talk 
about it unless we find some sort of body for it. That's 
why God gave us Christ, the Word. He wanted to 
speak to us." 

"Oh !" said Eleanor. "Yes ! I see." 

She looked up suddenly, and he perceived, from the 
leaping intelligence in her eyes, that he had hit on 
an enlightening phrase. He was very glad. He knew 
that he might have gone on talking for hours, lucidly 
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explaining his belief, and that, lacking some piercing 
idea, the armour of her ignorance might have remained 
intact. 

She waited a moment, her eyes wide with the scope 
of her new conception; then she proved her aptness 
by swinging away on her own account 

"So that, really, Christ^s body is one with the bodies 
of the mountains and stars," she suggested breathlessly. 

"So it is !" he assented, his own eyes aglow. "That's 
what the creed means when it says, ^By Whom all things 
were made.' And when a Catholic receives the Sacra- 
ment, he takes the whole creation into himself.^' 

They were silent. The climax struck them both as 
being rather stupendous. 

"I wonder,^' Eleanor mused after a few moments, 
clasping her hands about her knees and staring into 
the fire, "if it's just a Catholic who does that. All 
the denominations have Communion services, haven't 
theyr 

Francis's shining face clouded^ and he stirred un- 
easily. 

"I don't know." He shook his head. "That's one of 
the many things I've got to try to find out. Yes, of 
course, all the churches have Communion. Whether 
it means the same thing to them all is what I want to 
discover. They certainly don't all express the same 
thing by it." 

His tone and gesture made Eleanor turn away from 
the fire and look at Imn. 

"You're not going to enjoy that investigation ?" she 
questioned. "I see — on account of your mother." 
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"Yes, and my father/' he answered, grateful for her 
sympathetic intelligence. "He hates all religion as 
much as she cares for her special brand of it/' 

"Yet he loves beauty," Eleanor pondered. 

"Intensely. I don't know but maybe that's the trou- 
bla He finds it an end in itself. Perhaps he shows 
his wisdom there. I have always thought him the 
wisest man in the world." 

Francis's manner made haste to repudiate any criti- 
cism of his father. 

^^ell," said Eleanor, "well," — she leaned back in 
her chair and stared into the fire — "what are you going 
to do about it ?" 

"Tackle it !" Francis replied, rather brusquely. "I've 
got to, haven't I ? Didn't we agree that it's the most 
important thing in the world ?" 

Eleanor smiled. 

"Do you realise how you've changed?" she asked, 
once more lifting her friendly gaze to his. "Just two 
months ago you assured me that agnosticism was the 
only philosophy for an intelligent, self-respecting per- 
son. Europe didn't lose any time in converting you, 
did it?" 

"It wasn't Europe," he answered slowly, smiling 
back at her. "It was you." 

"Me?" She was startled. "Why, I saw you only 
that one afternoon, and I had nothing to give you. I 
was asking something of you." 

"Precisely !" he nodded. "I was dreadfully ashamed 
that I had to disappoint you. I went out that very 
evening and asked the hills to forgive me." 
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"And they did r 

"Yes," he answered; and left the statement to ex- 
plain itself. 

"So that now . . ." 

She broke off. Her voice was shaken, and there 
were tears in her eyes. 

"So that now," he took up her words, seeming to 
understand her emotion, "I am going to devote myself 
to learning all I can, for the sake of both of us." 

She was silent a minute. Her tears overflowed, and 
she frankly wiped them away, laughing at them. 

"You see," she explained, "I really had the matter 
a good deal at heart, and I was dreadfully disappointed 
when I thought you had forgotten. I can't tell you — 
I guess I don't have to tell you — ^how relieved I am." 

She got up abruptly, and, going to the piano, burst 
forth into the triumphant chords of Chopin's twentieth 
prelude. 

While she was playing, the door behind her opened 
and her father came into the room. Francis knew 
at once who he must be, but expected him to stop where 
he was and wait till the music was over; therefore, he 
did not rise from his chair nor divert his attention. 
But music was to Mr. Ramsey what a clump of flowers 
might be in the path of a preoccupied dog. With his 
hand extended, he crossed the room, calling out in a 
big, hearty voice: 

"You must be Merwin's son. Aren't you? Well, 
well! I'm glad to meet you. I've heard both your 
father and Nelly talk about you. Just back from Eu- 
rope ? Had a good time ?" 
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He completely drowned out Eleanor's pianissimo. 

Francis got to his feet and returned the cordial 
handshake as best he could. But he cast an appealing 
glance at Eleanor. Why didn't she stop playing? He 
could not help listening for her singing notes under- 
neath her father's remarks, and the conflict of atten- 
tion bewildered him. He did not know what he was 
saying to his unexpected host. • The grey eyes behind 
the piano shone with a sudden amusement and mis- 
chief, and the prelude went on to its natural conclu- 
sion ; but it did have sufficient mercy to spare the situ- 
ation a da capo. Eleanor stopped and sat, smiling and 
watching, with her hands on the keys. 

Frederick Ramsey was a big man. His shoulders 
were broad and his bald head, with its fringe of grey 
hair, overtopped that of Francis. He was very well 
dressed and evidently quite as well fed. His whole 
person exuded a comfortable suggestion of club rooms 
and cocktails and valets and expensive tailors. His 
eyes — ^grey like Eleanor's — ^were shrewd and humor- 
ous and peremptory. His chin was that of a master 
of affairs. Francis found himself wondering in what 
language he should talk to him. 

But the older man took no more account of youthful 
uncertainties and hesitations than of youthful music; 
and he lost no time in proclaiming the language in 
which he chose to communicate. 

"Had a good time abroad? Well, that's all right. 
Europe's a jolly place. But America's better, isn't it ? 
America's the country in which to live and work." 

"Yes," replied Francis. "Yes, of course." Then he 
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suddenly made up his mind to speak his own lan- 
guage as boldly as this undauntable man spoke his; 
and he added^ "IVe come back very eager to help on 
the cause of American beauty and righteousness." 

He knew how priggish this speech must sound, and 
he took a perverse satisfaction in it. He felt himself 
under an obscure necessity to rub Eleanor's father the 
wrong way. 

^^Lord!'' said Mr. Ramsey. He turned and cast a 
whimsical glance at Eleanor; but her face was in 
shadow, and he could not read her expression. "You 
young folks do fly pretty far over my old head," he 
continued meekly, approaching the fire to knock the 
ashes from his fragrant cigar. 

Eleanor left the piano and came forward into the 
lamplight. Her eyes looked anxious beneath their lin- 
gering amuflement. 

"Sit down," she suggested to the two men. "Here's 
your ash tray, father. You smoke, don't you t" turning 
to Francis. "Please do," her eyes coaxed. 

iN'ow, up to the last few months, Francis had smoked, 
in moderation. But he had never greatly cared for the 
practice, and had finally given it up. As he looked 
down into Eleanor's face, he was in two minds : whether 
to gratify her, or whether to stick to what had become 
a tolerant sort of principle with him. Principle won 
out. It was reinforced by the devil, in the shape of 
an edgy unwillingness to concede anything to the suave 
man on the hearthrug. 

With her look of anxiety turning into a sort of 
dismay, Eleanor took possession of the conversational 
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helm; and, perched on the arm of her father's diair, 
she made Francis tell them both about the secular things 
he had seen abroad — ^the hotels at which he had stayed, 
the drives and automobile trips he had taken, the tow- 
ers he had climbed, the steamers on which he had 
crossed. He had no choice but to answer her ques- 
tions, and soon she had him talking intelligently about 
the condition of Italian politics. Her father was mol- 
lified. The look of contemptuous boredom left his face, 
and he joined in the conversation genially. 

But Francis did not stay much longer. To do him 
justice, he remembered that this was his first evening 
at home, and that his mother would naturally expect 
a share of it. He took his leave in a sufficiently cred- 
itable manner. 

"Budding evangelist, Nelly V^ Mr. Eamsey asked, as 
the door closed and Eleanor came back to the fire. 

"No," she replied lightly, "I believe he's going to fit 
himself to teach philosophy.'' 

*Well" — ^her father smiled at her rallyingly — "it 
speaks well for him that you like him, and that he's 
the son of that very unpious person, Vincent Merwin. 
I guess he'll come out all right. But* you'll have to 
teach him a lesson or two in worldly amenity." 



IX 



t^RANCIS had looked forward, with a keen intel- 
*• lectual anticipation, to his first year of graduate 
work. He had promised himself great joy in the chance 
to devote himself wholly to the study of philosophy, 
fathoming the various systems to the full extent of his 
particular plumb line, piecing out the plumb line as 
far as possible. But, even before he began his lectures, 
he knew that he was in for disappointment. 

It seemed absurd to confess, even to himself, that 
he had no further interest in complex and elaborate sys- 
tems of thought. He was so young and unlearned, 
and they were so venerable. But the fact remained 
(and in the bottom of his heart he knew that it was not 
at all absurd) that, since his first Catholic Mass, all 
other theories of reality seemed to him a waste of time. 

"What's the matter, Merwin ?" one of his professors 
asked him after a few weeks. "You don't seem to take 
hold very well. And you did such capital work last 
year. You haven't lost interest, have you ?" 

Francis hesitated. But, fortunately, it seemed so 
impossible to the professor that his favourite pupil 
should have grown indifferent, that he spared him an 
answer. 

"I suppose you're still under the spell of Europe," 
he suggested kindly. "Well, that's not unnatural ; but 
wake up as soon as you can." 

90 
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His father and mother knew nothing of his flagging 
of interest; nor, for some time, did they know of his 
constant attendance at the Roman Catholic church. He 
had always been given to morning walks, especially on 
Sunday, when breakfast was late; and no one was the 
wiser for his weekly hearing of early Mass. At eleven 
o^clock he went as usual with his mother to the Con- 
gregational service. 

He was perfectly upright in his reticence. He wanted 
to get his reasons well in hand before he spoke of his 
new interest to those who would not understand it, 
who might disapprove of it. 

Eleanor went to Saint Joseph's too. But she pre- 
ferred High Mass; and, having no church obligations, 
she was free to please herself. So that, save for an 
occasional Benediction, she and Francis seldom heard 
a service together. 

It may have been that their separateness was actu- 
ated by another, half unconscious motive. The rela- 
tion between them was one of a growing tenderness 
which made it hard for them to preserve their poise 
in each other's presence, and almost impossible for 
them to think of anything but each other. Some- 
times, on their walks in the country, there fell long, 
troubled silences which reminded Francis of a distant 
cloud which he had once seen, shot through and through 
with voiceless lightning. Of course he knew that he 
loved her. But he was not yet quite ready to tell her 
so. Meantime, he had often to hold her image at arm's 
length. 

It is strange that Providence does not more fre- 
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quently respect the conscientious plans of its children, 
and let them work out. Does it, perhaps, think that 
that way lies too much of ease? Francis had ordered 
and clarified his mind until he was all but ready to 
take his father into his confidence, and was just wait- 
ing a happy opportunity, when Vincent surprised the 
whole situation by getting caught in a downpour of 
rain outside Saint Joseph's church. He dashed up the 
steps for refuge; and, pushing open the door, found 
his son on his knees, rapt before the Host. 

It had been a day of particular stress and restless- 
ness with Francis. He had spent the morning, trying 
in vain to interest himself in the subtleties of Hegel's 
philosophy. In the early afternoon he had gone to see 
if Eleanor would take a walk with him; and, not find- 
ing her at home, he had drifted in the direction of 
Saint Joseph's church. There was no service at this 
hour; and at first it had not occurred to his Prot- 
estant mind to go in. Why should one enter a per- 
fectly empty and idle and not particularly beautiful 
church? But then he had noticed that the door stood 
ajar, and suddenly he had run up the steps. 

The day was cloudy, and the big interior of the 
church was dusky with shadows. The light came dimly 
through the coloured windows. As Francis had fore- 
seen, there was no one there; but his expectation was, 
nevertheless, directly contradicted, for he instantly 
knew that the place was anything but empty. Rather, 
it was tingling with an all-pervading, omnipotent sense 
of an awful Presence which brought him to his knees. 
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The light, hanging before the altar, proclaimed it ; and 
all the shadows were instinct with it. 

The experience was a new one to Francis. On en- 
tering the woods in Vermont he had been sometimes ar- 
rested, subdued, touched with divinity. But his knees 
had not yielded their tribute then. Now he knelt down, 
just where he was, in the back of the church, and hid 
his face in his hands. All his restlessness dropped from 
him, and he knew himself at home. It was awful but 
very sweet to be thus alone with God. 

He never knew how long he knelt there before he 
heard his father's voice, speaking anxiously : "Francis I 
Francis!" He felt a solicitous hand on his shoulder, 
and, as soon as he could, he looked up into his fa- 
ther's face. But he had to look a long time before 
he really saw who it was; and when recognition was 
fully awake, he gave expression to it in such a beatific 
smile that Vincent was frightened. 

"Boy, what's the matter ? Are you ill ? Come home 
with father." 

Francis gulped. He did not want to laugh, for, as 
soon as he knew anything, he knew that the situation 
was serious ; but he could not help feeling the humour 
of his father's concern. 

"I'm not crazy, dad," he whispered, getting to his 
feet. "I'm not sick nor moonstruck nor anything ab- 
normaL I'm just " 

As, unmindful of the rain, they went down the steps 
of the church, he put his arm through his father's 
and pressed close to him. If he could hold him with his 
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handy perhaps the dreaded mental chasm might not 
yawn between them. 

"Well/' he continued presently, "it's something I've 
been meaning to tell you for some time, but I haven't 
been quite ready." 

Vincent turned and looked at his son. He seemed 
hardly relieved by the reassurance that the boy was 
not sick. 

"What do you mean ?" he said sharply. "Tell me at 
once." 

The rain had slackened, but, if it had not, they would 
probably have paid no attention to it. They did not turn 
homeward ; but, with mutual, perhaps unconscious con- 
sent, they directed their footsteps down an un- 
frequented street which led out into the country. 

Francis was silent. The crisis had come so suddenly, 
and had found him so genuinely unprepared, that his 
mind could not help being slow in dealing with it. But 
he felt his father's anxiety; and, as fast as he could, 
he summoned and marshalled his thoughts. He must 
speak rapidly, but he must use just the right words. 
The double challenge roused his whole being. 

"Father," he began, "you trust me, don't you ?" 

"Why, yes, boy," said Vincent, after a slight pause 
which Francis understood to be one of realisation, not 
of doubt. "Of course I do." 

He looked up with a frank smile of comradeship in 
which there shone a certain relief. In his first be- 
wilderment, he had all but forgotten that the person 
who had caused his alarm was, after all, one in whom 
he had confidence. 
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*^ell,'' Francis continued, meeting his eyes with all 
the trust and affection of which his own eyes were ca- 
pable, "then you must believe that I haven't done any- 
thing disgraceful. 

"The gist of the thing is," he went on quickly, en- 
couraged by the success of his first step, "that I've taken 
what seems to me the biggest and most promising road 
leading from the love of beauty where you started 
me. It's a logical development. If you hadn't been a 
little differently constituted, you might have taken 
it too. 

"It's strange what a big difference a little difference 
can make," he went on, as Vincent, listening intently, 
refrained from comment. "For the most part, you and 
I are as alike as two peas. But — ^well, you read Keats 
and I read Francis Thompson; you prefer Tschaikow- 
sky, I prefer Beethoven; you teach history, and I'm 
getting ready to teach philosophy. You like to dwell 
on beautiful things, and I want to get behind them. 
It's natural that you shouldn't care for the Catholic 
service, except as a spectacle; and that it should mean 
everything to me. You never have minded my other 
differences ; you're not going to mind this, are you ?" 

"Francis, do you mean to tell me," — Vincent spoke 
as reasonably as he could, but there was real dismay 
in his tone — "that the Catholic Church means anything 
to you, let alone everything ?" 

Once more his alarm banished every other sentiment 
from his face. 

Francis nodded. 

"It seems to me to hold the key to all the philoso- 
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phies/' he said, "and to be the shrine of all loveli- 
ness." 

"Oh, but, boy, you don't know — ^I must tell you — 
this is the result of your indifference toward history — 
you are simply ignorant— listen !" 

Poor Vincent burst forth in a flood of words that 
was at first incoherent, but that he presently steadied 
into a masterful stream. With the swift competence 
of one who knows what he is talking about, he gave 
his son an outline of Church history, dwelling on the 
pre-Reformation abuses, the prejudices, the absurdities, 
the atrocities. 

"There never has been such a foe of progress," he de- 
clared. "It has set itself against every new idea ; every 
scheme for improvement has had to fight it to the death. 
It has been a disgrace to our human nature. It has 
deliberately pandered to some of our worst traits: su- 
perstition, sentimentality, laziness. It has done us 
infinitely more harm than good. An intelligent man 
simply can't have anything to do with it, Francis. It's 
impossible." 

Francis listened. Of course the charge was familiar 
enough to him. He had not altogether forgotten his 
Sophomore lectures in history. But now, as then, the 
recital did not seem to him very important. 

"It's no use, dad." He shook his head, smiling dis- 
armingly. "You're a historian. I'm a philosopher; 
and that which is seems to me much more important 
than that which has been." 

"But that which is is the product of that which has 
been," protested his father. 
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"Not in intention," replied Francis slowly. "The 
intention, the idea itself, has existed unchanged from 
the beginning. It's that which interests me." 

"Good heavens! You mean to say you don't care 
what effect it has on the life of the world, on the course 
of history ?" 

Vincent's voice rang out. 

"Yes, of course I care," Francis answered; "for it 
exists for the sake of the world. But perhaps the world 
has been largely to blame for the abuses you men- 
tioned. The Church is a counsel of perfection, and 
we're not yet good enough for it." 

"Counsel of perfection !" In spite of himself, Vin* 
cent was growing angry. "You call that perfection — 
that mummery of lights and processions and bells, of 
incense and incantation, that tyranny over man's rea- 
son, that — ^faugh! Francis, really, you must be mad. 
I do hope you are mad." 

Francis sighed heavily. This was worse than he 
had feared. 

"Don't you think it beautiful, father?" he asked. 

"Sometimes, yes, rather," Vincent conceded. "But 
only as a spectacle ; not when I think what it means." 

"But a thing can't be beautiful unless it means some- 
thing beautiful," Francis protested. "The Catholic 
service means" — ^he paused — "the incarnation of the 
divine in the human, the secret of all life and love 
and beauty," he concluded. 

They were silent a long time. Doubtless they both 
felt tired and discouraged. Their blind walk had car- 
ried them out of the cily, and the autumn dusk was 
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falling around them when they returned to a con- 
sciousness of their surroundings. On the crest of a 
little hill they stopped and looked about them. The 
beauty of the grey, rolling country gently wooed them 
from their distress and laid its familiar spell upon 
them. 

"Father!" Francis again thrust his arm through 
Vincent's, and appealed to him. "You are going to 
trust me, aren't you?" 

"Well," — ^the older man roused himself — "I suppose 
I'll have to, son. But can you tell me what you are 
going to do?" 

"No," confessed Francis, "I wish I could. I wish 
I knew, myself." 

"You're not willing to take my word for it that 
the Catholic Church is a huge mistake ?" 

"I can't do that, father. You know I can't. You 
haven't brought me up to take other people's word for 
things." 

This remark had an unexpected and unintended ef- 
fect on Vincent. He pondered it an instant; then he 
turned and looked at his son with a flashing relief. 

"Thank heaven, I haven't !" he cried. "By Jove ! I 
guess that will save you. For as soon as you get down 
to a serious study of the Roman claims, you'll find that 
the whole system depends on taking people's word. You 
never can do it in the world. George! but I feel 
better." 

He hugged Francis's arm against his side with a 
swift return to entire comradeship, and laughed aloud. 

Francis smiled ruefully. 
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"I'm afraid you're right there, father," he said. 
"IVe been having my own misgivings. But please 
don't be quite so happy about it. Every difficulty which 
I find in the Catholic Church is going to hurt me a 
lot" 

"Nonsense !" 

But then his father was sorry that he had spoken so 
lightly, for Francis's face remained sober. 

"Life will provide you with plenty of causes in which 
you will find satisfaction," the older man promised 
gently. 
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TANE took her son's new interest harder than Vin- 
^ cent. At least she was more hopeless about it. 

Vincent himself revealed the situation to her. Fran- 
cis wanted to do so, but became convinced of the wis- 
dom of giving his father a first free hand. 

"You can't possibly treat it as lightly as I mean 
to/' Vincent argued, on the way home from their au- 
tumn walk. "You wouldn't think it right. But, on 
the other hand, no lightness can be too casual to spare 
your mother a shock." 

Francis laughed, with a hint of bitterness in his 
voice. 

"One would think I was about to marry a chorus 
girl or enlist in the Balkan war." 

"Well, remember, son," — ^his father paused at the 
foot of their steps and laid his hand on Francis's arm — 
"there's no smoke without some fire; and the popular 
prejudice against the Catholic Church has reason at its 
heart." ^ 

Jane was in her crex-carpeted room, preparing her 
Sunday-school lesson. She looked up when her hus- 
band paused in the doorway. 

^^ell ?" 

"Nothing much." Vincent smiled as though he were 
savouring a chance amusement. "It's the younger gen- 
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eratioii; that's all. These children eertainly do go 
in for aU kinds of experience. This afternoon I found 
Francis praying in Saint Joseph's." 

He gave the information so lightly that Jane's doc- 
ile mind tried at first to deal lightly with it. But the 
word "praying" focussed her attention, and her eyes 
brightened. 

"Francis is a good boy," she commented. 

Then, as Vincent said nothing, and his look made 
her feel a little uneasy, "What is Saint Joseph's ?" she 
added. "An Episcopal church ? I never heard of it." 

"No," answered her husband, still more carelessly. 
"It's that big Eoman Catholic church on Pleasant 
Street." 

"Vincent Merwin!" Jane dropped her pencil and 
wheeled about from her desk. She stared at her hus- 
band. Her cheeks turned pale. ^^Why, that's — ^that's 
awful!" 

"Oh, no, it isn't, Jane." Vincent crossed the thresh* 
old and came and stood by his wife. He felt a good 
deal more sympathetically sorry for her than he in- 
tended to show. "I was afraid you'd feel that way; 
but, really, it's all right, it's all in the course of young 
development. It won't hurt him any. It's just a 
phase." 

"I never went through any such phase," Jane pro- 
tested, still staring with her horrified eyes. 

Her husband could not help smiling a little at the 
idea. 

"Nor I, either," he admitted pleasantly. "It's just 
what I said: the new generation. It has to try out 
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everything. Don't worry, Jane. I tell you the boy 
has got too mnch sense, he's had too good a backing 
and training to make stupid mistakes. He'll come out 
all right. Just let him alone. Don't take him too 
seriously." 

Jane said nothing further. Her mind was now 
wholly conmiitted to wrestling with the news which had 
leaped so suddenly upon it. Her gaze grew so fixed 
that Vincent found himself presently wanting to get 
away from it. After all, he could do nothing more 
for her while she was in this mood. He turned to- 
ward the door. 

"Remember : don't take him too seriously," he called 
back. "That's very important." 

But that night, when Francis was going to bed, his 
mother tapped at his door. 

"Have you said your prayers yet ?" she enquired. 

"No," he replied, standing in his bathrobe, with the 
doorknob in his hand, embarrassed and ill at ease, dis- 
liking most unreasonably to invite her in. 

"That's good," she observed, effecting her own en- 
trance as a matter of course. "I've come to say them 
with you. But first I want to read you a chapter from 
Galatians." 

She sat down on the edge of his bed, and read him 
a number of verses, beginning, "O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you ?" Then she put out her hand 
and pulled him down to kneel with her beside the 
bed. "O Lord, preserve our hearts from folly," she 
prayed aloud. "Let us not stray in forbidden paths. 
Keep us true to our heritage and our profession. Guard 
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lis from the shame of disloyalty." Fortunately for her 
son, she gave him no chance to pray at all. She seemed 
to feel that this occasion devolved altogether upon her. 

Now Francis had, just that morning, acquired a lit- 
tle crucifix which he had found in a curiosity shop; 
and he had been looking forward to a time of worship 
before it when he went to bed. But his mother's ac- 
tion spoiled all his dear plan. When she had left him, 
kissing him good-night rather solemnly, and leaving 
on his study table a pamphlet entitled, "The Scarlet 
Woman," he could only sit on the edge of his bed, and 
laugh, and indulge in a few imprecations of good old 
Saint Paul and Martin Luther with their Galatians. 
In the middle of the night, however, he woke from a 
restless dream, and, getting up, he groped in his table 
drawer until he found his crucifix. Then he put it un- 
der his pillow, and, clasping it in one hand, he slept 
quietly. It was his first experience of the homely, com- 
forting uses to which divinity may be put. 

There was this advantage about the awareness of his 
parents : he felt that he had openly committed himself, 
and was now not only at liberty but in honour bound 
to pursue his absorbing interest. Moreover, their very 
antagonism gave solidity to his experience. Things 
do not seem actual in this partial world unless some 
kind of a public reacts both favourably and unfavour- 
ably on them. Two or three days after his walk with 
his father, Francis returned to Saint Joseph's and way- 
laid a priest whom he found just leaving the church. 

The step was a bold one. He did not know exactly 
what he wanted to say, still less in what words he 
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should say it. He did not even look to see what kind 
of man he might be addressing. The important point 
seemed to him to say something, to make some be- 
ginning. 

"If you please — ^would you mind ^^ he stam- 
mered. Then he caught a full glimpse of the face be- 
fore him, and suddenly knew that his hesitations and 
apologies were out of place. "Would you be so kind 
as to tell me how I ought to go to work to study the 
doctrines of your church ?'* he ended simply and 
straightforwardly. 

It was not a genial face into which he found himself 
looking. The dark, brooding eyes were impenetrable, 
and the mouth was inflexibly on its guard; the whole 
impression was one of severity. But, nevertheless, in- 
vitation was there. Francis knew that he was more 
than welcome to ask all the questions he chose, and 
to take his full time about them. There was not the 
faintest hint of surprise at his request. 

For a moment the priest looked back at him. His 
gaze searched and challenged. Then he turned back 
toward the church door, and Francis silently followed 
him. 

"YouVe been quicker than I expected," the priest 
began, sitting down in a comer of one of the rear 
pews and motioning Francis to a seat beside him. "1 
gave you a full month longer." 

He laid his arm along the back of the pew, crossed 
his knees, and smiled so unexpectedly and delightfully 
that Francis felt as if the sun had suddenly come out 
on an austere landscape. 
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^^Why!" he cried, dazzled. "How did you — ^what 
did you " 

"Know ?" supplied the priest. "Oh ! we know a good 
many things here. We learn how to use our eyes." 

'*/ don^t know anything," Francis confessed; "not 
even enough to ask questions. But I want to make a 
beginning at knowing everything about your church." 

For another minute silence returned. The priest 
did not seem at a loss, but he was evidently taking 
counsel with his own heart, probably, also, with the 
altar light which hung at a distance, glowing in the 
gathering shadows of late afternoon. He gave Francis 
another searching glance, and Francis met it candidly, 
opening his eyes wide to show that there were no veils 
of reserve in them. 

'Well," said the priest at last, coming to some inner 
decision and speaking with a slight stiffening of the 
line of his mouth, "you might make a beginning by 
calling it The Church instead of my church. That 
will put you on the right track to tinderstand it." 

Francis's heart sank — not so much at the intellec- 
tual significance of the priest's words as at the invol- 
untary effect they had on him. He had wanted to * 
keep his mood humble and open and flexible ; and here, 
at the outset, he felt it stiffen. Perhaps it was the 
priest's mouth that affected him, or something in the 
tone of his voice. He was dismayed, and did his best 
to relax his mind. 

"Isn't that the end rather than the beginning?" he 
asked, speaking carefully. "It's one of the things I 
want to know : why it is The Churdi." 
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The priest, too, was disappointed. He frowned, and 
the sunless landscape of his face became more severe 
than ever. 

"You Protestants don't pay enough attention to your 
Bibles," he replied; "or else its truths are too simple 
for you. *Thou art Peter, and on this rock I will build 
my Church.' There you have the whole matter." 

"But," began Francis. Then he stopped. He had 
not come to this interview with any desire for contro- 
versy. He hated to feel his mind commencing every 
answer to the priest with the ungracious conjunction, 
"but." However, candour seemed to leave him no 
choice. So, presently, he went on, still speaking care- 
fully. 

"How can one know that Christ meant those words to 
be taken so literally and given just this application. 
He often spoke vaguely and figuratively." 

"Exactly!" 

If the priest had been waiting for this very re- 
mark, he could not have seized on it more deftly nor 
have used it to give the conversation a more surprising 
turn. He swung on it as on a pivot. 

"It is because of the occasional vagueness and ap- 
parent inconsistency of the gospels that a supreme in- 
terpreter is so necessary. The Church fills that office. 
She decides how our Lord's words are to be taken. She 
knows, for she is His Body. According to her, the 
promise to Peter has been literally fulfilled." 

Francis felt a little dizzy. The argument had come 
full circle so quickly that he was astonished to find him- 
self again at the beginning. He choked back his fa- 
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miliar oonjimction, and held his peace for a minute. 
The priest watched him closely. 

"You see," said the latter, more gently, at last, "the 
first thing you Protestants really need is the last thing 
you are ready for: humility. You can't realise that to 
UJiderstand the Catholic faith you have, one and all, to 
go back and become as little children." 

"You mean," replied Francis, speaking more care- 
fully than ever and with a note of deprecation, "that we 
have to begin our study of your — of the Church by 
taking her word for the truth of everything she says ?" 

"It amounts to that, yes," assented the priest. "I 
should think you'd know by this time that you can't get 
anywhere with your everlasting discussions and proofs, 
your individual researches and individual creeds. You 
just go on multiplying sects and filling the world with 
fruitless dissension. The way to arrive is to march all 
together. Then the Kingdom will come." 

He spoke the last two sentences with a ring that set 
them apart from all the others. His dark eyes gave 
forth a sudden lightning fiash of longing and purpose. 
It was evident that he badly wanted the Kingdom to 
come. But the sternness of his face did not relent. 

"It's a difficult business." Francis shook his head. 
"I suppose you can't understand it. You see, when you 
haven't been bom into Catholicism — ^when, as a matter 
of fact, you have been bom into something quite differ- 
ent — ^you simply have to be convinced of its truth be- 
fore you accept it." 

The priest remained silent. He held Francis's eyes, 
probing and searching them more earnestly than ever. 
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It was apparent that he was again coming to some inner 
decision. 

^^I'm going to tell you something/' he said at last. 
'*You ought to know it ; and the Church has every privi- 
lege and authority. When I saw you here at a Bene- 
diction four years ago, I knew you for one of us, and 
I began to inquire about your history. I learned, be- 
yond any shadow of doubt, that you were baptised into 
the Holy Catholic Church, in Amiens cathedral, the 
day you were bom." 

'*What !'' cried Francis. He felt as if his ears had 
taken leave of his brain. "I beg your pardon. Will 
you please say that again ?" he stammered helplessly. 

The priest repeated his statement ; and all the grave 
landscape basked in the sun, as, smiling, he leaned for- 
ward and laid his thin, ecclesiastical looking hand on 
Francis's arm. 

^Tou see, you were bom into Catholicism," he said, 
'^ou are already a child of the Church." 

Francis got to his feet. His one overmastering de- 
sire was to find his father. The priest rose with him. 

"Wait," he said. "Here's my card. They call me 
Father Ferguson. And here's a book I want you to 
read. Come back to me when you have finished it. 
Come back before, if you want to. Come back any 
time." 

He seemed to understand perfectly that Francis's 
interest and attention were lost to him for the time be- 
ing, and he did not try to detain him. But, as he put 
the book into his hand, he raised two fingers and gravely 
made the sign of the cross. 
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Fortunately for Francis, his father was alone in his 
study that afternoon. He was not working nor read- 
ing ; he was leaning back in a big chair before the fire, 
smoking and meditating. He looked up quickly as, 
after a hasty knock, his son burst in. 

"Oh, Francis! you^re just — ^why, boy, what's the 
matter ¥' 

He sat up and took his pipe out of his mouth, gazing 
into the eager face that confronted him. 

"Father!" Francis's tone was fraught with many 
emotions: surprise, delight, a curious undercurrent of 
fear, a dawning revelation. "Father! tell me: was I 
baptised into the Catholic Church in Amiens cathe- 
dral?" 

The impetuous question brooked no delay in its an- 
swer; but, nevertheless, it had to put up with it. Vin- 
cent rose from his chair, laid his pipe aside, and stood 
looking out of the window for a tensely silent moment. 
He was trying to think quickly what was the best tone 
for him to take. But his very hesitation was, of course, 
in itself, an answer, and Francis's face kindled. 

"Yes," came the simple answer at last. Vincent 
turned from the window and looked his son smilingly 
in the eyes. "But I needn't tell you," he added, "that 
the ceremony had no such importance to me as you 
seem to find in it." 

"But — ^but ^" Francis stammered, and stopped. 

He felt a quick smarting of tears in his eyes which as- 
tonished him. "Why did you do it?" he managed 
finally to articulate. 

Vincent resumed his chair and his pipe, deliberately 
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refilling the latter in an evident effort to preserve a 
certain lightness of tone. 

"Sit down, boy/' he said. 'We'll have to talk this 
thing out, and we might as well be comfortable. No; 
take out those papers, and sit back. There! I wish 
you hadn't given up smoking; it's such an aid to calm- 
ness and sanity. Now: why did I do it? Well, hon- 
estly, I suppose I don't just exactly know why." 

"But, father !" 

Francis seemed in for a whole afternoon of expostu- 
lation. He moved back to the edge of his chair, and 
spoke earnestly. ' 

"You'll try to tell me, won't you ? You see what a 
lot it means to me." 

"That's the amazing thing," Vincent answered, con- 
templating his son with frankly baffled and incredulous 
eyes. "I see your emotion. You couldn't be more dis- 
turbed if you were in love. But, to save my life, I can't 
understand it ; I can't even believe it." 

"Well, anyway, it's so," declared Francis. "I do 
care a very great deal. And now, won't you please tell 
me about my baptism ?" 

So Vincent briefly rehearsed the details, dwelling on 
the casualness of the climax and its entire insignificance 
in his eyes. 

"It tickled my fancy," he said musingly. "I insisted 
on your being bom in Amiens, because I wanted you to 
open your eyes on something beautiful. Your baptism 
struck me as being a pretty bit of symbolism." 

"But — symbolism!" Francis demurred. "That's 
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more than pretty, don't you think ? I — ^I have a great 
respect for symbolism." 

"It depends on how you take it," replied Vincent 
lightly. "It meant only a passing whim with me when 
I had you baptised. And, that being so, it doesn't seem 
to me fair that you should take it so seriously." 

*Well, tell me more about it, father. We stayed in 
Amiens two months, didn't we ? Did you take me into 
the cathedral often? Did I hear Mass? Did I hear 
Benediction ?" 

Vincent shrugged his shoulders and laughed good- 
naturedly. 

"Hold on! No more questions!" he expostulated. 
"Since you're really so interested, I'll try to tell you 
everything I can remember. Then, perhaps, in the fu- 
ture, you'll give me my due and let me keep silent about 
what really means nothing to me. Is that a bargain ?" 

Francis nodded. He leaned back in his chair and 
fixed his father with brilliant eyes, almost ceasing to 
breathe in his intense concentration on his one oppor- 
tunity. He was going to hear about what seemed to 
him the most important period in his life. 

To do him justice Vincent told the little story sympa- 
thetically. His carelessness could not hold out against 
the burning eagerness of his auditor. As he talked, 
Francis saw the dim, soaring aisles of the great cathe- 
dral, with the windows glowing through them ; he heard 
the music of Mass and Vespers; he mingled with the 
worshippers and knew himself at home. When his 
father had finished and he had sat silent a minute, hop- 
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ing that some forgotten detail might yet come to mind, 
he drew a long breath. 

"Thank you," he said. "I shall never forget that. 
Thank yon, father." 

He rose as he spoke, and the concentration of his 
eyes changed to an equally marked abstraction. An 
hour before he had wanted nothing so much as to see 
his father; now he wanted nothing so much as to get 
away by himself and fix forever in his memory that 
which he had just heard. But he was too generous to 
leave Vincent with no intimation of the nature of the 
events of the earlier afternoon. 

"A priest at Saint Joseph's told me," he said. "A 
Father Ferguson. He had found out by some sort of 
enquiry which he didn't explain. He gave me this book 
to read. Dad, it may interest you to know that I 
couldn't make much out of what he told me about the 
Catholic Church." 

Vincent nodded. 

"All right, boy. I thought not. But go now, and 
think things over. I guess you've got your mind more 
than full." 

He rose as he spoke and gripped his son's hand. 
Then he returned to his pipe and his contemplation of 
the fire. 



XI 



T T has been hinted that Francis and Eleanor had be- 
•■• come somewhat more than friends. From the first 
the relation between them had been one of such peculiar 
intimacy that it could hardly have failed to develop into 
love. But the spontaneity which was so characteristic 
of everything they did and said together did not carry 
them on to the natural conclusion which, perhaps, they 
both of them expected. What was the matter ? Fran- 
cis's face was often as one who awaits an imminent 
dawn; but Eleanor's was impenetrable. 

The brilliancy of the girFs social career filled her 
friend with a certain awe of admiration. ITight after 
night he found her arrayed in dinner or dancing gown, 
her dusky hair piled high, pearls at her throat, her slip- 
pered feet ready to enter the car at the door. 

"Are you going to have such a very good time ?" he 
once asked wistfully. 

"I hope so," she answered. *^Why don't you come 
too ? They're all just folks, you know." 

He shook his head. 

"No, they aren't to me. I can't make anything of 
them in their ballroom setting. I don't know what to 
talk about." 

"That's where you make your mistake," she assured 
him. "Last night I sat out two dances with a man 
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whom I had just met; and what do you suppose we 
were talking about? The Eoman Catholic Church! 
People don't leave their brains and hearts in the pockets 
of their business suits. They take them to dinners and 
parties where they can get new ideas for them from 
other people's brains and hearts. That's what society 
means : an interchange of ideas." 

Francis considered. He did not like the picture of 
Eleanor sitting out dances and talking about religion 
with strange men. 

"Did you learn much ?" he inquired grudgingly. 

"No." Her eyes dwelt on him, and she smiled. "I 
wasn't learning; I was trying to teach what you told 
me the day you came back from Europe." 

But she did not go out every evening; and, when she 
stayed at home, she and Francis sat before the fire in 
her sitting-room and read and discussed the book which 
Fr. Ferguson had loaned. 

They were very conscientious about this. Fr. Fergu- 
son was a priest of the Church which had aroused their 
interest, and surely he must know what the Church 
considered important. Moreover, the author of the 
book spoke with a note of authority which was corrob- 
orated by the string of capital letters after his highly 
right reverend name on the title page. There was no 
doubt that the two young Protestants had before them 
the essentials of the Roman Catholic faith. But, to 
their disappointment, the arguments were so uninter- 
esting to them that their convincingness seemed aside 
from the point. 

"Goodness ! what in the world does it matter whether 
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the Pope is infallible or not?" Eleanor protested. 
"Only God can know that, and He's not going to tell. 
Our business is to listen and learn what He has to tell 
us privately about our own fallibility. As for Peter 
And his rock, he bores me to death. It isn't fair to 
make so much of a mere play on words. What if Christ 
did think him the chief apostle ? He had no more au- 
thority than the rest. Seems to me I remember, from 
"what I have read of the Bible, that it was Paul — no 
apostle at all — ^who did more than any one else for the 
Early Church.'' 

**What I don't like," said Francis in turn, "is the 
setting aside all the denominations. I'm a Congrega- 
tionalist, you know — not a very good one, perhaps, but 
my mother is. It vexes me to be told that my creed is 
artificial. It's no such thing!" 

His voice vibrated with an unusual note of indigna- 
tion, and presently he and Eleanor looked at each other 
and laughed. 

"How we are talking!" she commented. "This un- 
fortunate book seems to call forth our worst instead of 
our best traits. It makes me frivolous, and it makes 
you huffy. Whereas " 

She broke off, and both their faces fell into sober, 
thoughtful lines, as they remembered with what an 
exalted expectation they had begun their reading. 

"Isn't there anything at all about the spiritual side 
of the matter ?" she asked, leaning to look at the volume 
on Francis's knee. 

"No, I'm afraid not." He shook his head, turning 
the pages. "Only chapters about the Heal Presence, 
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about Indulgences, about the necessity of Confession 
and Absolution, about the Infallibility of the Pope, 
about the Church Councils (their decrees seem to be 
final), about the Immaculate Conception." 

'TDo you suppose a Catholic has to believe everything 
in this definite, dear-cut way?" Eleanor pondered. 
"Let's go and ask. ni meet you at Saint Joseph's to- 
morrow at four o'clock." 

Fr. Ferguson's sombre eyes kindled obscurely as they 
rested on Eleanor's face. 

"I hoped he would bring you this time," he re- 
marked. 

But Eleanor took no part in the ensuing conversation. 
She preferred to sit in the pew behind the two men and 
listen to them. 

Yes, it was true : a Catholic must accept and believe 
the cardinal doctrines of his Church. How could he, if 
they did not convince him ? By a simple act of will. 

"It's through your vagueness that you Protestants 
have lost your way," the priest explained. ^TTou aren't 
willing to commit yourselves to anything, so nothing 
does you any good. If you want to find your way back, 
you must stop just where you are and turn around. 
Any one can do that — ^if he isn't too obstinate." 

"We don't want to find our way back," objected 
Francis, his eyes alight with their old visionary gleam. 
"We want to find it on." 

"Well, sometimes the only way to do that is to begin 
by going back," said Fr. Ferguson. "You can cer- 
tainly find your way on if you come with us." 

"Not otherwise?" 
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The priest hesitated. 

"The ways of the Lord are infinite," he answered 
reverently at last; 'T)ut so are those of the deviL If 
you want to be sure, you must march with us." 

At the word "march," his voice rang out and he threw 
his head back. Francis remembered his similar en- 
thusiasm of a few days before, and looked at him sym- 
pathetically. Whatever might be this man's limita- 
tions, or those of his creed, it spoke well for them both 
that such a fervent loyalty should exist between them. 
Was there anything in life which could quite take the 
place of such a zeal of devotion ? 

"I suppose if s pretty much this way," the priest 
went on after a moment: "to those who have never 
known the Catholic faith, God is lenient. But of those 
who have heard its call, He exacts obedience. You and 
this young lady are now bound to make an eventual 
submission." 

There was something immitigable about the mild, in- 
flexible finality with which he brought out this state- 
ment, offering it as an indubitable matter of fact. 
Francis and Eleanor looked at each other. Their Prot- 
estant blood revolted. 

*^What if we can't ?" said the former quickly. 

Then he was sorry; for the note of rebellion in his 
voice made the priesf s face very bleak. 

"When people can't do what they must, they have to 
be disciplined," he answered. 

Francis was silent. He had never felt so miserably 
baffled. Two forces within him tugged against each 
other with equal persuasiveness. The one informed 
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him curtly that it was quite impossible for him to take 
a step without full conviction ; the other whispered that 
it was just as impossible for him to abandon his pearl 
of great price. He must come, he could not come; 
what was he going to do? He could not even see his 
position clearly enough to define it any further to Fr. 
Ferguson. He knew that a wall was before him, but 
he was quite unable to point it out. 

An old woman solved his immediate perplexity for 
him by entering the door of the church and hovering 
just within the threshold, evidently wanting to speak to 
Fr. Ferguson but hesitating to interrupt him. The 
pastoral eye of the priest noticed her ; and, impartially 
vigilant over his flock, he rose to give her her turn at 
conference. 

"I'm sorry,'' he said, "but there's some one who needs 
me. I must go. I'll send you another book. Don't be 
discouraged. All big things take time. They have to 
dig their foundations deep. And you must always re- 
member that digging hurts. Pray without ceasing. 
You may be sure that I pray constantly for you. I 
bear" — ^he paused, and his sudden, transfiguring smile 
illuminated his face — "I bear you on my heart day and 
night," he concluded on a new, deep note of tenderness. 

Then he lifted his hand in benediction, and turned 
away. 

Francis and Eleanor did not move. The priest's de- 
parture left them sitting very close together, though in 
different pews. He was leaning back, and she was lean- 
ing forward, with her arms on the back of his pew and 
her head not far from his. All Igy^rs know the thrill 
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that lurks in such fettered nearness. It was infinitely 
sweet to them both to feel their spirits flow back into 
mutual harmony. They had been distressed and dis- 
traught; but now they were at peace. The altar light 
shone reassuringly at them. In spite of everything, all 
must yet be well. For several minutes they said noth- 
ing; though neither had ever found the other's speech 
more satisfactory. 

"Francis," Eleanor began then shyly, almost hesi- 
tatingly, "I suppose you pray V^ 

She looked, not at .him, but at the altar light. 

A faint flush rose in Francis's cheek, and he also 
hesitated. His Protestant reticence gave him a moment 
of difficulty. 

"Yes," he answered simply at last, turning to look 
at her. 

"Well, how do you do it ?" 

Her voice was low, and she still avoided his eyes. 

"I know that's an intimate question," she went on 
immediately. "Perhaps it's quite unpardonable. But 
it's one of the things I want desperately to find out, and 
you are the person to tell me." 

The last words brought her eyes back for an instant, 
and she gave him a wide, full gaze — serious and search- 
ing. Then she looked away again and waited. 

The appeal roused in Francis the elder brothership 
which was coming to be more and more recognised as 
an element in his affection for this woman; and he 
turned fully towards her, with, for a wonder, no tinge 
of reluctance in his manner. Instead, for the first time, 
he felt and expressed the peculiar joy of the priest. 
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"It isn't quite easy/' he began, trying to give himself 
a chance to hunt for words and, at the same time, to 
explain his hesitation. "IVe never been asked the 
question before; I've never thought much about it; in 
fact, it isn't very long since I began to pray. Perhaps, 
on the whole, I'd better tell you just what happened 
to me." 

Once more she looked at him. "Do you want to? 
Isn't it asking too much ?" her eyes demurred. "Aren't 
you my dearest friend? Don't I love you?" his eyes 
replied. 

"Of course my mother taught me to pray," he said 
slowly, mastering a catch in his voice. " *Now I lay 
me,' and the Lord's Prayer, and *God bless Francis 
and make him a good boy.' But that didn't help me 
much when I grew up. It was a mere routine. As soon 
as my mother stopped putting me to bed, I dropped the 
habit. The prayers in church weren't any better. 
Sometimes they rather shocked me, they were so fa- 
miliar and conversational. Every Sunday morning the 
pulpit gave Heaven its orders for the week. I made 
up my mind that the whole business of praying was 
a mistake. Either there was a God, and He was im- 
manent, and knew our thoughts already better than we 
could know them ; or there wasn't any God, and praying 
was a waste of time. 

"And then — ^but you know what happened. You and 
the Grail and the Catholic Church and the beauty of 
the world conspired to make me feel that, though I was 
perfectly sure of God, the fact of His immanence did 
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not give qaite nearness enough. I wanted to do some- 
thing on my side to get a little closer." 

^TTes," breathed Eleanor. 

"I tried to resume my evening prayers ; but the old 
formulas didn't work — ^not even the Lord's Prayer. I 
tried to make new ones ; but they were stiff and f ormaL 
I felt pretty badly about it. 

"Then, one day" — ^he paused and drew a long breath 
— "it was the day my father found me here. I hadn't 
expected to come in at all; but, as I stood outside, some- 
thing drew me, and, before I knew it, I found myself on 
my knees, there, in the aisle. I wish I could tell you 
exactly what happened. I seemed to let myself go like 
an arrow from a bowstring. I think I said nothing but 
*Qt)d — God — God' ; but that was enough. I was pray- 
ing hard." 

His voice dropped into silence, as if, in spite of his 
priestly solicitude, he had, for the instant, forgotten his 
auditor; and he sat, reviewing and pondering the mys- 
tic experience. When he at last looked up again, he 
was concerned to find that Eleanor was crying. All her 
shyness had disappeared in the flood of her desire. 

"Eleanor!" 

He put his hand on hers and at once took it away. 
The priest and the lover struggled together in his eyes. 

"Oh !" she explained in a broken voice. "That was 
so beautiful. I wish it would happen to me." 

The priest made a valiant effort and succeeded in 
prevailing over the lover, though he could not conquer 
him. In the note of authority on which he presently 
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spoke, there were all sorts of under and over tones of 
tenderness. 

"But it will, dear; it will happen. It can't fail. 
You have only to want it enough, and to let yourself go. 
It's really quite simple and easy because it's so natural. 
Don't make it hard by thinking it's hard. Just let your- 
self go." 

His face yearned over her. 

"Well" — she checked her tears as suddenly as she 
had given way to them, and looked up with a stormy 
sort of smile beating its way through her eyes, "thank 
you. I wish Fr. Ferguson could have heard you. He 
might have learned the difference between real things 
and infallible himibug. You ought to be a priest." 

Something in her tone brought a new look into Fran- 
cis's eyes, a look in which the lover mightily prevailed. 
But it was an unhappy lover, sternly dismayed. 

"No!" he cried sharply. He stopped and caught 
both her hands in his, pressing them to his face. "iN'o, 
Eleanor !" 

The change in him was so sudden that it startled 
her. She looked up and searched his eyes. Her own 
eyes wavered and she turned a little pale. Then, reso- 
lutely, she pulled her hands away. 

"Please go away, dear," she said gently. "I want 
to be alone here for awhile." 

She glanced toward the altar light, and it was impos- 
sible for him not to interpret her meaning. Once more 
the lover and priest were at grapples ; but this time they 
both won, the lover proving his worthiness by a selfless 
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joy in the spiritual satisfaction of his beloved. With- 
out another word, he left her. 

But, as he went down the steps of the church, he said 
again sharply, under his breath, "No 1 Oh, no !'' 



xn 



¥) Y the end of the winter term Francis had decided 
'■-' that he might as well give up the study of philos- 
ophy. He was doing poorer and poorer work, he was 
losing the respect and affection of the head of the de- 
partment, he was endangering his own self-respect, he 
was mortifying his father. No Merwin had ever made 
such a poor showing along intellectual lines. He was 
not ashamed, for he knew his reasons; but he under- 
stood that every one who liked him was ashamed for 
him* 

His final relinquishment did not, of course, help 
matters in the eyes of his little world. His father, to 
whom he first confided his intention, was gravely an- 
noyed. 

"Thaf s not the way out, son," he said "to give up. 
You have set your hand to this work. Can't you pluck 
up a manly resolution and put the thing through?" 

Francis flushed. Then he remembered how much he 
and his father loved each other, and he steadied his 
voice to explain for the twentieth time : 

"But I've changed ; I can't help it. Most of the sys- 
tems of philosophy no longer interest me. It's absurd 
to go on with a work which seems to you a waste of 
time." 

"A waste of time! Boy, do you know how that 
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sounds?" Vincent looked at his son with a glance of 
rebuke and amusement and mortification which stung 
and rankled. "Don't say such things — even to me/' 
he concluded seriously. 

"Father!" Francis felt the despair of a hopeless 
situation, but he held his ground. "I'm ready to say it 
to all the world, since it is the truth." 

"How about your real interests, then?" Vincent in- 
quired caustically: "all these profound theological 
books, these defences of dogma, these explanations of 
miracles, that I see scattered about your room? Are 
they not a waste of time ?" 

"Yes," agreed Francis, so unexpectedly that his 
father's surprised face became a study ; "they are. But 
I had to work my way through them in order to know 
that they are." 

"You're not very consistent," Vincent comment- 
ed 

"I'm too much in earnest to be consistent," Francis 
broke in. 

"But that doesn't matter if you have really come 
to the end of those ridiculous books. I congratulate 
you. It has distressed me to have them in the house." 

"Well," said Francis, "I tell you, father, it's great 
to get on the track of something which interests you so 
much that you don't care through what channels it drags 
you. A year ago, of course, I should have despised 
those books; but now, I'd read ^The Duchess' on my 
knees if I thought she could give me any light." 

Vincent did not respond to his son's flashing, in- 
genuous smile. His face grew still more troubled. 
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"That's it/' he remarked. "A superstition disin- 
tegrates the whole mind, so that one no longer knows 
brass from gold. You ought to be able to tell at a glance 
that such books can't help you." 

Francis said nothing further. He did not want to 
suggest, or even to admit to himself, that his present 
himiility was preferable to the pride of intellect which 
he had once shared with his father; but he felt all 
through him the glow of its infinite promise. When one 
is willing to look everywhere for truth, one stands in 
a fair way to stumble on her. He put his hand in his 
pocket and smilingljr touched a book on the wonders 
of Lourdes which he was about to return to Fr. Fer- 
guson. 

Nevertheless, the fact remained that none of the 
books had helped him. They had involved him in end- 
less, elaborate speculations; they had set him ransack- 
ing the college library for histories of the Early 
Church; they had challenged him to read and re-read 
his Bible, and to learn all he could about the original 
texts of the gospels. Volimies of "Higher Criticism" 
lay cheek by jowl on his study table with the writings 
of the Fathers. He had learned in detail what he had 
long since understood in the large: that the absolutely 
authentic words of Christ are comparatively few. His- 
torically, it is much to be doubted whether He ever 
said, "Thou art Peter." 

All these things had confused him, without seeming, 
any of them, to matter seriously. He wrestled with 
them because Fr. Ferguson had told him that he must. 
They were external, they did not touch the heart of his 
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interest ; they gave him an oppressive conception of the 
Catholic Church as a huge machine, skilfully put to- 
gether by various Fathers and Councils, and in nowise 
to be tampered with lest it break down. The require- 
ments and precautions made him uneasy. He wanted 
a Church that could be handled roughly. Again and 
again he dropped his books and harked back to his first 
thrilling conception of the Church as a symbol of the 
Incarnation, a visible reassurance of the divinity of the 
world. That idea was impregnable. It was so simple 
and vast that there was no getting outside it to scruti- 
nise it and see whether its parts all hung together. It 
had no parts ; it was a unity. Repeatedly, he went and 
asked Fr. Ferguson whether it were not sufficient in 
itself. 

But the priest never met him with the full response 
which, each time, Francis could not help expecting of 
him. 

"The Incarnation — ^yes, that is the point. But not in 
any vague, pantheistic sense, such as you seem to me 
to intend. An explicit, historic Incarnation, once for 
all ; an Atonement by One for the sins of the world ; a 
deliberate handing on of the power to an organised 
Church; an inspired formation of dogma which is au- 
thoritative. These things are of first importance ; they 
must be accepted." 

"So that the Incarnation, instead of refining matter 
to spirit,'^ Francis replied once impulsively, "has piled 
up more matter about it." 

The priest frowned. 
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"The very term TEncamation' implies matter/^ he 
answered. 

Bealising as never before how strong was his Protes- 
tant heritage of reasonableness, Francis continued faith- 
ful to his attendance at the Congregational Church, o^ 
which he was a member. Sometimes he entered its 
calm portals with a throbbing sense of relief; here was 
where he belonged. On such occasions he slipped to his 
knees beside his mother in the magenta-cushioned pew, 
and hid his face in his hands, and prayed earnestly. 
But when he rose (the space between the pews was so 
narrow that he had to struggle up), his mother always 
looked at him with such a curiously mingled expression 
of concern and embarrassment that his ardour of wor- 
ship was cooled by amusement, and he took the rest of 
his prayers sitting. 

He never failed to try to interpret the order of serv- 
ice by the key which had so magically unlocked for him 
the Catholic Mass. Surely, since both churches were 
Christian, their purposes must be the same. But, with 
all the desire and will in the world, he could not find 
the Incarnation at the heart of the Congregational 
service. It was goodwill and brotherhood, morality, 
progress and efficiency that he found — excellent, ad- 
mirable things, but not of the essence of the first com- 
mandment. They stimulated thought rather than love ; 
and it was not thought but worship that he wanted in 
church. He missed the thrilling, poignant touch of the 
mystical consummation of the Mass. Doubtless, God's 
spirit flowed through and through those impassive fig- 
ures, erect in their pews, with their eyes on their frock- 
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coated pastor ; but they certainly did not look as if they 
were worshipping Him. Francis tried to make allow- 
ance for habit and temperamental reserve ; but came to 
the conclusion that, granted any leeway of expression 
beyond a Quaker immobility, the intention which 
prompts the expression must reveal itself. So that, if 
the Congregational service did not bring out the idea of 
the Incarnation, it must be because it did not want to 
do so. 

Once in a while he tried to question his mother, but 
never got very far. As the Catholic priest had too 
much to say, so she had too little. This might have 
been, partly, he told himself, because she was not nat- 
urally of an enquiring mind ; but he felt that it was also 
because her creed did not challenge her to enquiry. She 
accepted it passively, ready-made, and kept it intact as 
a matter of course. It meant everything to her, she 
would unhesitatingly have died for it; but she did not 
really understand it very well. 

"The Communion service? That is the memorial 
which our Lord hath commanded us to make," she re- 
plied rather guardedly, as if she did not quite like to 
discuss the matter. "Oh, no; I think it suggests the 
Atonement rather than the Incarnation. Christmas is 
the time for the Incarnation. Our divinity ? Francis, 
we are poor fallen creatures, we are not divine. Christ 
is divine for us.'^ 

Thus he had it from one side and from the other: 
God still outside His universe, historical events and 
the machinery of organisation still of the utmost, the 
only importance, spirit still cumbered and buried. 
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Whither should he turn? To Eleanor. She was his 
constant companion; to her alone he could talk and be 
understood. 

And yet he found that he did not, in turn, always 
understand her, during these weeks of stress. Her 
state of mind was no longer single. There even seemed 
to be something in her that refused to be sorry about 
their disappointment in the Catholic Church. Once, 
when they stood together on the top of a windy hill, 
and he concluded a long argument with the sober state- 
ment, "I'm afraid it's no use; I'm a hopeless Protes- 
tant," she startled him by lifting her arms above her 
head and giving a ringing cry. 

"You're not glad, Eleanor?" he said incredulously, 
looking into her transfigured face. 

Then, suddenly, his blood tingled in his veins and 
his breath came short. He took a quick step towards 
her. 

But it was too late. Her arms dropped, and she drew 
away. 

"No, I'm deeply sorry," she answered. "Only — ^I 
don't believe it." 

She would not let him stop going to Saint Joseph's, 
and many a Benediction they heard there together. 

"Incredible that it means so much more than it seems 
to I" Francis remarked frequently, as, rapt and rever- 
ent, they came away. "I always forget that I'm not 
at liberty to interpret it as simply and satisfactorily as 
I please. It's entirely beautiful, utterly right, until 
they who certainly know it best begin to talk about it." 

"Then it's impossible?" Eleanor said. 
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"Impossible/' he echoed, after a moment. 

Meantime, a strange sort of friendship developed be- 
tween Fr. Ferguson and the two young Protestants. 
He was unrelentingly stem with them. In their long 
conversations in the rear pews of Saint Joseph's he 
made no concessions to their desire for tolerance. 

"Tolerance is one of the cleverest modem tools of the 
devil," he said. "A man can't be tolerant and care 
greatly about what he says he believes. If a thing is 
true, it is true for all times and for all men; and that 
which contradicts it can't help being false." 

But, with all his rigidity, it was apparent that his 
heart yearned bumingly over his new friends. There 
was sometimes a light in his dark eyes, glowing among 
the shadows of the church, which made Francis put out 
his hand; and once Eleanor slipped to her knees and 
murmured, "Bless me, father." He called them "my 
children," "my son" and "my daughter," and his ut- 
most sternness always held a note of tenderness. 

"I really love him, Francis," said Eleanor one day, 
"It begins to make me feel very unhappy to go on 
arguing and disagreeing with him. I immensely ad- 
mire his steadfastness. He's like an unwavering light- 
house, burning, buming— how he does bum ! I feel 
like a smoky candle beside him, blowing every which 
way in the wind." 

"Yes, but," suggested Francis slowly, "the \|pnd is a 
natural servant of God, while the lighthouse is highly 
artificial. I think I'd rather blow free in the one than 
be pent up in the other." 

"Even if you blow out ?" 
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Francis shook his head. 

"I guess it's time to drop that metaphor," he an- 
swered. 

When, towards the end of May, they told Fr. Fergu- 
son that they were going away for the summer, the 
priest bent his head. 

'^ill you come back to me?" he asked, suddenly 
flashing a glance at them from under his thick, dark 
brows. There was in his voice a proudly humble ap- 
peal. 

Francis hesitated. The glance had been directed 
particularly at him. 

"I don't know, father," he began. Then a sudden 
crisis took place in his mind, and he sat up straighter 
and spoke more rapidly. "I think it's rather shameful 
how we have kept you talking and listening while we 
have dallied. You have been endlessly patient with us. 
We are very grateful and sorry. But we can't go on 
this way forever. It's a cruel waste of your time, and 
the indecision is bad for us. Perhaps we'd better say" 
— ^he broke off, for the eyes into which he was speaking 
became almost too much for him — "perhaps we'd better 
say that, unless something happens to change us, we — 
will not reopen the subject." 

He concluded as gently as possible, and his own eyes 
pleaded for forgiveness; but he knew and saw that he 
was dealing a blow. 

Fr. Ferguson lowered his gaze and sat for a moment 
in silence. He hung his head. 

"God forgive me!" he murmured at last. "I have 
failed ; I have been unworthy of my trust." 
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His accent was one of such sorrow and such bitter 
iself-reproach that Eleanor started forward from the 
comer of the pew. 

"No, father !" she cried. "It wasn't your fault. You 
couldn't help it. You did your very best." 

"But I failed. And now what is to become of your 
poor, beautiful souls ? Oh, children !" 

Imploringly the priest stretched out his hands, and 
there were tears in the eyes that yearned over them. 
Eleanor could hardly stand it. She caught one of the 
pleading hands in both of hers and held it close, cherish- 
ing it with all the comfort which her womanhood knew 
how to dispense. 

"Never mind," she said. "We are young yet. Per- 
haps" — ^but Francis's face warned her to be honest — 
"perhaps you will go on praying for us," she concluded 
rather weakly. 

"Praying for you !" Fr. Ferguson gathered his black 
cassock about his knees and, with the action, seemed to 
recover his self-controL He stood up in the dusky pew, 
and once more his eyes burned like tapers. "I shall 
pray for you constantly. I shall inflict heavy chastise- 
ment on myself for having failed to present the claims 
of the Church in all their irresistible allurement. You 
could not hold back if you once understood ; and it was 
my business to see that you did understand. I shall 
bum candles day and night for you; I shall offer fre- 
quent novenas. I shall leave nothing undone; I shall 
try to move heaven and earth. You must come some- 
time, and I shall run to kiss the feet of the man who is 
found worthy to bring you. My children? No, you 
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are not mine. I was unable to bear you. God have 
mercy upon me, and bless you and save you in His own 
good time/' 

He started to lift his hand over them in priestly 
benediction; then shook his head shamefacedly and 
turned away. They watched him go up the aisle and 
pause to prostrate himself before the Sacrament; but, 
as they did not see him rise, they averted their follow- 
ing gaze, and softly slid out of the church and down 
the steps. 

Neither of them spoke for a block or two. Eleanor 
was frankly crying. Francis took her hand and pulled 
it within his arm, where it clung. 

^We couldn't help it," he said at last. ^^He did his 
best, and we did our best. We are none of us to blame." 

"But it's been awful," sobbed Eleanor. 

"Yes," he assented gravely. 

"So far as I'm concerned, however," she went on 
brokenly, "I wouldn't have missed one phase of the ex- 
perience. It's been wonderful to come within range of 
an interest which makes people care so much. See how 
we've given ourselves to it, you and I. See how Fr. 
Ferguson — oh, poor man! do you suppose he will 
scourge and starve himself?" Her voice shook. "But 
imagine any one else whom we know caring so much 
about his religion that he would be broken hearted by 
his failure to convert us ! I feel as if I had been in a 
divine volcano." 

"Eleanor!" Francis gave her time to recover from 
the effect of her own little eruption ; then he challenged 
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her soberly. "Does all this mean that you've given 
up?" 

She stopped quivering. Her hand ceased to clutch 
his arm. She looked up at him. 

"That depends upon you, Francis/' 
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"DUT when they were out in the country they both 
^^ felt and acknowledged a genuine sense of relief. 

By this time their respective families had summer 
homes in the Vermont valley which they so dearly 
loved, and they felt that they completely belonged to 
the spot. Its spell had deepened upon them with the 
passing of the years and the enriching accumulation of 
their experience so that the mountains and brooks 
were now eloquent to them of a thousand things. "How 
good to be back 1 Oh, how good to be back 1" they went 
exclaiming to each other through the radiant early June 
days. 

It was partly a healthy reaction that caused their 
light-heartedness. They had held themselves too long 
and too steadily to a laborious effort not to rebound 
into carelessness when the tension was relieved. But 
there was more in their summer mood than the mere 
swing of the pendulum. 

Eleanor had felt it first. She had preceded her 
father and friends in her return to Vermont, coming up 
alone in order that she might open her house ; and when 
Francis followed her, he recognised a transformation in 
her. He had written her of the day and the hour of his 
arrival, and half expected to see her waiting for him at 
the station. But she was not there, nor was she at her 
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home, nor anywhere in the village. He had to track 
her painstakingly ; and it was only after an hour or two 
that he found her, high on a hillside, among wild rose 
bushes and wild strawberries. She wore a white dress 
and a white hat with a rose coloured scarf around it; 
and her hands were full of flowers. He had never seen 
her look so beautiful. 

She was certainly not waiting for him, yet neither 
was she unaware of his approach. When he leaped the 
bars at the foot of her hill, far below him, she climbed 
on a rock and waved her hand to him; but, when he 
reached the rock, she was not there, and again he had to 
hunt for her. His heart beat quickly, as he caught the 
glint of her dress among some bushes and ran after her. 
When he foimd her, however, he stood still and gazed 
at her silently. Could a separation of a week or two 
have sufficed to make him forget how lovely she was ? 
She gazed back at him, laughing; and then she came and 
put her flowers into his hands. 

"Be careful; they prick. But just smell them, and 
smell the strawberries." 

As he bent his head to them, he kissed them covertly. 

During the rest of that June afternoon they sat or 
strolled on the hillside, not saying much but tasting a 
new wine of fellowship. Their eyes were the inexhaus- 
tible cups from which they drank. No thrush's song 
could rival the sweetness of the silences which fell be- 
tween them. Once in a while their hands or arms 
touched, and then there was a hush within a hush. 

Francis did not analyse the change which had come 
over Eleanor, but he understood it. She had emerged 
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from her long religious preoccupation, and, reverting to 
a period before he had known her, had recovered a 
veritably Pagan mood. Her winter garment had not 
been one of repentance so much as of sober investigation 
and challenge, of spiritual enquiry. But she had at last 
had enough of it, and had flung it from her into the 
fires of spring. She was another creature now, given 
over to the beauty of the world, to the free play of her 
senses, to the glory of the passing hour, and. to — ^love. 
Yes, he knew that she was given over to love, but he also 
knew that it was not time for him to recognise this. 
As she waited, so he waited also behind his betraying 
eyes. The thing which he did not understand was the 
connection between the flinging aside of the garment 
and the thrilling freedom which he now felt with her. 
They had often been as close to each other under the 
folds of the winter garment as they were now on the 
summer hillside. Their spirits had touched and min- 
gled in Mass and Benediction. But never before had he 
felt at liberty to touch her hand. 

The summer season on which they thus entered to- 
gether proved to be unusually beautiful. Seldom had 
the woods been so green, or the brooks so full, or the 
sky visited by such troops of marching clouds. The 
hills laughed and dreamed, the meadows rejoiced, the 
rain came in the night and passed off, singing, in the 
dawn. Now and then a great thunder storm rolled ma- 
jestically among the mountain peaks. Francis and 
Eleanor were out all day long, and day after day. 
Their little world of friends and relatives took it for 
granted that they belonged to each other, and they 
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profited tacitly by the assumption. They climbed every 
mountain, explored every hollow, and followed almost 
every brook up to its source: 

Vincent was delighted. A great load rolled from his 
shoulders when Francis and Eleanor came down the 
hill together on that first June afternoon, and he 
strolled out to meet them. There was no mistaking the 
meaning of the look in their eyes. He made no faintest 
hint of a conmient ; but he lent himself pleasantly to all 
his son's ensuing absences, and even ignored the pile of 
philosophy books which he himself had brought up 
from Bridgehaven, hoping that a lapsed interest might 
return and lost ground be recovered. 

"Never mind, Jane," he told his wife. "If Eleanor 
Eamsey marries him, she will save him from every- 
thing." 

"But didn't she use to go to Saint Joseph's with 
him?" Jane demurred. 

"All the better ! She's tried the thing out, seen the 
absurdity of it, and now she's inmiune." 

Eleanor's father was not quite so complaisant when 
he came back from one of his frequent business trips 
and saw what was going on. He had encountered Fran- 
cis a score of times during the winter, and had done his 
best to like him, but had not succeeded. His failure 
had not troubled him, however, for he had not supposed 
that his daughter would seriously care for the young 
man. She had too many other lovers who met her on 
more sides of her nature. But when he arrived in Ver- 
mont and saw the girl's transfigured face, he was 
abruptly enlightened. His worldly wisdom prevented. 
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him from uttering the drastic protest which rose to his 
lips. He simply took prompt occasion to stroll over to 
the Merwin cottage. He and Vincent had always been 
on the best of terms. 

"My boy's not in your way V^ said the latter with a 
whimsical significance, when his caller had gone the 
rounds of his garden with him. 

"I guess not," answered Bamsey. "He certainly 
doesn't seem to be in Eleanor's way." 

"His mother says he's a good boy," Vincent con- 
tinued. 

"Exactly 1 I have at times found him too good," was 
Eamsey's frank reply. 

"Well" — Vincent considered, with his head on one 
side, watching the smoke from his pipe — "he's my son, 
too, you know. Doesn't that fact encourage you ?" 

Eamsey laughed. 

"It does," he admitted. "And I believe some sort of 
a change has come over him lately. He looks more 
human." 

"Oh 1 he's human enough," Vincent declared. "You 
wait !" 

"That's what we've all got to do," said the other 
father, a little ruefully. "I wonder how long." 

Perhaps Francis wondered as much himself, as the 
summer days passed into weeks, into months; and he 
and Eleanor, constantly together, repeatedly reading 
their love in each other's eyes, still made no confession. 
The stress went out of the year, the peace of approach- 
ing autumn folded the hills and the mown fields. The 
flowers and fruit trees had arrived at what they were 
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waiting for, their oonsummation ; so had the birds and 
the grass. What was the matter with the human flower 
that it delayed its unfolding ? 

But there was one hillside flower, perhaps the rarest 
of all the year, that reserved its blooming; and, in his 
expectation of this, Francis felt a thrilling sense of 
companionship. When he should find the first fringed 
gentian, then he would speak. 

Meantime, it was very sweet to wander beside his 
dearly beloved, with their all but acknowledged secret 
vibrating between them. Sometimes the burden of it 
was so heavy that it made them dumb and a little faint 
Their eyelids drooped over their clouded eyes, and their 
hands were shy of touching. At other times an exhil- 
aration took possession of them and ran through their 
veins like fire. Then they held their heads high, and 
talked fast about all kinds of things. In any and every 
mood they understood and responded to each other like 
eddies of the same brook. 

When they were talkative they discussed their inter- 
est of the past winter, and maturely decided that they 
had finished with it. 

"It's not for us. Eight or wrong, fortunate or un- 
fortunate, history has made us Protestants, and we can't 
go back of our heritage." 

"Do you suppose we shall miss it ?" 

"I don't know." Francis considered. "Just now, 
I can't imagine missing anything. But " 

He paused. 

'Well," Eleanor prompted. "But ^" 
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He passed his hand over his forehead and laughed, 
with a sudden access of exhilaration. 

"There aren't any 'huts,'" he declared. "There's 
only one great ^therefore.' " 

September came, with its cool nights, its restless 
flocks of foregathering birds, its streaks and dashes of 
crimson in the summer green; and the gentian buds on 
the hillside were near opening. Francis had chosen one 
particular meadow wherein to watch for the indication 
of the ripeness of his time; it was his clock of love. 
Morning after morning he climbed to it — early, before 
Eleanor was out — and took counsel with the expanding 
buds : could he speak to-day ? They held him back for 
a full week after he seemed to be brimmingly ready — a 
poignantly sweet week of revelation only just withheld. 
Finally, in the dawn of the most beautiful day of the 
seven, in the dew-wet grass, under a tender blue sky, he 
found an azure cup open wide, and all the bells of fate 
chimed his hour. With a rock for an altar, he knelt and 
thanked Heaven. Then he sped back to the valley to 
find Eleanor. 

She was up and out. No, she had not had breakfast. 
Yes, of course, she would come and have it with him 
on the hillside ; that would be lots of fun. A basket was 
soon packed (no need to take fruit, there were plenty of 
late blackberries), and the two friends were soon on 
their way up the shimmering hillside, the sun striking 
the dew into jewels about their feet, and a song-sparrow 
singing his hauntingly sweet autumn melody on a bush 
of prairie-weed. 

It was an unforgetable walk, an experience destined 
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to shine transcendently in both memories. The door 
was wide open; they stood on the threshold, and could 
look through into the promised land, the whole length 
and breadth of it lying just before their feet. Yet they 
did not enter. They still waited, delayed; and, in the 
delay, was a realisation, a spiritual consummation which 
was sheer ecstasy. They did not talk, they did not even 
look at each other. They were careful to keep their 
hands from touching. 

"I've something to show you," said Francis at length, 
in a carefully measured voice, as they approached the 
meadow. 

"I thought so," choked Eleanor. "You had a look 
of discovery when you came for me." 

"Shall I let you find it ?" 

"No ; show me." 

She closed her eyes and held out her hand. 

It was a cold hand, but its touch sent flame darting 
through him. He also closed his eyes for a moment and 
caught his breath. Fortunately, the distance was short 
from the meadow bars to the rock by which the gentian 
nestled. 

"Now 1" he said brokenly. "At your feet." 

He released her hand. 

Had she too been aware of the sign ? Had she been 
watching and waiting for it ? Or was it simply because 
of the immediate oneness of their spirits that she so 
instantly understood what the gentian meant to them? 
She gazed down into its deep blue cup — earth giving 
heaven back to itself — ^then she looked up into her 
lover's eyes and gave herself to him. 
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The breakfast which they had brought with them 
had to rename itself luncheon before it could get itself 
eaten. The sun was high^ the dew was quite gone, the 
meadow was astir with the song and motions of crickets, 
the hills across the valley were basking in sunlight and 
receiving their usual troops of cloud-shadow visitors, 
when the lovers at last became aware of the golden 
progress of the hours. Returning consciousness found 
them sitting, hand in hand, beside the little blue torch 
of love which had signalled them. There were traces of 
tears in both pairs of eyes, and their lips had a sealed, 
holy look. 

But when they began to make preparations for the 
first meal of their common life, they began also to talk 
— little by little feeling their way out of the silence 
which had enfolded them. They seemed to have noth- 
ing and yet everything to say. 

"IVe loved you since the night of the Grail," Francis 
remarked, as he rolled some stones together for a fire- 
place and gathered some sticks. 

"So have I," Eleanor nodded, unpacking the lunch- 
eon basket. 

"Why do you suppose we have been so slow ?" 

"Well, partly because the time wasn't ripe. Partly 
because" — she looked up thoughtfully at her lover — "I 
tried to hold things back a little last winter," she con- 
fessed. 

"Did you?" He swung the kettle over the flames, 
and came back to sit beside her while the coffee boiled. 
"Do you feel like telling me why ?" 

"Yes." She let him gather her hand into his. "It 
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was the Catholic Church. I knew that if you went into 
that you would be a priest." 

"Eleanor !" 

There was a note of such sombre dismay in his voice 
that a shadow seemed to pass over the meadow, dim- 
ming even the gentian torch. He caught her other hand 
too, and held them both against his breast. 

"You wouldnH have sacrificed our love !" 

"Yes, I would," she replied, resisting the influence 
which drew her bodily to his heart. "At least, I would 
have sacrificed this expression of it. But of course the 
sacrifice would have been a supreme act of love." 

"Eleanor I Eleanor!" He overcame her resistance, 
and folded her closely. "I can't bear to think of it. 
Promise me that you will never let anything come be- 
tween us again." 

She yielded and laid her head on his breast. But 
she did not give the promise which he seemed to take 
for granted. The coffee kettle prevented her by boiling 
over. 

It was a sacramental meal which they ate on the hill- 
side, sitting side by side, drinking out of the same cup, 
dividing their sandwiches. Each gathered for the other 
handfuls of blackberries from the surrounding bushes. 
All their most homely, ordinary actions seemed fraught 
with a solemn significance. 

When they returned to their homes in the late after- 
noon their parents had only to glance at their faces to 
tell what had happened. 



IT is surprising what an entire revelation sunrise is, 
after all. The dawn gives such explicit promise of it, 
makes such a long preparation, that the watcher would 
seem to know exactly what to expect. But the sun- 
flooded meadows are brighter than the most radiant 
prophecy of the morning star. Francis and Eleanor 
were as dazzled by the dayspring of their love as if they 
had not watched it coming for many weeks and months. 

They could hardly be said to give themselves to it and 
to each other more completely than they had done all 
summer, for that was impossible; but the new element 
of awareness and purpose in their intercourse made it a 
different thing. Their silences were more bravely ec- 
static, and their conversations were longer and more 
intimate. Without any reserve, they opened their 
hearts to each other and read what was written there. 

This did not mean that they always liked what they 
.offered and read. Francis was promptly disturbed by 
what might be called a baffling interlineation in 
Eleanor's fair script. He did not understand this ; and, 
for awhile, he lacked words with which to question her 
about it. On the very morning after their betrothal, 
when she had run out to meet him in the dew, and he 
had caught her to him, she had pulled herself back, held 
him off at arm's length, and gazed so searchingly and 
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doubtfully into his face that be had been half fright- 
ened. 

"What's the matter, sweetheart?" he had cried. 
"Don't you love me any more? Has anything gone 
wrong ?" 

She had shaken her head then, and smiled and sighed. 

"Of course I love you," she had answered. "And 
nothing has gone wrong. I guess I was only trying to 
read a sign." 

What sign ? Whose sign ? He had put his hand to 
his forehead, as if, like Cain — ^though he hoped with a 
difference! — ^he might find something written there 
which he could not see. Then she had smiled again and 
kissed him solemnly. 

In the matter of their plans for the future, which of 
course he wanted at once to discuss, he found a discon- 
certing hesitation of response on her part. He was all 
for returning to the study of philosophy. 

"I'm sure I can do two years' work in one. That 
will give me my degree next June. Then, if I can find 
a teaching position, we can be married in the fall, a 
year from now." 

His eyes burned on her so tenderly that her own 
eyes could not fail to kindle from them. 

"But, Francis," she demurred reluctantly, "you've 
lost interest in philosophy. How are you going to re^ 
cover it ?" 

"I've recovered it already," he answered. "This has 
given it back to me." 

He stooped and kissed the fourth finger of her left 
hand. 
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To his dismay, perhaps also to hers, she pulled her 
hand almost sharply away. 

"No I" she cried. "Ohl that won't do at all. It's 
just what I feared. Don't you see that your work must 
come first with you, and your love be secondary ?" 

"No, indeed, I don't see that!" he protested. But, 
as he continued to gaze at her, his eyes clouded and fell. 
He knew that, whether he saw it or not, it was certainly 
so. He hated the truth of it. 

He got out the philosophy books which his father had 
brought up from Bridgehaven, and applied himself to 
them with a dogged determination to become interested. 
But of course his preoccupation with his love made that 
impossible. It was only mechanically and under the 
lash of his will that he managed to recover the ground 
which he had lost during the spring term. 

It was now not the Catholic Church but Eleanor who 
made all pryings into the nature and causes of things 
seem a futile waste of time. 

Was love not everything? Did it not explain all 
beauty, all the hovering, vanishing significance of the 
visible world ? What symbol of the divine indwelling 
did one want beyond the fathomless depth of two dear 
grey eyes, beyond the holy, eclipsing touch of two seal- 
ing lips ? Eleanor's presence set the strings of divinity 
ringing in her lover's heart. He worshipped her very 
sincerely; and reverently thought no harm to compare 
her with the Catholic Mass. 

His father's restored favour was another element in 
his new experience that made him very happy. When 
he came home, in the evening of the gentian day, and. 
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finding his father waiting for him by the gate, said 
simply, "Father, she's going to marry me,'' his over- 
flowing heart was obliged to enlarge itself to receive yet 
another measure of gladness. For the quick handclasp, 
the "Oh, son, I'm glad !" made him realise how he had 
missed his father's sympathy and what it meant to him 
to recover it. 

Jane was less outspoken. She did not know Eleanor 
very well; but the girl's Unitarian bringing up pulled 
the mother's heart in one direction of doubt, while her 
recent frequenting of Saint Joseph's distracted her in 
the other. Was such a diversely dangerous woman a 
safe comrade for her son ? She made no critical com- 
ment, however; and the next day she went with her 
husband to welcome and embrace their prospective 
daughter-in-law. Eleanor tried to propitiate her by 
natural loving-kindness, and succeeded as well as she 
could have hoped to succeed with one who was not used 
to the endearments of her own sex. Francis thought 
he had never seen a more touchingly humorous sight 
than that of his mother stiffly and awkwardly receiving 
the caresses of Eleanor, not knowing how to respond 
to them, but flushing with embarrassed pleasure. 

As for Eleanor's father, he made gallant haste to rise 
to the occasion. 

^TTes, you can have her," he said. "Only don't take 
too good care of her. I don't want her spoiled." 

It cost Francis an effort to wrench himself from the 
circle of his happiness — every part responding smoothly 
to every other part — and go down to Bridgehaven to 
take the examinations which he had missed in the 
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spring. But he had to do it. There was no other way 
to gather up the threads which he had dropped. 

Eleanor drove him to the train. Neither of them 
said much as they sat side by side in the peculiar inti- 
macy which a carriage seat affords. But their silence 
was eloquent of all sorts of things in the way of love 
and trust. Not even the sober, questioning look which 
she gave him, as he looked down on her from the win- 
dow of the train, marred the perfect confidence of their 
relation. 

In Bridgehaven Francis found himself at times very 
busy and at other times with hours of leisure on his 
hands. Between examinations he was free to amuse 
himself. He did this chiefly by writing to Eleanor — 
pages and pages of lover's litany. He had never writ- 
ten to her before, and he found that the mode of expres- 
sion opened a new channel for his devotion. But he 
also spent a good deal of time in walking and thinking, 
and he was rather surprised to find how glad he was of 
a chance to get away thus by himself and review his 
beautiful summer. Even his love seemed to need the 
sovereign act of meditation in order that it might be- 
come completely his own. The late September days 
were warm; and he lay for hours at a time under a 
slowly flushing maple tree in the outskirts of the city. 

He was very happy: there was no doubt whatever 
about that. His life had borne a fruit of love that glad- 
dened his soul. The process had been inevitable. The 
fruit had been always instinct in him ; and, now that it 
had ripened, the whole universe was secretly gratified. 
Yes, it was even a cosmic matter — his love and 
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Eleanor's. They had come together because the very 
stars had conspired to bring them. In this realisation 
he found a deep restfulness, a sense of the eternal one- 
ness and Tightness of things. 

But! 

How startled he was when the all too familiar con- 
junction gave the steering wheel of his mind a deft 
turn, and he found himself challenging his satisfaction, 
searching it and probing it to see if it were all com- 
plete! At first he rolled over on his face, underneath 
his maple tree, and groaned indignantly. But then 
Eleanor's eyes swam before him, and he understood 
that he must not insult her love by refusing to let it 
stand every and any test. 

Well, then: what was this question which he had 
been about to put to himself? 

Was he utterly satisfied? Did human love express 
all of divinity that he was capable of receiving ? Mar- 
ried to Eleanor, occupied with a useful, remunerative 
work, was he going to feel that his nature had expanded 
to its uttermost possibility, that he had quite fully 
merged himself in the heavenly Presence which had al- 
ways lured and tormented him? Was there anything 
besides this human ecstasy which he must have ? 

("Steady!" said Eleanor's voice in his inner ear. 
"Steady, now! Think bravely and answer honestly.") 

Yes : there was something. As soon as he let himself 
face it, he knew what it was. It had been harassing 
the tail of his eye ever since he returned to Bridge- 
haven. The Catholic Church. Never had a letter from 
Eleanor filled him with rapture that he had not longed 
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to run and lay it before the altar of Saint Joseph's; 
never had a dream of love lingered like music in his 
awakening soul that he had not instinctively started to 
go and give thanks at Early Mass. Almost every after- 
noon he had thirsted for Benediction. He had had to 
take a sort of subconscious precaution to go from his 
home to the college by streets which made a wide circuit 
about the Catholic church. Human love was so nearly 
the best thing in life that it made him long intolerably 
for the very best. 

As soon as he recognised this admission and let it 
stand squarely before him he was amazed and sobered. 
He had honestly thought that the old passioii was dead 
in him. What was he going to dot Eleanor was not 
here to help him, and there was no one with whom he 
could take counsel. He sighed heavily, as he felt the 
smoke of the old battle roll back upon him and knew 
himself to be once more in for strife and diflSculty. The 
stars came out and a belated moon rose upon him be- 
fore he left his maple tree that evening. 

The upshot of his long meditation was that he ad- 
mitted that nothing can take the place of the direct 
appeal of God to the soul in solitude. Human love is a 
marvellous medium ; but it is coloured and troubled, it 
stains with its own ecstasy. The beauty of nature is 
awful, but it is impassive and impersonal. The Cath- 
olic Mass is really the most perfect of all the ex- 
pressions of Gt)d-in-His-world, for it is both human and 
impersonal ; it speaks a secret message to each heart, but 
speaks it in the midst of a multitude. It is the estab- 
lished symbol of the religion that concerns itself pri- 
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marily with the Incarnation. It is the supreme object 
lesson of the supreme truth. That being so, it is, of 
course, of first importance. 

But ! Again came the twist of the word on his mind, 
and he found himself running against a baffling wind. 
The Church which has cherished the Mass has managed 
to surround it with so many dogmas and traditions that 
it is inaccessible to a Protestant mind. Only by pitting 
his own private interpretation against that of the 
Fathers and Councils can a person like Francis find the 
significance which is dearer than life to him. He dare 
not do this. Therefore, the situation is hopeless on 
every side. 

Thus began a struggle which had need of all the 
humour, fortunately lurking in it, to relieve its tension. 
Day by day, hour by hour, Saint Joseph's church drew 
Francis, and Francis refused to go. He could picture 
the priest standing before the altar and the people 
kneeling around it ; he could hear the music and smell 
the incense and follow the course of the mighty prayers 
to their great conclusion. Then he could feel the hush 
— ^God being made man — ^and his spirit fell prostrate. 
But, no, he could not go; for he did not belong there. 
His mind was as resolute to reject the essentials of 
dogma as his soul was eager to welcome the spiritual 
truth. Since he could not give himself wholly, he must 
stay wholly away. Rather than run a risk of catching a 
glimpse of Saint Joseph's towers, he made a frequent 
detour of nearly a mile. 

In his letters to Eleanor he tried to keep what he 
laughingly called his "relapse" from appearing too seri- 
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oufl. But she understood him, and her response was 
sympathetic 

"I thought it would happen," she wrote. "A thing 
can't take hold of the depths of you as the Catholic 
Church did two years ago and be dislodged. It is prob- 
ably the strongest force in your life (yes, dear beloved, 
the very strongest !) and you will always have to reckon 
with it Go on; fight the battle out again. Perhaps 
you will reach some new conclusion." 

But when she came back to Bridgehaven — very sud- 
denly, a full week before she was due — ^Francis was 
startled to see dark circles under her eyes. 



¥ T was late on a Saturday evening that she returned; 
^ and on Sunday afternoon they went for a long walk. 
Each understood that the other desired space and free- 
dom and solitude; so, with mutual, tacit consent, they 
headed for the open country. So long as the city pave- 
ments were under their feet they said little; but as 
soon as the fields lay about them, "Now tell me every- 
thing," Eleanor demanded. 

Her tone was of one who already knows all that there 
is to be said, but, for that very reason, feels a con- 
suming interest in it. In spite of their dark circles, 
her eyes were as steady and restful as ever. 

Francis hesitated only an instant, to take a long, full, 
grateful look at her. Then he obeyed her literally, 
telling her everything about his difficult week, even to 
the reluctant challenge of his love and the recognition 
of a divine necessity that lay beyond it. When he came 
to this point, her lips winced slightly, but her eyes 
shone. 

"Thank you for telling me that," she said. "I was 
afraid you wouldn't." 

"I shall always tell you everything," he replied. 

"But now what's to be done ?" 

She did not let the question dwell on the personal 
note which it had struck, but swung it back to its main 
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issue, confronting him with it He was ashamed that 
he could only shake his head. 

^^I wonder if there aren't some things in life that 
just can't be decided/' he suggested, apologetically. 

"Not the most important things," she demurred. "I 
guess this is a sort of Jacob's angel to you. You've got 
to wrestle with it until it blesses you." 

"And leaves me halting t" mused Francis. 

Again her lips winced. 

"At least, you see that life just won't let you give it 
up," she mused in her turn. "It brings you back to it 
again and again." 

"But may that not be to try me ?" he queried. "Per- 
haps it's a temptation instead of a duty or privilege. 
People talk very glibly about right and wrong; but 
honestly, I think it's often very hard to tell the one 
from the other." 

"That's true enough," she admitted. "Jacob may 
have thought he was dealing with a thief in the night 
But, anyway, angel or thief, he had to go on wrestling; 
there was no doubt about that." 

^^What about you?" Francis enquired presently. 
"There was a time when the thing meant more to you 
than to me. Have you been quite content since we gave 
it up?" 

"Yes," she replied slowly. ^TTes, I think so. You 
remember that, in the first place, I told you simply that 
I wanted to know, one way or the other. Our study 
last winter seemed to leave no doubt in my mind. And, 
then, last summer " 

She broke off ; and, reading her vivid face, he under- 
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stood that her love for him was at present leaving no 
empty nook in her universe. He caught her hand and 
kissed it. But, in an instant, she swung the subject 
once more away from their personal relation. 

'^I suppose there was never yet a deadlock that lasted 
forever," she said. 

They talked so long and so earnestly that the autumn 
afternoon waned before they were aware of it, and the 
first stars found them far from home. 

*niVhy, see how late it is, and see where we are!" 
Eleanor suddenly exclaimed. "I was planning to take 
you home for supper." 

'Well, I'm not hungry," Francis replied. "Are 
you? No? Then let's take our time about going 
back. There'll be a moon in a few minutes." 

It was an enchanted dusk through which, ceasing to 
talk, they found themselves wandering. In the west a 
pulsing of sunset lingered; and in the east the moon 
rose, golden and majestic. The two radiances wove 
the dusk into a shimmering fabric, a translucent veil, 
cast over the shadowy meadows and the low hills, and 
holding the vague stars in a dim net. Save for the 
vibrant song of the crickets, the silence was profound. 
Now and then the lovers paused on a bridge and listened 
to see if they could hear the voice of the brook slipping 
underneath. They walked hand in hand, in a fathom- 
less peace. 

"Oh, everything must be all right," Eleanor mur- 
mured once — "in such a serene world, with such 
chances for love." 
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"Certainly, God is in the midst of us to-night,'* Fran- 
cis replied. 

jEven when their returning feet picked up the city 
pavements once more, and city lights burned about 
them, the spell of their beatitude was not dissipated. 
They only loosed hands and walked a little faster. 
Neither of them spoke of Saint Joseph's, but it is prob- 
able that their feet would have tended in that direction 
if they had not been arrested by a sudden burst of 
music from an open door beside them which they had 
been about to pass without seeing it. Simultaneously, 
they came to such an abrupt pause that they wavered, 
like compass needles rushing into place. 

"What is it ?" breathed Eleanor. 

"Let's go and see," said Francis. 

He wheeled about, and led the way up a short flight 
of steps. 

Inside the door they found themselves standing in 
the rear of a large and very beautiful church. Red 
sandstone pillars, rising into gothic arches, divided 
the place into a wide nave and two aisles. A rood 
screen of lovely and intricate carving separated the 
chancel from the nave, and behind it gleamed a gracious 
white altar, radiant with candles. Three priests in rich 
vestments and two little acolytes in red cassocks and 
white surplices stood before this altar; and the central 
priest was swinging a censer. The fragrant smoke rose 
in a cloud, veiling the carven cross on the rood screen 
as the moonlit dusk outside the city had veiled the hills. 
On either side of the chancel the choir was singing 
gloriously. 
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All these details, save the cry of the mtisic, were in- 
distinguishable in the first general, overwhelming im- 
pression which Francis and Eleanor received as they 
stepped in from the street. They only knew them- 
selves in the presence of great beauty. Not even their 
first Benediction in Saint Joseph's had stirred them so. 
The service was evidently so well under way that the 
ushers had gone to their seats, and nobody even turned 
to look at the late comers. They were grateful for this. 
Keeping close to each other, they stole to the centre of 
the church, where they could look up the broad vista 
of the centre aisle directly at the altar. 

"Trapped again!" whispered Francis humorously. 
His spirit sought relief. 

"It's destiny," Eleanor whispered back. "But how 
much more beautiful than Saint Joseph's! I wonder 
why." 

When the music had sung itself out, and the two 
acolytes had departed with the smoking censer, and the 
congregation had multitudinously sat down, Francis 
and Eleanor slipped into the rear row of seats. Here 
two surprises assailed them. The one was the sound 
of their own native tongue echoing from a reading desk 
just outside the chancel ; the other was the sight of the 
Book of Conunon Prayer in a book rack before them. 

^^Why, Francis !" Eleanor whispered, seizing the lit- 
tle volume and rapidly turning its pages. "We can't 
be in an Episcopal church !" 

She was so incredulous that she listened to the words 
of the Second Lesson as if they must indeed be in the 
ancient tongue which she had expected to hear. 
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Perhaps it was strange that the two young thinkers^ 
especially Francis, had never heard of the Catholic 
revival in the Episcopal Church. It would seem that 
their earnest enquiry must have revealed the significant 
tendency. But they were young, and their education 
and environment had fostered no such discovery. 
Moreover, until this particular evening, the time had 
not been ripe. Life has a way of reserving its most 
important revelations until their effect is assured. 

The time was ripe now, however, beyond any manner 
of doubt; and the golden, comforting fruit fell lightly 
into their waiting hands. As, in the seclusion of their 
seats, they looked on at the beautiful service, watching 
and listening, lending themselves to all that was said 
and done, they divined — intuitively and vaguely at 
first, more and more confidently by and by — ^that here 
was the answer to their problem, the goal of their quest. 
The people about them were of their own world, not 
altogether strangers as in Saint Joseph's. Francis 
recognised a friend of his father's and several acquain- 
tances of his own; and Eleanor counted half a score of 
persons whom she knew very well. This was reassuring. 
It made them feel that they were where they belonged, 
among their own kind. Moreover, there was evidently 
a wide latitude of practice among these worshippers. 
Some of them crossed themselves at the end of the creed ; 
many of them did not. At the name of Jesus some of 
them bowed, some of them held their heads erect. They 
were all sincere and attentive, however: of that there 
could be no doubt. Their Catholicism (if that was the 
name for it) apparently understood and accepted their 
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Protestantism. Could it be that this church lent itself 
to both tendencies ? 

Yet there was no mistaking its preference. The 
clouds of incense had emphasised that, and the symbolic 
robes of the priests, and the altar lights. There was 
in the chanting of the familiar Episcopal prayers a note 
of adoration which springs only from a Catholic heart. 
When, divesting himseK of his splendid robes, the 
preacher stood in the pulpit above the congregation, he 
made the sign of the cross, and many followed his ex- 
ample—while many, again, did not. 

He was a large, benevolent looking person, this 
preacher, with shrewd eyes and a humorous mouth; 
and he talked of the Kingdom of Righteousness as if 
it were a practical matter of daily life. All things are 
spiritual, so he said. The commonest objects about us 
exist only that they may shadow forth, each one its 
own particular aspect of divinity. It is to reveal this 
divinity that the Christian Church has its being; and, 
in pursuit of the revelation, it has built up its elabo- 
rate and significant ritual. "God has a good many 
facets, and so His Church has to have as many as possi- 
ble, that it may dart its people's hearts full of the beams 
of truth." "During the dark and the early middle ages, 
things got mixed up and perverted, so that the divine 
rays were broken and humanity got the better of di- 
vinity. The Reformation was necessary and inevitable. 
But, like many good causes, it went too far ; and now the 
Church is occupied in feeling its way back, clearing its 
facets, recovering its first admirable intention." "The 
early Church took its inspiration directly from Christ. 
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It knew what He wanted, and proceeded to try to work 
His will. We cannot be mistaken in harking back to 
that first glory of the Incarnation. It was true then; 
it is true now ; it will be true forever." "Neither must 
we ever forego the habit of searching honesty which, 
here in America, is our Puritan heritage. We must 
be true to ourselves, to our past, to all that we have 
learned through our mistakes; above all, we must be 
true to our future, and to the ideal of Christian unity 
which Christ Himself has set before us. Only when 
all the experiences and tendencies of the Christian 
Church are reconciled in one willing, spontaneous con- 
fession of faith, can that ideal be realised." 

The stalwart spirituality of the preacher's words and 
manner, combined with the humorous worldly wisdom 
of his face, made an impression of manifold persuasive- 
ness. Here was nothing vague, yet nothing circum- 
scribed; here was reason and faith, here was dream 
and substance — all one familiar, everyday experience. 
Above all, here was the note of a thrilling sununons, a 
call to help the world on the highest plane possible to 
it. Francis's eyes burned, and his hand, surreptitiously 
clasped in Eleanor's, grew cold with excitement. 

^TDo you want to speak to him?" the girl asked, 
when the service was over, the lights on the altar were 
quenched, and the people were streaming out. She 
had knelt a long time for the final prayer, and had 
risen with pale cheeks. 

"No, not to-night," Francis replied. "I've got to 
take my bearings." 
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He passed his hand across his forehead, as if the 
very clarity of his vision had bewildered hinL 

"I'll come back to-morrow." 

He had forgotten that to-morrow he was to take his 
final examination. 



XVT 



rriHE Reverend Benjamin Hartley — ^Father Hartley, 
-*■ or even sometimes Father Ben, as many of his 
people called him — sat in his little study, off the sacristy 
of Saint John's, early on Monday morning. He had not 
come here to stay, for he was as apt as any other star- 
hitching clergyman to have ^^blue Mondays,'' and he 
had set his heart on a restful trip into the country this 
serene autumn day. But first he wanted to make some 
notes on a matter of parish expediency which had been 
presented to him, and to jot down a few ideas for a 
sermon which had insisted on coming into his head in 
the middle of the night. He sat before his writing 
table, with his pen poised, thoughtfully searching for 
a concise and accurate phrase. 

He was, as has already been said, a large man; and 
the general impression of his personality was not what 
is commonly called spiritual. As compared with his 
slim and ascetic young curate, he seemed a robust pillar 
of the world. The curate's dark eyes were dreamy; 
Fr. Hartley's were grey and penetrating. The curate 
was pale and serious; Fr. Hartley, even at the end of 
Lent, had always a cheerful colour. The curate spoke 
slowly, with downcast eyes ; Fr. Hartley's words tumbled 
over one another in their haste to get out, and his eyes 
directed them to person after person in his congregation. 

164 
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There was nothing "visionary'' about Fr. Hartley ; yet 
it was emphatically evident that he was quite at home 
with visions. As he sat at his desk on this Monday 
morning, snugly filling his black cassock, he looked as 
if he had lately come from a sagacious inspection of 
the battlements of Heaven. 

The two doors behind him were open — ^the one from 
his study into the sacristy, and the other from the sac- 
risty into the church — and he presently became aware 
of a murmur of voices in the remoter region. 

"Is Mr. Hartley here?" 

This in unfamiliar accents, evidently those of a young 
man. 

"Fr. Hartley is busy. I think you can hardly see 
him this morning," the curate — ^Percy Eandolph by 
name — ^replied in his most gently immitigable manner. 

"Very well ; I'm sorry." 

The stranger accepted his dismissal without appeal; 
but his tone made it apparent that he was in truth very 
sorry. He turned to go away, and his footsteps lagged 
disappointedly. 

Fr. Hartley frowned. His hand instinctively fingered 
the edges of a letter which he had that morning received 
from a theological seminary, asking him if he had need 
of a new curate and recommending an admirable young 
graduate. Then, with a switch of his mind, he rather 
ruefully regarded the mileage book which lay ready to 
bear him into the country. But his hesitation did not 
last long. Francis's unhappy retreat had not carried 
him to the door of the church when he heard the curate 
come hurrying after him. 
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^^ait, please. I was mistaken. Fr. Hartley desires 
to see you/' he was informed in a tone of s(Hne em- 
barrassment and of annoyance paradoxically mingled 
with penitence. "This way, please." And the thin 
black figure guided him back to the door of the sacristy. 

"But," began Francis, when he stood on the threshold 
and Fr. Hartley's grey eyes were scrutinising him, "I 
don't want to interrupt you. You were busy. Let me 
come some other time." 

"I wasn't busy," the rector replied, speaking with 
slow deliberation, as if each word were a footstep, feel- 
ing its way along an unexpected and unfamiliar path. 
"I was just getting ready to go into the country; and 
I have the greatest mind in the world to ask you to 
come with me." 

His conclusion gave the effect of arriving successfully 
at a happy destination. He smiled pleasantly. 

"Why !" exclaimed Francis, startled. He thought of 

his examination which was due at eleven o'clock, and a 

curious look, half rueful, half amused, passed over his 

face. "I'd like nothing better. I will," he concluded 

^ unhesitatingly. 

"Good! I've got luncheon enough for two. My 
housekeeper always estimates my appetite by my size. 
She ought to know better by this time, but the theory 
seems to her too logical to be abandoned. You're sure 
this doesn't interfere with your plans for the day ?" Fr. 
Hartley turned back from the wardrobe where he was 
hanging his cassock, and gave Francis a troubled glance. 
"It seemed to me that you looked — ^but, of course, it's 
none of my business." 
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Francis flushed. 

^^I was going to take an examination/' he confessed. 
"But it's in a subject which I have already given up 
once, and which I am now going to drop quite finally. 
I may as well tell you that it's your church which has 
made me do it. I want to study for orders. And, nat- 
urally, I can hardly wait to tell you all about it and 
to ask your advice." 

Fr. Hartley smiled responsively at this boyish out- 
burst, but he also raised his eyebrows. 

"I never saw you in church before last night," he 
commented. 

"No," answered Francis. "It was my first experi- 



ence." 



^Well" — ^Fr. Hartley slowly resumed his cassock, his 
eyes looking both thoughtful and amused — "I guess we'll 
stay here. It's only half -past nine, and we can talk for 
an hour. Of course, as I said, it's none of my business 
what you do; but it is my business to see that the 
Church doesn't, even indirectly, lend herself to incon- 
siderateness. You forget the professor who is going out 
of his way to give you this examination." 

Francis's flush mounted to his forehead, and his eyes 
flinched. 

"That's true," he admitted. "I'm sorry. But when 
a thing is very important " 

"It can wait," broke in Fr. Hartley. "That's one of 
tiie tests of its greatness. Sit down." 

He led the way into his study and indicated a chair. 

Yet once again Francis hesitated. 

"Your trip to the country," he demurred. 
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^^That also can wait/' replied the rector. 

^^Which zneans^" Francis retorted, "that it is really 
more important than my story." 

"You're as logical as my housekeeper/' Fr. Hartley 
laughed. 

Then Francis plunged. The imperative invitation, 
combined with his desire, made the opportunity irre- 
sistible, and he lost no more time in protestations. Sit- 
ting erect on the edge of his chair, he began his narra- 
tive. 

It was not a brief story ; it could not be. He had to 
tell how the love of beauty had swayed and tormented 
his early years, leading him on in an endless quest for 
the meaning that lies behind colour and form and all 
the visible glory of creation. He had to indicate the 
symbolic significance of the moon-grail, and to hint at 
Eleanor's share in the great adventure— her name stole 
into his narrative like the sound of a sanctus bell. Then, 
as well as he could, he described the growth of his 
academic agnosticism, and the apparently mature and 
solid conclusions which it had fostered in him, until 
Eleanor came home from Europe with her disturbing 
report of the power of the Roman Catholic Church. 
After that, he related his own subjection to the spell of 
the mighty ritual and his interpretation of it, his tri- 
umphant solving of the riddle of the universe in the light 
of the Mass. 

(At this point Fr. Hartley suddenly got up and 
began to pace the length of the little study.) 

The account of the winter was not easy, but Francis 
tackled it resolutely, telling as clearly as he could how 
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and why he and Eleanor had found it impossible to 
accept the religion which Fr. Ferguson had offered 
them. ^We wanted it more than anything else, but we 
just couldn't take it The dogmatic demands were too 
much for us." On his subsequent restless homesickness, 
he dwelt both painfully and humorously, making his 
listener smile sympathetically at his elaborate avoidance 
of Saint Joseph's. "And then, last night, we drifted in 
here ; and — ^that's all," he concluded so abruptly that Fr. 
Hartley was pulled up short in his pacing. 

"Well !" said the older man. "Well !" 

He did not look like a person who was often at a 
loss for words, but he had great difficulty with his pres- 
ent utterance. To Francis's somewhat awed surprise, 
he turned and knelt before a crucifix which hung against 
the walL For a few minutes, silence reigned in the 
room. Then he rose, and, passing his hand across his 
forehead, smiled humorously at his own emotion, and 
resumed his seat. 

"Now, I guess I can talk," he said. "Sit down again. 
We've got a few minutes left; and, though the most 
of our conversation will have to prove its importance 
by waiting, just as I said it would in the beginning, 
there are a few things that, like you, I can't wait to put 
into words." 

Whereupon, he contradicted himself by coming to a 
full stop. 

"My son !" he said softly, after a moment, and never 
had Francis heard such an accent of love and authority. 
It pulled him out of his chair, and, before he knew what 
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was happening, brought him to his knees at the rector's 
side. 

"Yes, father," he replied. 

Fr. Hartley put his hand on his head, and looked 
searchingly into his eyes. 

"You have pierced to the heart of reality, you have 
learned the secret of the universe," he said solemnly. 
"It is of the utmost, the only importance. So few 
people know it ! And yet the poor world is hunting for 
truth and righteousness as never before in its life. You 
must go and tell them ; you must show them the simple 
and obvious way — right in at the church door. You are 
right ; the Church's message is precisely that of the In- 
carnation. It answers every possible question and meets 
every need. My son !" 

Again his utterance became too much for him, and 
he broke off. 

"I am very glad you have come," he decided at last 
to conclude, gently and simply. 

"But you must go now," he recommenced almost at 
once, with a change of tone which brought both disap- 
pointment and relief to Francis's burdened heart He 
took his hand away and rose from his chair. "Time's 
up. It's one of the things I most soundly believe, that 
no personal exaltation excuses discourtesy. You and 
I might talk all the morning, to our immense edifica- 
tion and perhaps even to the good of the Church ; but, 
meantime, your professor would be justly indignant, and 
that would spoil everything. Go, take your examina- 
tion. Very likely you'll fail ; and that may be all the 
better. But I advise you to do your best. You'll have 
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a more comfortable feeling about the past if you deal 
squarely with it before you put it away." 

"I'm glad you think I must put it away," said Fran- 
cis, finding his voice but speaking rather thickly. 

"Oh, yes !" the rector replied confidently. "You're a 
priest all right. And the Church and the world need 
you immediately." 

Then he nodded and once more began removing his 
cassock. 

But Francis did not fail in his examination. He 
felt that the crisis gave him a chance to see if he 
had latent in him any of the will power and self- 
control that were so apparent in Fr. Hartley. Reso- 
lutely he put the Church out of his mind, relegating it 
to the region of his subconsciousness, where it may be 
that its dynamic force set up a general agitation, affect- 
ing even the consideration of Schopenhauer's philosophy. 
He wrote rather brilliantly, with a fine scorn which 
amused his professor. But, as he handed in his paper, 
he said frankly : 

"Professor Rogers, I owe you an apology for all the 
trouble I've caused you. I'm very sorry and rather 
ashamed; but I haven't seemed to be able to help it. 
After all, it's no use. You must count me out of your 
course this year. I'm going to study for the ministry." 

Professor Rogers was too true to the spirit of his 
calling to give full expression to the disapproval which 
gleamed in his eyes. 

"At least, I am glad that you made a complete piece 
of work of your one year," he commented drily. "Per^ 
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mit me to say that I congratulate you on having at last 
made up your mind." 

During the whole afternoon^ while, in one direction 
outside the little city, Fr. Hartley paced and pondered 
in solitude, in the other, Francis and Eleanor sat under 
their maple tree and talked earnestly. The autumn 
day brooded about all three, imposing its confident peace. 
It was the season of sure, quiet fulfilment. But the 
three moods were different from one another. Fr. Hart- 
ley was soberly exalted. Francis was on fire with eager- 
ness. Eleanor's eyes held a depth of sadness beneath 
their quick sympathy. 
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'IT'INCENT and Jane did not return to Bridgehaven 
^ until after Francis's second interview with Fr. 
Hartley; so he was spared the immediate necessity of 
telling them what he had done. He tried to put out 
of his mind the disturbing anticipation of their disap- 
proval. He would deal with it when the time came, but 
now he needed all his attention for the confirming and 
enlarging of his revelation. 

Fr. Hartley asked him to come on Tuesday evening 
to the little box of a house which went by the name of 
"the rectory" ; and there the two men talked until mid- 
night. 

Their environment seemed to Francis just what it 
should be — ^plain to the point of austerity, yet beautiful 
in its very simplicity. There were only six rooms in 
the little house, and those which Francis saw held the 
bare necessities of furniture. There were no pictures 
on the walls, but in every room hung a crucifix. The 
whole place gave the impression of having been swept 
clear for spiritual action. 

That which they talked about first was the sublime 
meaning of the Church. 

"You've got it!" the rector declared. "Don't lose 
sight of it. Don't let the most well meaning dogma in 
the world hide it from you. The Incarnation: that's 
the whole thing. It covers aU history." 
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^^Is dogma well meaning V^ Francis asked, looking up 
from his contemplation of the wood fire which burned 
on the little hearth. 

"Why, surely!" Fr. Hartley replied. "You know 
that. Think a minute. Dogma is a necessity. It's a 
kind of incarnation itself. Just as the ineffable truth 
of the divine indwelling had to be expressed in a par- 
ticular human life, in order that we might take hold of 
it, so the meaning of the Church which carries on the 
revelation had to be expressed in definite words. Dog- 
ma's all right The trouble lies with us when we look 
at it instead of through it.'' 

"Are you going to expect me to subscribe to the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Virgin Birth and the 

Apostolic Succession and " Francis was beginning 

anxiously, when Fr. Hartley interrupted him. 

"Where's your artistic sense, you lover of beauty? 
Don't you see that, once having postulated anything so 
holy and mysterious as Otoi in man, a reverent feeling 
of fitness leads you to assume the most immaculate and 
consistent corollaries for it ?" 

"Then historic fact '' 

"Is not precisely the point," the rector again broke in. 
"I don't mind telling you (you ought to be able to stand 
it) that the cause of Christianity would not be lost if 
the historians proved definitely that Jesus of Nazareth 
never existed." 

Francis was taken aback. He stared at Fr. Hartley 
with wide eyes in which astonishment contended with 
dawning intelligence. 
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"You mean — ^you mean — ^^ lie stammered, "that it's 
the idea that matters ; the principle of the thing." 

"Precisely," the rector replied. "Somehow or other, 
nineteen hundred years ago, we got the idea and pro- 
ceeded to entrust it to an infant Church. It seems prac- 
tically certain that there was historic cause for the 
discovery, for bolts don't really fall out of clear skies. 
As a matter of fact, we have the four gospels, substan- 
tially alika But even if the Church had invented the 
gospels to express and explain the idea which she already 
held, the truth would be just as valid : from eternity to 
eternity, God is incarnate in human flesh, and this in- 
carnation is Christ." 

Francis drew a long breath. He began to feel the 
expansion of a freedom of creed so infinite that he 
could never come to the end of it. He sat for a moment 
in silence, and Fr. Hartley watched him intently. 

"If you don't mind," the older man said presently, 
"I'll tell you what mental attitude I take when I repeat 
the creed. I place myself before it as before a window, 
and look through it over a wide landscape. If it weren't 
for the window (shut up in my nescience as I am) I 
couldn't see the mountains and the sky; but the land- 
scape's the thing that matters, not the window." 

"I see," replied Francis slowly. "Yes, I see. That 
expresses it exactly." 

"The Catholic Church," resumed Fr. Hartley (as 
Francis had done all the talking the day before, so the 
rector was doing most of it now) "has always kept her 
ritual true to the expression of the Incarnation. It is 
that which has given her her consistent power. But, in 
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the late dark and early middle ages^ I don't need to tell 
you that the windows got very dirty and just had to be 
washed. The uproar was terrific. The pails and broom 
handles made a great clatter, and a good deal of the 
soapy water was spilt. Many people were so disgusted 
that, instead of waiting for their chance to see that 
order was restored, they broke away and refused to look 
through the windows any more. It was foolish in them ; 
for, of course, they had to have windows of some sort, 
and they were put to a great deal of trouble and expense 
in contriving new ones for themselves. I have occa- 
sionally tried to look through two or three of them ; but 
they command a different angle of vision, and I have 
never been able to make the landscape ^compose' so 
well from them as from our own. 

"The plain truth seems to be" — ^the rector suddenly 
dropped his figure of speech and spoke directly — ^^'that 
the whole modem world is sick with longing for pre- 
cisely what the Catholic Church has to give it; but — 
what with prejudice, ignorance, perversity — it doesn't 
understand what ails it. It despises the Soman Church 
— sometimes justly, sometimes unjustly — ^and the Prot- 
estant sects are too meagre and limited to satisfy it. 
It thinks it has outgrown all churches, all formulated 
religions, and cares for nothing but worldly righteous- 
ness and prosperity. It is a pathetic, a tragic, age in 
which we live, my son. We can't study it too carefully, 
nor listen too long and earnestly to its cry. For it 
wants just that which we hold in our hands — ^the suffi- 
cient, obvious Bread of Idf e — and it will not take it. I 
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b^ you to come and help me try to give it to the 
people." 

Fr. Hartley^s voice broke. His sturdy features main- 
tained their composure, but his shrewd grey eyes were 
dimmed. He got up and walked to the wall against 
which hung the crucifix. 

Francis rose too. He came and knelt at the foot 
of the crucifix. That was his answer. 

"Why," asked the younger man, five minutes later, 
when the ensuing silence had run its course, "why don't 
we have a ihanger for our symbol, rather than a cross?" 

"Because" — Fr. Hartley looked up quickly — "the 
Atonement is the active result of the Incarnation. If 
God is in man, He suffers and strives, dying daily, until 
man gets rid of his sin. He saves him by dying and 
rising again. His agony wrings him, and His inevitable 
return gives him fresh hope." 

"So that remorse is the Christ in us ?" 

"Surely !" the rector replied. 

"And the more we suffer for one another " 

"The more Christlike we are." 

"But see here, Fr. Hartley." Francis turned rest- 
lessly in his chair, and laid his arm along the back. 
"My father and mother are going to suffer when they 
know of my new decision. That won't be because of 
sin." 

"Sin," the rector pondered, "is the most intricate and 
baffling thing in the world. That's why we need a God 
to save us from it. It isn't always deliberate and ugly ; 
sometimes it's entirely innocent. Blindness and ig- 
norance are sin. Your father and mother can't possibly 
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help being ignorant of your Catholic vocation ; yet their 
ignorance does offend against the truth of things." 

"You are perfectly sure, then, of my vocation ?" asked 
Francis after a thoughtful minute. 

"Aren't you V replied Fr. Hartley. 

"I suppose so," responded Francis. "Yes, of course 
lam." 

But his eyes were troubled, and his face did not 
light up. 

"It's your parents?" suggested the rector sympa- 
thetically. 

"Particularly my father," Francis replied. "He and 
I have always been close friends." 

"Well, that means that you understand each other," 
Fr. Hartley encouraged, "and so you won't have any 
ultimate difficulty in coming to terms." 

"I'd like to begin studying for orders this fall," con- 
tinued Francis, still sober. 

"Of course!" assented the rector. "There's no time 
to be lost." 

"But I haven't been confirmed." 

"That can be arranged next week. The Bishop is 
going to pass through town. I'll ask him to stop over." 

To his own entire surprise, Francis sprang to his 
feet with a brusque gesture of dissent. Something ele- 
mental and traditional rose up in him to bar the way 
to the abrupt change in his life. He had a flashing 
picture of his mother sitting alone in the magenta 
cushioned pew in the Congregational Church. 

"Very well," said Fr. Hartley at once. "No matter 
how little time there is to be lost, it is always a mistake 
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to do things in a hurry. We'll defer the Confirmation 
as long as you wish." 

He motioned to Francis to put another log of wood 
on the fire. 

After this they talked about the particular character 
and need of Saint John's and Francis found himself 
delightedly looking down new vistas of the rector's 
spirit. From the glint in the grey eyes he had suspected 
humour; and he welcomed t^e chuckling laughter which 
punctuated the account of the slow growth of Catholi- 
cism in the parish. 

^^It's astonishing how many people are still afraid of 
the Scarlet Woman. She's almost as deadly a supersti- 
tion as a Salem witch. When I came to the parish, 
fifteen years ago, there was not even a processional cross, 
and I nearly lost my place trying to introduce one. 
Ever since, I have, as it were, taken my life in my 
hands every time I have suggested a new Catholic fea- 
ture. I have had to go slowly, slowly, and very pa- 
tiently. The first time I wore a cope, six members of 
the congregation got up and went out of church. They 
fairly stormed down the aisle." 

"Did they ever come back ?" enquired Francis. 

"Oh, yes! In time. There's something compelling 
about Saint John's. You just try keeping away from 
it. 

"Even now, it will amuse you to look over the congre- 
gation on Sunday morning and see how many people 
refuse to genuflect. They hold themselves so protest- 
ingly rigid ! Their faces are so severe ! It never occurs 
to them — ^though I hint as much frequently — ^that, in- 
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stead of combating a superstition^ they are indulging 
in ona" 

'^But the growth has been steady ?" 

The rector nodded. 

"That's my one purpose in life/' he stated simply. 

Francis was conscience-stricken when he heard the 
dock on the town hall strike twelve. He had not meant 
to take so much of Fr. Hartley's tima But the rector 
reassured him. 

"I hope this is only the first of many midnights which 
will find you and me together, discussing the progress 
of the Kingdom/' he said cordially. 



XVlll 

/^ OMING into harbour sounds very safe and serene 
^^ and cosy; but, of course, as a matter of fact, it is 
one of the hardest things a ship has to do. Witness the 
attendance of the pilot at the harbour's mouth. 

Francis had weathered the surges and gales of his 
ocean of speculation, and had put in confidently for the 
dock where he would be; but he had a desperate time 
making his slip. The process took him two months — a 
period on which he ever looked back as one of the most 
unhappy in his life. 

His father's disappointment was the worst thing he 
had to bear. It was so pronounced and enduring that 
the son often wondered whether he ought not frankly 
to defer to it. What right had he to inflict such pain 
on the one to whom he owed most tenderness ? 

"Better than your old interest ?" said Vincent indig- 
nantly. "It's far worse. Keally, I think I'd rather see 
you a Eoman Catholic priest. For, at least, the Boman 
Church has a historic standing; it is a real thing. This 
Anglican business — ^what does it mean ? It gives the lie 
to the Eeformation which produced its own Prayer 
Book; it's a dog in the manger; it tries to go both 
backward and forward. Mummery though it seems to 
me, there is something dignified about the Boman Caih- 
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olio aervice. But the Anglican ! Son, I can't see you 
intrigued by such sentimental nonsense." 

"But, father," — ^Francis had been looking up the 
history of the 15th and 16th centuries — "the English 
Church never broke away from Catholicism. She was 
not purely Boman in her origin. Saint Augustine found 
her already established when he came to England. She 
made her submission to the Pope very reluctantly and 
never completely, and it was only to get rid of him that 
she entered the Beformation. The purest form of 
Catholicism has always existed in England." 

.In spite of his distress, Vincent's eyes twinkled as he 
heard his son thus expounding history to him. 

"I guess I know all about that," he answered. "But 
what do you make of Oliver Cromwell t And what do 
you make of the name of your own precious Protestant 
Episcopal Church?" 

"I make a wide circle about an anchor which holds 
fast," Francis replied. 

"It's the spirit of the thing, however, that matters 
more than anything else," Vincent declared. "You can 
read what you choose into poor history — she is defence- 
less against misinterpretation ; but you can't deny that 
the tendency of the spirit of our times is away from 
Catholicism into Protestantism, away from Protestant- 
ism into pure irreligion. If you want to serve the world 
well, you must not set up a back current." 

"Why, then, is the Catholic influence growing so 
fast?" enquired Francis. "There are new and trans- 
formed churches every year, and thousands of confirma- 
tions." 
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"Not among the people who count," cried Vincent. 
"Of course there are still many sentimentalists in the 
world, and they are easy prey. But what they do doesn't 
really matter. You are not in their class." 

Jane had less to say. She could not get her feelings 
into thoughts and then into words so readily as Vincent. 
At first she was not sure just how she did feel. The 
magic words, "enter the ministry," — so Francis an- 
nounced his intention to her — ^gratified her profoundly. 
She put her arms about her son's neck and kissed him 
on the forehead. But when she went to morning service 
at Saint John's she was disconcerted. 

He tried to dissuade her from this step. He told her 
frankly that there was much about the service which 
he feared she might not like at first ; and he urged her 
to begin her study of it with a plain week-day Even- 
song. But she was resoluta 

"No, I want to see your church at its best. I know 
the Episcopal service. Why, I've often been at Saint 
Thomas's on Sunday afternoons. You talk as if I had 
never seen the inside of a Prayer Book." 

The experience was hard for them both. Her pres- 
ence made him self-conscious and — ^partly out of em- 
barrassment, partly out of consideration for her — ^he 
found himself tempted to omit many of the marks of 
devotion which, in a purely Catholic environment, had 
become second nature to him. But he did not let him- 
self do this. Already, his new loyalty governed him. 
When, before taking his seat, he bent his knee to the 
altar, he felt his mother start and turn to look at him; 
and, as he knelt in prayer, he could not help thinking 
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how funny and pitiful must be her expression of con- 
sternation. He did not want to smile just then, but he 
had to do so. 

When the two processions entered the church, and 
the three priests, in their rich vestments, stood before 
the altar, Jane fluttered and quivered and finally put 
her mouth to her son's ear. 

^^Francis, this isn't an Episcopal church !" she whis- 
pered in deep disquietude. 

For answer, he pointed to the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Decidedly, he should have given her some explicit 
warning. That was where he had made his mistake. 
As the beautiful service took its way from glory to glory, 
he felt her bewildered distress mounting steadily with it. 
She breathed rather thickly, and there was at times a 
half sobbing catch in her throat. Her reticent nature 
was dismayed by the abandon of worship. When, dur- 
ing the creed, the most of the people dropped suddenly 
to their knees, she looked around wildly ; and Francis, 
slipping his baud under her arm, knew that, in this 
case, he had done right to remain erect beside her. 

During the Celebration she sat perched on the edge 
of her chair, not willing to kneel, unable to lean back 
because of the hat of the woman behind her. Her eyes 
stared fixedly at the altar. Francis could not forget her ; 
he could not even help seeing everything from her point 
of view. In sympathy with her, he winced at the wor- 
shipful gestures of the priest and at the sanctus bell. 
He was glad when the Gloria burst forth, and he could 
scramble to his feet. 
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"Do you want to go now ?" he whispered. 

There were actual tears in her eyes as she nodded: 
"Yes." 

For some moments after they left the church door, 
neither of them found anything to say. They walked 
arm in arm, and he was relieved to feel that she clung 
to him. It was evident that she was struggling with a 
complex emotion which she herself did not imderstand. 
Might there not possibly be a subconscious element of 
seduction in it ? In her very rigidity of dismay before 
the outspoken adoration which she had just experienced, 
there was a kind of tribute. 

But when she at last found her voice, she had nothing 
but expostulation to mete out with it. 

"Oh, Francis ! that's dreadful. How can you ? It is 
very dangerous. It^s Rome in disguise. I can't let you. 
It frightens me." 

He was touched to perceive how her hand quivered 
in his arm. 

"Mother," he answered, pressing her fingers against 
his side and speaking gently, "have you ever attended 
a Roman Catholic service?" 

"I should hope not!" she declared. 

"Well, then, you don't know how different it is from 
the service you heard this morning. Let me try to 
tell you." 

And, all the rest of the way home, he talked about 
the gospel meaning— particularly the fourth gospel— 
and tried to show how significantly it was expressed in 
what he forebore to call the Mass, in the Communion 
service. 
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"God bom into man^ God dying for man: when we 
have this brought home to us every Sunday, we can't 
help wanting to live holier lives." 

Jane listened, and her face had at times almost a 
wistful look (John was her favourite gospel) ; but she 
shook her head. 

"It's very dangerous," she insisted on repeating. 

That afternoon she tried several times to speak to 
her husband about the situation, but she was baffled by 
the difference in their points of view. A common ap- 
prehension was theirs, but not a common language with 
which to discuss it. Finally she took refuge in the 
evening service at the Congregational Church and asked 
the pastor to make an appointment for Francis to come 
and talk with him. 

Francis was dismayed at this engagement. He was 
beginning to feel that he had opened his heart to quite 
enough people, and he shrank from another unsympa- 
thetic discussion. But when he told Fr. Hartley about 
it, the rector encouraged him. 

"After all, it's only fair. He is still your official 
pastor. Eeally, I think you owed it to him in the first 
place to tell him what was going on. Give him a chance. 
You'll find that he has a good deal to say." 

Which was trua The Reverend Henry Lawrence 
talked for an hour to Francis, appealing to his loyalty, 
to his common sense, assuring him that the Congrega- 
tional service meant every bit as much as the Catholic. 

"Then why doesn't it show it?" cried Francis. "It 
gives no hint of the Incarnation^ has no incitement to 
worship. It is cold and formal, impersonal. If people 
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are made to feel themselves in the very presence of God, 
they can't go on sitting upright in their pews." 

"People are always in the presence of God," Mr. 
Lawrence demurred. "Even when they are working in 
their gardens or cleaning their automobiles." 

"Then why have church services ? We come together, 
don't we, for the express purpose of realising our divine 
situation ?" 

"Partly, yes ; largely. But also to hearten one another 
and exhort to good works." 

"That's it !" said Francis. "I always feel as if the 
. Congregational Church were a kind of social service 
club." 

Mr. Lawrence raised his eyebrows. 

"Well, that's not so bad," he commented. 

"No," Francis admitted. "It's excellent, so far as 
it goes. But I want a church to go farther. I want it 
to hold up before me the love of God, until I am pros- 
trate in worship before it— body and soul." 

This was indeed opening his heart. He had not meant 
to say so much, and his voice shook. What was there 
about Catholicism that prompted one to such wholesale 
overstepping of the usual boimds of reticence? Mr. 
Lawrence came to his rescue with a polite winding up 
of the discussion. . Probably he himself was embar- 
rassed. There was certainly a faint touch of distaste 
in his voice as he said : 

"We try to make it apparent that we love God in 
our church ; but it seems to us, on the whole, more ac- 
ceptable to do it by good works than by lip service. 
Candles and incense do not commend themselves to us 
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as necessary. Every man to his own disposition^ how- 
ever. We are sorry to have you go." 

^'Never mind, my son," Fr. Hartley comforted Fran- 
cis that evening. 'There is a danger in emotionalism. 
You'll run up against it by and by, and realise that 
the sectarian churches have reason for their profound 
distrust of it. But the way to manage it is not to shut 
it out, for it is the wellspring of religion ; but to harness 
it up to a rigid dogma, and then to exploit it thor- 
oughly." 

^^Oh!" cried Francis, illuminated. "That's one of 
the reasons for dogma." 

Fr. Hartley nodded. 

Another disturbing influence was supplied, during 
these trying days, by Percy Randolph, the curate of 
Saint John's. This young man took prompt occasion 
to make Francis's acquaintance and to assume what he 
took to be his rightful share of the Catholic instruction 
which was in progress. 

'Tr. Hartley is a wonderful man," he remarked 
mildly. "The Church could not dispense with him. 
But he has to be supplemented by people like me — 
people who hold fast to law and order. He is not too 
liberal for his own good — ^his doctrine is soimd enough ; 
but sometimes he is rather dangerously misunderstood. 
For instance, did I hear him telling you the other day 
that the Eucharist is a symbol ?" 

Francis felt a leaping impulse to rebuke this eaves- 
dropping; but then he remembered that the conversation 
to which the curate referred had been held in the nave 
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of the church, and might have been overheard by any 
passerby. So he contented himself by replying: 

"You didn't listen quite closely enough. It was I who 
made the remark, and Fr. Hartley who assented to it." 

"Well, it's dangerous," the curate continued, un- 
abashed. "I have thought it my duty to tell you that 
I find it safer to ignore philosophical quibbles and to 
stick to solid fact." 

"Unfortunately," answered Francis rather drily, "it 
is precisely the quibble which makes it possible for me 
to be confirmed." 

"I'm sorry." The curate was very sober. "There 
is already too much of that spirit in the Church." 

After this he lost not an opportunity of dropping 
dogmatic hints in Francis's path — ^veritable boulders 
they were ; and he loaned him a small library of theo- 
logical books. Francis did not want to borrow these, 
but he had no courteous choice but to take them, when 
he found them waiting for him beside his hat 

It was a kind of courtesy, too, that kept him from 
betraying the curate's interference to Fr. Hartley. He 
knew that the young clergyman was exceeding his 
bounds. 

If Francis had been less deeply in earnest, all this 
disapproving advice would have troubled him less. He 
really knew what he had to do and how he had to do it. 
But the process of learning had strung his soul to a sensi- 
tive pitch, and had left it open for all the winds of 
heaven to blow upon it. He could not help his unhappy 
murmurs of response. The wind of affection made its 
appeal ; he loved his father and mother. The wind of 
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loyalty disturbed him sorely ; he could not bear the term 
^^renegade." Even thq curate made him take serious 
counsel with himself to determine whether his belief 
was really robust enough. He grew so restlessly uneasy 
that he induced a final reaction in himself^ and once 
more gave up the whole perplexing, tormenting business. 
After a sleepless night he came to Fr. Hartley and told 
him that he was going to remain a CongregationaUst 

"All right," the rector surprised — and perhaps a little 
chagrined — ^him by saying. "You must of course do 
what you think best." 

Then, for three days, he was wildly care-free. He did 
not tell any one — even Eleanor — ^what was the matter ; 
but he astonished his little world by his exuberanca 
His father watched him anxiously, and his mother 
amused him by taking covert occasion to feel his pulse. 
Eleanor could hardly keep up with him on their long, 
swift walks. 

On Sunday he announced his intention of going to 
church with his mother, and she assented with a glance 
of curiously mingled alarm and gratification. But, in 
the middle of the long prayer, he could suddenly stand 
it no longer. The thought of the great service, rising 
majestically to its climax, over yonder, just a block 
away, was too much for him. Giving his mother's hand 
a humble, apologetic squeeze, he slipped out of the pew 
and left the church. Breathlessly he raced along the 
block, ran up the steps of Saint John's, burst in at the 
open door, and fell on his knees just in time to join in 
the general confession. 

Fr. Hartley expressed no surprise when, at the end 
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of this morning service, he found Francis waiting for 
him. He only smiled a little. 

"Yes," he said, "the Bishop passes through on Tues- 
day. I have asked him to stop." 

Vincent v^ould not hear of coming to his son's con- 
firmation. Francis hinted once at the possibility; then 
was sorry that he had spoken, and said so, apologetically. 

"I'm sorry, too, boy," commented the father. "I sup- 
pose you realise that we are both going to have something 
to be sorry for pretty nearly every day of our Uvea 
henceforth." 

"Oh, dad I" 

Francis's tone was forlorn. 

"Isit worth it, son?" 

Francis hesitated. 

"I don't seem to have any choice but to say that it is, 
father," he answered at length, very soberly. 

He went back to his room, heart-sick, and got out his 
crucifix and looked at it almost bitterly. 

But Jane and Eleanor knelt side by side at the early 
Mass, during which Francis was received. Jane had 
not intended to kneel, but Eleanor's sympathetic ex- 
ample persuaded her. Francis's heart yearned so ten- 
derly over them both that he had to force his mind to 
ignore them in order that he might attend to the great 
words that were being said over him and that were 
effecting such a great change in his life. The result was 
that his mental state was divided. Part of his nature 
had to stand guard over the other part. This was a 
disappointment to him, his first experience of the im- 
portant truth that one's emotions are not essential to 
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one's salvation. Even in his distraction, he had not the 
slightest doubt that that which was happening to him 
was of the utmost sublimity. His patience had its re- 
ward in the thrill which the firm, down-gathering pres- 
sure of the Bishop's hands gave him — "Defend, O 
Lord, this thy child" — and, later, in the mystic touch of 
the wafer on his tongue. Yes, at last, he was in har- 
bour ; he was where he belonged. 

One week later he was in a theological seminary in 
New York, working hard to catch up with his class and 
already cherishing hopes of outstripping it 
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"^TEVER having had anything but a transient and 
■^ ' superficial experience of a big city, Francis soon 
found himself in for a winter of discovery, the richneBS 
and complexity of which astonished him. 

His Eridgehaven life had been sheltered and partial. 
The exigencies of human nature did not allow the mem- 
bers of his social circle to he all alike, but, for the most 
part, their variations only stood for different points of 
view of the same objects. They had almost identical 
standards and interests. They were all too intelligent 
not to know that otlier standards and interests existed, 
and occa^onally they discussed them in an open-minded 
tolerance. But their talk was from the outside, and did 
not get at the heart of the matter in hand. Moreover, 
an academic tolerance generally connotes a certain 
amount of condescension. 

Socialism, for instance. Francis had listened to many 
a careful analysis of this modem theme, and had even 
now and tben ventured a contribution to its discussion, 
ad read several books about it But it had never 
tim ; he had never felt one throb of the passion 
ti'aguely understood, must lie somewhere at 
. He and his Bridgehaven friends had 
nteresting tendency of the times." 
^ as he had taken his bearings in the old and 
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•^ ^ superficial experience of a big city, Francis soon 
found himself in for a winter of discovery, the richness 
and complexity of which astonished him. 

His Bridgehaven life had been sheltered and partial. 
The exigencies of human nature did not allow the mem- 
bers of his social circle to be all alike, but, for the most 
part, their variations only stood for different points of 
view of the same objects. They had almost identical 
standards and interests. They were all too intelligent 
not to know that other standards and interests existed, 
and occasionally they discussed them in an open-minded 
tolerance. But their talk was from the outside, and did 
not get at the heart of the matter in hand. Moreover, 
an academic tolerance generally connotes a certain 
amount of condescension. 

Socialism, for instance. Francis had listened to many 
a careful analysis of this modem theme, and had even 
now and then ventured a contribution to its discussion. 
He had read several books about it. But it had never 
gripped him ; he had never felt one throb of the passion 
which, he vaguely understood, must lie somewhere at 
the heart of it. He and his Bridgehaven friends had 
found it "an interesting tendency of the times." 

As soon as he had taken his bearings in the old and 
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very plebeian section of New York in which his Semin- 
ary was located, he found that his environment opened a 
whole new world to him teeming with issues and prob- 
lems which he had never more than half suspected. He 
was ashamed of his old ignorance, genuinely appalled at 
his old indifference. With all his heart, he set about 
rectifying his impression of the universe. 

The first friend whom he made among his class- 
mates was a fiery young reformer, already a "red card" 
Socialist, Paul Redfield by nama This individual dis- 
concerted him by leaning over the back of his seat in 
the midst of a particularly inspiring lecture on the 
mysticism of Thomas a Kempis and whispering, "Tom- 
myrot, isn^t it ?" 

"I wish you hadn't done that," protested Francis, a 
little annoyed, at the close of the lecture. "I was greatly 
interested, and was following closely." 

"I knew you were," nodded his new acquaintanca 
"That's why I did it You needed a jolt You're too 
good for that sort of thing." He looked at him with 
bright eyes, and slipped an arm familiarly through his. 
"I guess you're another person to whom I've got to 
prove that this isn't the 14th but the 20th century." 

"It isn't any particular century half so much as it's 
eternity," answered Francis, meeting the bright glance 
with his own steady, reflective gaze. 

And on this basis of difference, they settled down to 
the development of their friendship. 

Paul Eedfield lost no tima That very afternoon he 
took Francis for a walk through some neighbouring 
slums, and gave him a relentless dose of human misery. 
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He showed him a small, dark room, with one window 
looking into a court, in which two families lived and 
toiled ceaselessly at the fashioning of artificial flowers, 
earning three cents a bunch. 

He showed him a squad of pale, stunted children — 
some of them only babies— staggering under great bags 
of rags which they were carrying to a paper factory. 

He marched him through street after street of filth, 
where the children played in the gutters, where even the 
keen autumn air had a taint, where hopeless faces 
stared from unspeakably dirty windows. 

He made him sit down on a bench in a small park and 
study the dejected figures, drooping listlessly in their 
seats. 

"Down and out, every one of them, poor devils! 
Why? Because they are weak-willed and lack enter- 
prise ? Not a bit of it I Though, even so, they wouldn't 
be to blame and would deserve a helping hand. No, sir ; 
they're beaten because they never had a chance. This 
precious democracy of ours has made things impossible 
for them. That man over there — I know him — ^worked 
in a factory which allowed him to poison his lungs with 
gas ; then cut off one of his fingers and threw him out. 
That woman went to the bad to earn some money for her 
sick mother; and now her reputation won't let her keep 
a position. That boy took a job as a stoker and went 
off his head. That " 

But Francis stopped him. His eyes were haggard 
mth the long revelation. 

"Wait," he said, moistening his lips. "I don't think 
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T can stand any more at present — ^unless there^s some- 
thing I can do about it." 

"Exactly! Precisely!" Redfield wheeled about on 
him, and laid his hand on his shoulder. "I knew I 
could trust your reaction. There is something you can 
do. You can join our Party and help us get industrial- 
ism revolutionised. Half-way measures do no good. 
We must go to the root of the trouble." 

"Is that the root ?" 

His voice was vague — ^not through any wandering of 
interest, but because, both spiritually and physically, he 
felt rather faint. It was an awful plimge that he had 
made that afternoon. 

Ilis new friend looked at him. 

"It is," he declared. "But I'm glad to see that youVe 
had too much. Come on back into the safe upper world 
for awhile, and catch your breath. You can be war- 
ranted not to forget." 

On the steps of Francis's dormitory, Redfield turned 
and spoke again. 

"Now you see what I meant this morning when I 
called Tommy a Kempis tommyrot." 

Something stirred in Francis. He was quite spent 
He wanted nothing so much as to get away by himself. 
But first he must rally to an obscure challenge, the 
meaning of which was too new for him to understand. 

"No," he answered. "The imitation of Christ has- 
never seemed so important to me as this afternoon. I 
think that's the real root of the matter." 

Then he went off to the Seminary chapeL 

Having been introduced to the slums, he found his 
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way back to them again and again. Preferably he went 
alone; but frequently Redfield insisted on coming with 
him. 

"I know the ways of you dreamers," he said, "how 
you gloss things over and idealise them until they lose all 
their sting. I've got to stand by you and see that the 
mists are kept brushed away." 

"All right," assented Francis. "But perhaps you 
don't understand that some people have to have things 
idealised before they can deal with them." 

He had not been in the city a month before he knew 
a score of poor, struggling families, and had given all 
his pocket money to help them. In six weeks he had 
decided to go without a new winter overcoat; and in 
two months he had pawned his watch. He could not 
wait for the remote reforms on which Eedfield was so set. 

Just at first he was rather dismayed at the outcrop- 
ping of this new interest on the very threshold of his 
Seminary course. He had thought that, at last, he was 
going to be able to give himself wholly to one pursuit, 
to bend all his energies in one direction. He had learned 
from experience that a compelling preoccupation has 
something fatal about it, and that it cannot be dismissed 
nor even argued with. It is a divine necessity, springing 
from the depths of life. Therefore, after his first after- 
noon with Redfield, he stood prepared to find himself 
unable to attend to his reading and lectures so closely 
as he desired. But, to his immense and grateful relief, 
he found that the impulse which had prompted him to 
stand by Thomas a Kempis was a persistent one, and 
that it held him to mystical theology with increasing im- 
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periousneBS. The more he felt the pain of the world, 
the more he felt the necessity of the peace of the 
spirit. Not for himself: he longed to be able to pass 
it on. 

He was fortunate in having for one of his professors 
a man of rare spiritual insight, one whose quiet, reverent 
words opened up shining vistas through the intricate con- 
fusion of the religious thought of the Middle Ages, vistas 
leading straight to the Promised Land. They reminded 
Francis of forest vistas in his beloved Vermont — all full 

ft 

of dim, shadowy, sun-wrought mystery, with what a 
burst of light at the end ! On his way back from this 
particular class-room, he almost always went into the 
chapeL 

It was not a popular course. Only a dozen students 
shared it with Francis, and he was perhaps the only one 
who took it quite seriously. Paul Redfield dropped it 
after two weeks and did his best to argue Francis out 
from under its spell. 

"It's not in line with our generation. We're prac- 
tical folks nowadays and we have certain definite pur- 
poses. You mustn't hang back. You must pitch in 
and help." 

"I'm not so sure that I'm hanging back," objected 
Francis modestly. "It may be that I'm feeling the 
wind from around the next bend. Anyway, it isn't a 
personal matter with me. I hear the universe speaking 
through the words of John-of-the-Cross as clearly as 
you hear it in the phrases of Karl Marx. The needs of 
the soul are more important than those of the body, 
and the latter has been getting all the attention lately." 
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"Soul and body are pretty closely welded, I guess,*' 
commented Redfield. 

But Francis only looked at him reflectively. 

Through Redfield he met a good many secular So- 
cialists, some of them — ^most of them — men without any 
religion whatever. They foregathered in cafes of the 
neighbourhood, or in big dusty halls which they rented 
for the purpose of agitation. Agitation, agitation, agi- 
tation: that was their slogan, and Francis found it 
peculiarly significant of their method. One and all, 
they seemed bent on taking the world by the nape of 
the neck and shaking it. Thus, they thought, it would 
soonest come to itself and realise what a fool it was. 
But Francis had his doubts. He had never yet seen 
anything shaken into or out of any one. 

He often wished that these vehement people would let 
him alone. He was interested in what they were doing 
and saying, and he liked to sit in the rear of their 
assemblies and watch and listen, coming to his own con- 
clusions. But he did not like to be continually button- 
holed. 

"Call them off, Paul, there's a good fellow !*' he ap- 
pealed to his friend. "I can't imagine why they are all 
so keen to convert me. I'm no use to them.*' 

"Aren't you, just ?" 

Paul crossed his arms on the back of the chair, over 
which he was sitting astride, and looked at Francis a 
moment with quizzical amusement. Then he smiled 
outright and added: 

"Honestly, I don't believe you know what a way you 
have with people." 
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Francis blushed in his boyish fashion. 

"I don't know what you mean," he declared in em- 
barrassment. 

"No: exactly! Well, Mrs. Malony in 8th Street 
told me that you did her more good than a trip to the 
Battery. And old Patrick McBride said that if you 
came often enough, he'd be a Christian in spite of 
himself. He asked me to keep you away I Naturally, 
we want such a persuasive person persuading for us." 

Francis was silent. He did not know how his colour 
mounted and his eyes shone, but he did know that a 
strangely mingled emotion invaded his heart. There 
was in it the old protest which he remembered from 
the days when Eleanor made her first appeal to him; 
but there was also a new flooding sweetness, in- 
credibly gratifying. Since he had accepted and begun 
his work, he was glad to know that he had it in him to 
make it a success. His heart went out to Mrs. Malony, 
and he made up his mind to stop at Patrick McBride's 
on his way home. But to Redfield he simply said : 

"Well, I've got to persuade myself first. And, even 
if I do, I warn you that my way won't be yours." 

Not all his daily walks were taken in the poorer parts 
of the city. His philosopher's mind would not let him 
judge one aspect of his great new environment until he 
had tried to relate it to the whole. Up and down Fifth 
Avenue, through the Park, along Riverside Drive, out 
on the harbour, down in the rushing canyon of lower 
Broadway, through the residential side streets, with 
their demure, non-committal houses — everywhere he 
wandered, intent on catching the manifold meaning of 
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this stupendous place. The grandeur of it enthralled 
him. The beauty of impassive mountains was not so 
mighty and sunmioning as the beauty of this active 
human life. Even the physical forms which it carved 
out for itself — ^in the long, hazy vistas of streets, with 
the early evening lights blooming through them, in the 
huge crags and pinnacles of the office buildings, in the 
barges and ships of the river and harbour — even these 
tangible expressions lost nothing in comparison with 
the lonely mountain peaks. Their spirit was different, 
but was not the same God incarnate in them ? God in 
a mood of silent peace ; God in a mood of striving. The 
mountains seemed more aware of Him — ^yes. But He 
made the mountains first, and they have grown used to 
Him ; the city has yet to learn. More and more every 
day, Francis wanted to give himself to helping on the 
process of enlightenment. 

It did not take him long to discover certain churches 
where he could be sure of finding the glory of worship 
which Saint John's had taught him to love and need. 
One was in the heart of the city (such a triumphant 
abandon there!) ; one was far up town — a little place, 
compact of holiness. Another was nothing less than 
the Roman church of the Paulist Fathers. He fre- 
quented this shamelessly, knowing well that he was open 
to criticism, but knowing equally well that he was 
neither running into danger nor committing a breach of 
loyalty. As he knelt in the great church and listened 
to the swelling volume of the Gregorian music (nobler 
service there certainly never was), he prayed fervently 
for the reimion of Christendom. 
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Nay, but part of the trouble of disunion lay nearer 
home. Francis was distressed by the discovery of the 
dissensions within the Episcopal Church. Most of his 
classmates deplored the "Catholic tendency," and waxed 
indignant over ritualistic services. They did not know 
what they were talking about; but, nevertheless, they 
talked. Francis could seldom get them to stop and 
listen, while he offered the deep, cosmic explanation 
that was to him so eternally, immutably convincing. 
Paul Redfield was particularly impatient 

"Oh, come, Merwin!" he expostulated. "That be- 
longs in the Middle Ages. It can't be anything to us 
now. We are modem Protestants." 

Catholic, Protestant : what can one do with a Church 
that calls herself by two names so inconsistently ? Only 
bring out as clearly as one can the inner meaning of 
her venerable institutions, and let it speak for itself. 

Gradually, through this winter of growth and ex- 
pansion, of keen observation, the love of his Church 
came to be the mastering passion in Francis's heart. It 
summed up and embodied for him all the visions of his 
youth, all the more intelligent questing of his early 
manhood; it answered all his riddles, it showed him 
the way to the working out of uttermost salvation. 
There was, there could be nothing which was too hard 
for it. Often, when he saw Redfield's eyes shine with 
the glory which he divined in the Socialist cause, Fran- 
cis's heart beat quick with a sympathetic, but half pity- 
ing response. That was all right. There is nothing 
like a vast, noble, impersonal cause to bring such a 
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light into the eyes; but what a pity not to adopt the 
most inclusive cause in the world! The Catholic 
Church is Socialism^ but it is so much more that the 
mind cannot stop short at any one of its issues. 



As often as he could^ he returned to Bridgehaven; 
and there he discussed all his new interests with 
Eleanor and with Fr. Hartley. 

The former caught fire at his stories of the pity 
and need of the under world, and sympathised fully 
with his tentative plans for its succour. 

"That's just what I felt when I was in London/' she 
cried : "that our modem reforms don't go deep enough. 
The heart of the matter is spiritual. Our civilisation 
has gone wrong because it has lost touch with God ; or, 
rather, perhaps, because it has never been in touch. 
That's the way to help it : to give it Glod. Oh ! I wish I 
could come to New York and work with you. Not that 
I know how," she deprecated immediately, "but that 
you might be able to make some use of me. I can't 
bear to be staying so snugly out of things here." 

Francis's eyes dwelt tenderly on her. 

"I seem to be in good form for working this year," 
he said. "I hope to make such good progress that I can 
finish the course in two years. Then ^" 

He broke off, and they looked at each other. 

"How would you like a home and a chapel among 
the poor people ?" he asked confidently, and she lost no 
time in replying: 

"I should love it." 

204 
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But, glad and sure as his question had been, it 
wrought a reaction in him which clouded his face. His 
instinctive mental action was to locate the dear image 
of a home which had been evoked between them ; and, 
to his dismay, he could find no place which was fit for it. 
From street to street his memory ran, hunting, chal- 
lenging : Here ? Or here ? And nowhere could he bear 
to think of Eleanor gallantly making a home for him. 
The counter check was so unexpected that it imposed a 
long silence on him. When at last he looked up from 
a troubled study of the rug at his feet, he found the 
girl's eyes fastened upon him with a wistful and sombre 
intensity. 

Eleanor had not yet been confirmed. 

"Of course it's only a question of time," she tried to 
explain to Francis. "In fact, my first impulse was to 
ask Fr. Hartley to present me along with you. But, 
somehow, that didn't seem fitting. I thought that you 
ought to go all alone. And, too, I wanted to — well, I 
wanted to stand outside and offer you up. Do you un- 
derstand ?" 

Her head was on Francis's shoulder as she said this 
and he leaned his cheek down silently against her hair. 

"Moreover," she continued after a moment, "it was 
a step that I oughtn't to take just because it was your 
footstep. That's why I'm still waiting. I want to try 
getting along without it awhile, and then to find sud- 
denly that I just can't do it. Do you still understand ?" 

"Yes," he replied gently ; "of course. And I honour 
you for it. No matter how much people love each other, 
they can't see quite clearly through each other's eyes. 
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Nobody can be entirely sure, unless he makes up his 
own mind." 

Suddenly she astonished him by slipping to her knees 
beside him and kissing one of his hands. 

"Yet you are my priest," she murmured. "I want 
to follow you." 

"Eleanor! Don't!" 

He spoke almost roughly, and rose and snatched her 
into his arms with a touch of violence that was startling 
in him. 

"Don't do that again. I don't like it," he commanded 
her. 

Fr. Hartley listened more quietly than Eleanor to 
all that Francis had to tell him about his life in New 
York, but he was deeply interested. 

"I was bom a couple of decades too soon for the full 
blast of all these young problems," he said ; "but I felt 
them coming when I was your age. They're all right, 
they're excellent; but their solution lies in that which 
is coming next — ^the spiritual regeneration of the world. 
Why stop at the lesser when one can have both lesser 
and greater together ?" 

"Exactly!" cried Francis, his face aglow. "That's 
what I feel more and more. I want to give every ounce 
of my energy to the immediate future of the Church." 

Percy Randolph, the curate, shook his head at the 
replies which Francis made to his insistent questions. 

"Dangerous!" he said. "Pernicious! There is no 
doubt about it that the Socialist tendency is toward free 
thinking. I should not dare to let myself meddle with 
their theories." 
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"You must have small confidence in yourself/' Fran- 
cis could not help commenting drily. 

One night, when Francis and Fr. Hartley were hav- 
ing one of their midnight discussions before the rectory 
fire, the latter said musingly: 

"I don't mind telling you that I have been thinking 
a good deal about the period of your ordination. It 
has seemed to me probable that, just about that time, my 
parish duties would get too much for me and I should 
feel an absolute need of another curate. Or else that — 
heaven forgive me ! — ^I should have to have a rest from 
Percy Randolph. But I guess I'm mistaken. New York 
seems to have taken a strong hold on you, and probably 
that's where you belong. Have you ever thought of 
beginning at once, in an informal fashion, to try out 
your belief — our belief — on the poor people with whom 
you have made friends ?" 

"Yes, I have thought of it," Francis replied, staring 
unseeingly into the fire. "There are at least a dozen 
families who might let me gather them together for 
occasional services. But the question is : where ? Their 
rooms are all small and crowded, and we none of us 
have any money to rent a hall." 

"Would you let me give you some ?" asked Fr. Hart- 
ley simply. 

"Ohl" cried Francis, flushing with the New Eng- 
lander's instinctive revolt from financial obligation. 
"No ! Thank you very much." 

"You thank me for nothing, then," smiled Fr. Hartley. 
"Think about it a little, my son, and see if you don't 
change your mind. I have a fund set aside for just 
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Miirli |MiriK)m»ti. I think you ought to be willing to help 
iiH» urn? it," 

KriiiM'iH did think about it — during the most of die 
ni^ht ; and th(* n^Hiilt was that he spoke about it the next 
morning at liiH homo breakfast table. He had fomed 
an <'n<iurin^ pnrposo to submit all his plans to his par- 
(^tilH, no nntii(*r how trying and difficult the «Tnq iin g 
diMniHHion might be. Thus would he, at least, keep in 
tniirh with th(>m; thus would they know what he was 
thinking and doing. This particular matter he tried to 
hniac.h aH < iiHually as if it were the most natural propo- 
HJlion in tlio world; but he instinctively braced himself 
to niiM't i\w. Hh(K*>k of his father's opposition, and he was 
lull diHap|N)int(ul. 

**What I" oxchiimod Vincent. "Be privately financed 
in yotir (IrHt position! And by a stranger! I rather 
gnrMH n(»t. That Mr. Hartley of yours is altogether too 
ollif'ioiiH." 

11 iH brow clouded, and his eyes looked so indignant 
that Francis was dismayed. 

"lie's not a stranger, he's my rector," he made the 
inistako of replying. 

"Your 'father,' isn't he?" Vincent retorted. "That 
in itself is enough to show what kind of man he is. ilTo- 
body with a grain of respect or consideration for the 
filial relation would let any one but an orphan call 
him 'father.' " 

"Oh, dad!" 

To his further dismay, Francis found himself want- 
ing to laugh at the absurdity of this position. But that 
was only a surface reaction. Underneath it, his heart 
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was lamenting the jealous unhappiness which his 
f ather^s words betrayed. He did not know what to do. 

"It's nothing to laugh at/' Vincent capped the climax 
by remarking. 

Jane looked forlornly from one to the other. Her 
little domestic world had never given her great satisfac- 
tion, but lately it had seemed to her hopelessly out of 
joint. Her only son was away, preparing for a life 
work which she did not understand ; and her husband 
was removed further than ever from her by the mutual 
disappointment which might have brought them to- 
gether. She followed Francis from the breakfast table. 

"Fve got some money, Frank," she said. "It's in 
the Savings Bank. You take that. But," — she hesi- 
tated — "I wish you wouldn't buy incense with it," she 
brought out pathetically. 

When Francis suddenly caught her hard, angular 
hands and kissed them, she had no fault to find with 
the choking laugh which finally got itself out of his 
throat. She was only aware of the caress. For some 
minutes after her son had left her, she stood staring 
down at her hands. 

That question was settled, then: no money from Fr. 
Hartley, no money from any one. When he was already 
inevitably doing so much to make his parents unhappy, 
he must avoid every turn of the screw which could be 
spared. But as soon as he returned to New York, he 
began making tentative experiments in the direction 
which Fr. Hartley had suggested. 

Up to this time he had struck no explicit note of 
religion in his dealings with any of the poor families 
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whom he visited. Paul Redfield had warned him not 
to^ and his own judgment had consented. 

"They don't even know that I'm a divinity studenl^" 
Redfield had stated. "They know I'm a Socialist. 
That's enough. That opens their hearts. They balk at 
religion." 

Accordingly, it was as a budding young Socialist that 
Francis had been introduced into proletariat circles; 
and, as such, he had been unquestioningly and friendlily 
received. His talk had concerned itself wholly with 
industrial problems, or with the particular circum- 
stances of some circle or family. 

But when he came back from the spring vacation and 
dropped in on his friend, Mrs. Ackermann, he ventured 
a new kind of question : 

"Do any fellows from church missions ever come to 
see you ?" 

Mrs. Ackermann glanced up from the pile of trousers 
to which she was aflSxing buttons, and her face was vis- 
ited by a flash of the shrewd humour which is often one 
of the compensations of the poor. 

"Mein Gott, yes !" she replied. "EflFery few weeks. 
Did you nef er see none ? Oh ! you miss a treat. Dey 
are eider so serious or so gay." She pulled down the 
corners of her mouth and looked solicitous, then sud- 
denly took on an air of rallying good cheer. "Dey 
brings a Bible, and dey reads dat verse about T^lessed 
are de poor.' Den dey kneels down wid der elbows on 
a chair, and de cat yumps on der back. Mein Grott! 
Last week I had to nearly choke my boy Hans wid der 
dish rag to keep him from laughing out." 
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Francis laughed sympathetically. The picture was 
too much for him. Then he fell sober and sat ponder- 
ing the significance of his instinctive revolt from what 
was, without doubt, a wholly sincere manifestation of 
religious feeling. More clearly than ever he under- 
stood that that which is sublime must be handled with 
reverent dignity, lest it defeat itself by becoming ridicu- 
lous. Mrs. Ackermann's next remark startled him by 
its aptness to his train of thought. 

"Mind you,'^ she said, watching him closely, "I don't 
want for to say nodding against churches. I like some 
of dem fine. I was brought up what you call a Luteran ; 
but sometimes on Sundays I go to Saint Bridget's. 
Dat's all right. Wat I don't like is prayers and cats 
and chairs all mixed up togeder." 

"Exactly!" replied Francis. "I don't either. I 
don't mind telling you — in fact, since we have become 
such good friends, I think I ought to have told you 
before — ^that I am studying to be a minister in the 
Episcopal Church. But I want to be very careful how 
I go to work. I should feel badly if Hans laughed 
while I was praying." 

"Oh, he wouldn't!" In her interest, Mrs. Acker- 
mann started to lay down her work; then remembered 
that she could not afford such a luxury of leisure, and 
went on sewing while she talked. "You would do it dif- 
ferently. You would be wat dey call a priest, wouldn't 
you ?" 

Francis was gratified. 

"Yes," he answered. "Thank you. That is just 
what I want to be." 
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"Well, I guess maybe I'll come to your church," con- 
cluded Mrs. Ackermami, reaching for another card of 
buttons. 

"That will please me immensely," responded Fran- 
cis, regarding his first prospective parishioner with 
kindling eyes. 

Other friends of his received the revelation of his 
real interest in life with varying responses. Patrick 
McBride was frankly disappointed. 

"That's no way for a lad of your parts to be wastin' 
his time. I thought ye had too much sense. But I'm 
glad I didn't know it at first, for I'd niver have had 
aught to do with ye, and I'd have been sorry for that 
Ye must jist get over the folly as fast as ye can." 

A little Jewish tailor, with sunken eyes and thin, 
stooping shoulders, looked at him dubiously. 

"My race has always insisted that God is what 
matters most," he remarked. "But" — ^he spread his 
hands in his characteristic gesture — "your Christianity 
has built up a cruel civilisation." 

Francis's cheeks burned. The taunt struck home. 

"It's never too late to try again, is it?" he cried. 
"Won't you help us ?" 

The tailor shook his head. 

"I'm not interested any more. And I have no time." 

An Italian fruit vendor meditated with dreamy eyes. 

"Veil," he commented, "zere can't be too much-a 
help, of too many kinds. Eef I have a soul (I'm not 
sure), it's hungry. All ees hungry. Perhaps, eef my 
soul-a gets fed, my body won't feel so bad." 
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"That's what I hope," replied Francis. "At any rate, 
the soul comes first." 

The fruit vendor shrugged his shoulders. 

Francis was not quite sure what he wanted to do; 
he was simply following an impulse, a step at a time. 
He had come to the point where he felt disloyal, both 
to his vocation and to his new friends, not to have his 
purpose in life clearly understood. Moreover, Fr. Hart- 
ley's suggestion worked in him obscurely but mightily 
to set him sounding the future. The more he saw of the 
difficulty of the modem life of a big city and the more 
its pain wrung him, the surer he was that, whatever 
remedy Socialism may work out, the immediate appeal 
of Christianity to the individual soul brings the swift- 
est, most lasting relief. For it is in the midst of pain 
that Christianity triumphs most securely. 

^^Why wait for strikes and reforms? Why not set 
your soul at rest right away?" he cried once involun- 
tarily to a consumptive shop girl who was inveighing 
against the whole system of department stores. And 
when she stared at him, uncomprehending, but not on 
her guard (she knew and secretly loved him too well), 
he continued gently, flushing and laughing in his boyish 
fashion, "I didn't mean to say that just then, but it's 
the truth. The friendship of Christ can make one's 
heart so happy that no floor-walker on earth can bother 
it." 

The shop girl lowered her eyes, and her face softened. 

"Maybe that's true," she replied. "I know that the 
friendship of some people can make a big difference." 

Meantime, in his Seminary classes, Francis went on 
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doing tho best work of which he was capabla He was 
eager to wrest the heart out of each subject as com- 
pletely and swiftly as possible, that so he mi^t soon 
fit himself for the opportunity which was gathering be- 
fore and around hiuL Not until he was clothed with 
authority did he want to set his hand to his work. But 
he could not wait much longer. 

His father loved him too well to become really es- 
tranged from him; and twice during the spring term 
he came down to see him. The first time he was rather 
anxious and wistful — though still a little defiant — 
presenting himself at the door of his son's room with- 
out announcement. But the boyish leap and shout of 
pleasure with which he was received reassured him so 
convincingly ihat a glow of gratification mounted into 
his cheeks. The shout was spontaneous; but it was 
followed by tactics which were not without guile. Hu- 
morously departing from his usual inherent habits of 
modesty, Francis saw to it that his father met the pro- 
fessors under whom he was doing the best work/ and 
shamelessly left the way open for them to sound his 
praises. He even went so far as to listen, hovering in 
the background, apparently intent on some notes he was 
making. **You ought to be proud of your son. We 
have never had a more brilliantly promising pupil. He 
will make his mark." Ah! that was something like. 
The effect on his father was gratifying. The guarded 
look faded from his eyes ; and he began to ask questions 
about lectures and reference books, and to evince a real 
interest in what his son was doing. 

'^Since you've gone in for this thing, you must make 
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the very most of it," he delighted Francis by counsel- 
ling paternally. 

His son was sure that he saw a bishopric in his eye. 

But he refused point-blank to let Francis take him 
into any of the streets and homes of poverty. Instead, 
it was he who did the taking — to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, to Mouquin's, and, in the evening, to the opera. 

"Haven't lost your love for beauty, have you?" he 
commented with some satisfaction, as the two emerged 
into the midnight street and spoke the first word in 
three hours. 

"Father ! No !" cried Francis. ^^Why, what did you 
think ? It's precisely beauty that I am after, hot foot, 
these days." 

"Well, that wasn't a very beautiful street into which 
you wanted to take me." 

"It is beautiful when you enter it instead of just 
looking down it. And, oh ! there's so much to do there. 
There's nothing to do in either of the Metropolitans but 
look and listen." 

But Vincent did not pursue the subject. It did not 
interest him. 

The next time he came down, he attended two or 
three of his son's lectures, and then made a nice little 
dinner for him and two of his professors at the Holland 
House, and took them afterwards to the theatre. 

"You leaven the world with the spirit," he said 
genially to Francis, "and I'll leaven the spirit with the 
world. Between us, we'll keep our balance." 

But he sighed as he spoke. He knew perfectly well 
that Francis did not want to keep his balance. 




XXI 

TXTHEN Francis returned to Vermont that summer 
^ '^ he realised what a great change had taken place 
in him. His reaction on the familiar, beloved environ- 
ment was illuminatingly different from what it used 
to be. 

At first he was startled by the fear that the mountains 
had lost their hold on him, that their spell was dissi- 
pated. He did not, as usual, on his arrival, instantly 
go away by himself to drink in the beauty of the late 
afternoon shadows filling the hollows of the hills. In- 
stead, he gave his attention to asking how his neigh- 
bours had come through the winter and whether the 
village library was finished. Intent as he was on his 
questions and on the answers which they called forth, 
his inner self kept up a running conunentary on the 
situation, and was troubled by it. The mountains had 
always stood to him for the shrines of divinity. 

But when he went to bed he was relieved to find that 
West Mountain sprang vividly before his closed eyes; 
and he understood that his sidelong glances — ^the while 
he discussed the human affairs of the valley — ^had taken 
in all the details of the beauty that had always meant 
so much to him. Nothing was lost and a great deal was 
gained. 

The next morning he went for a long walk; and, 
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though he followed the road instead of striking out 
across the fields, and stopped at almost every house, he 
came back with a tingling sense of the freshness and 
vigour of the mountain world. Never had the hills 
seemed to lift up their heads so triumphantly. 

The reason must be that the King of Glory had defi- 
nitely come in. Francis had found his work, had given 
himself unreservedly to it, and his whole world was 
thereby transformed. Not less beautiful was it, but 
less arresting — ^a garment which his vision could some- 
times afford to neglect. 

When Eleanor came she fell in with his new mood 
as if it were also her own. Perhaps she made it so. 
But her social instinct had always been stronger than 
his, and she already knew most of the valley inhabi- 
tants. 

She was lovelier than ever that summer. Francis 
marvelled at her. There was a new fire in her eyes, a 
new sweetness about her lips. His heart exulted in the 
realisation that his love had transfigured her. "Mine! 
Mine !" he gloated, as he saw the eyes of others follow- 
ing her. "Oh, you poor rest of the world !" 

But sometimes her presence troubled him, and then 
he was at a loss to account for the contradictoriness of 
his emotions. It was only humanly natural that his 
whole being should yearn towards her. In many a 
moment of ecstasy he held her so close, with his lips on 
hers, that he lost consciousness of everything save the 
blending of their spirits. But these trance-like sessions 
left him troubled. He emerged from them, groping 
painfully for something which he had mislaid. Half 
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unconsciously he released her hand and, for a few mo- 
UHUits, stood or walked at a little distance. He never 
gave voice to his perplexity. It was the only thing 
which he did not discuss with her. 

On the Sunday morning when he first drove to early 
Communion in the little Episcopal church in a neigh- 
bouring town he turned his horse in the direction of 
Eleanor's house, thinking to ask her to come with him; 
then inexplicably changed his mind and drove to the 
church alone, his head bent, his eyes troubled, his at- 
tention so distracted that his horse did with him what 
it would, and he was very late. In a passion of be- 
wildered appeal, he prostrated himself before the altar 
and prayed harder than ever before in his life — ^al- 
though he did not fully know what he was praying 
about. 

lie drove home, quieted. God had come to him in 
the Sacrament, meeting his unknown need, fulfilling his 
obscure petition ; and the serene sunmier world carried 
on the uplifting influence. But when, after breakfast, 
he sought Eleanor, he found that no one knew what had 
become of her. 

^*She was here before breakfast," her father ex- 
plained, with the careful politeness which he always 
displayed to his prospective son-in-law. "I saw her out 
of my window. She had her hat on. But when I came 
down I found a note at my plate telling me that she 
had gone for a walk. 

"She had changed her hat," Mr. Ramsey added, as a 
possibly irrelevant afterthought. 

Francis spent the morning hunting for her. She was 
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not in any of their familiar haunts. He was very un- 
happy. All his vague perplexity came clouding back 
upon him; and through it darted the Kghtning flash of 
the explicit questions: where was she? why had she 
done this ? what was the matter with her ? The memory 
of the healing touch of the Bread and Wine on his lips 
was swept entirely from him; he thought of nothing 
but his love and the pain of his present loss. He under- 
stood perfectly that Eleanor had deliberately run away 
from him. 

If there had been any one to see him, as he ranged 
through field after field, up hill and down hill, through 
woods and through swamps, hunting and calling, it 
would have been apparent that he had suffered a trans- 
formation. The clear light of the spirit in his eyes, the 
poised look of one at attention before imminent revela- 
tion, had changed to a restless fire of passionate pur- 
suit. He had shaken off centuries of civilisation and 
sophistication, and was a primitive male. Very hand- 
some he looked, with his bright hair blown back from 
his forehead and his lips apart. When at last there 
was some one to see him, she caught her breath and 
fastened her sombre eyes upon him ; then turned away 
and hid her face against a tree. 

The movement betrayed her, where she sat in the 
heart of a maple grove, half hidden among the under- 
brush ; and, with a cry, Francis was beside her, gather- 
ing her hands into his, covering them with kisses, then 
folding her in his arms and holding her so close that 
they could neither of them speak. It was the kind of 
embrace that marks a crisis. 
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But it was soon over. With a cry which was the 
remotest echo of his (centuries lay between them), 
Eleanor fought her way out of her lover's arms and 
sprang from him, panting and white, her eyes ablaze. 

"How dare you ?" she cried in a smothered voioa 

"Eleanor!" 

His mood flagged so abruptly that he felt a physical 
swaying, and put his hand on the trunk of a tree to 
steady himself. 

"I don't know what you mean," he added humbly. 

But her mood did not flag. With her dark head high 
and her eyes like fountains of fire, she scorned and de- 
nounced him as if her passionate, wounded love were 
the hate which it seemed. 

"You insult and degrade me by loving me so that 
you make me unfit to share God with you. Don't you 
imderstand what you have done to-day? When you 
wanted holiness, you left me behind; and as soon as 
your smug soul was satisfied, you came rushing after 
me and — oh ! is there nothing that will wash " 

With an eloquent gesture, she stooped and caught 
some water from a little spring at her feet and dashed 
it across her lips. Then the tears surged into her eyes, 
but she held them proudly back. 

Francis was aghast. The revelation of the secret 
cause of his action that morning appalled him so that 
he had no words with which to deal with it. His shame 
was so heavy that it felt like a ponderous hand on his 
head, crushing him into the dust. Again his physical 
action corresponded with his mental state, and he sat 
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down at the foot of his tree and hid his face in his 
hands. 

Silence reigned. Nothing stirred in the wood. Only 
the little spring welled and whispered, and the sunlight 
played through the trees. Francis could not imagine 
himself as ever again looking up. He thought that if 
he sat here long enough he must surely be gathered 
back into nothingness and dispersed, so that he need 
never again face his identity. As for Eleanor, she 
would of course at once leave him, if she had not already 
done so. He had heard no departing footsteps, but God 
might have sent an angel to free her silently. 

He was numbly incredulous when he heard a rustle 
in the leaves close beside him, and felt first a hand on 
his shoulder, then an arm encircling him, then lips in 
his hair. 

"Francis ! Francis !" a dear voice murmured. "I'm 
sorry. Forgive me. I love you so. Oh, Francis! my 
heart breaks." 

He did not take his hands from his face, but, like 
a child, he leaned towards her; and instantly, hands 
and all, his head was gathered into a warm and tender 
breast. Then, for another moment or two, a new kind 
of silence reigned. 

"But, Eleanor," he whispered almost inaudibly from 
his unexpected refuge. 

"Yes, darling." 

She bent her head still closer to his, 

"I can't meet your eyes." 

"Yes, you can, by and by." She spoke in a miracu- 
lously altered voice, confident and reassuring; and her 
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arms cradled him. '^We lovo each other. That means 
that there's nothing we can't face together. I gaess 
we forgot that. But let's wait a minute." 

He could not guess what had happened to her. Prob- 
ably she herself did not know; she only obeyed the 
conclusion. Holding him closely, she soothed him and 
healed the wound which she had inflicted, while the 
woods waited around them, and, far back among the 
shadows, a thrush fluted an occasional arp^gio. It was 
a long time before they looked into each other's faces. 

But when they did so, they found that their love 
had made the growth of years during the sharp mo- 
ments of pain through which they had passed. In fact, 
as they gazed into each other's eyes, it seemed to them 
that they had never before known what love meant. 
The realisation wrought a new and still more startling 
change in Eleanor's mood. Her serene confidence de- 
serted her, and the touch of authority which had 
marked her caress. Her lips quivered, her eyes 
appealed. 

"Why, Francis — why," she stanmiered, "how could 
I behave so? I don't understand. Please try to for- 
get it. As if you could possibly insult me I" 

Her eyes brimmed over with tears, and, this time, 
it was she who hid her face in his hands. Then he took 
his turn at reassuring her; and gradually they settled 
down to a long and intimate talk. 

If more young lovers dared to talk thus, bravely and 
reverently challenging the obscure relation between the 
laws of the flesh and those of the spirit, there might 
be fewer unhappy marriages. 
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Eleanor sat a little apart from Francis, in an in- 
voluntary shyness which made her fearless speech seem 
an exquisite paradox; and he, understanding and sym- 
pathising, spared her even a touch of his hand. But 
his eyes dwelt tenderly on her, and her eyes made full 
response. 

"It seems as if all our spontaneous impulses ought 
to have the same source," mused the girl. "But you 
evidently find that I come between God and you." 

"No ! No !" protested Francis. 

Then he remembered the necessity of being scrupu- 
lously candid, and he checked his impulse of wholesale 
denial. "It's that you sometimes make me forget God,"« 
he stated resolutely. "When I hold you in my arms, 
I hold my whole universe." 

Eleanor drew a long breath, and her face lighted 
tenderly. 

"I can't help being glad of it," she confessed. "Our 
path would be easier if you didn't love me like that; 
but — I'm glad you do." 

She lifted her head with a touching little gesture of 
pride and gratification. 

"You mustn't ever forget God, however," she added 
instantly. "God is your business." 

"Any more mine than another man's ?" Francis ques- 
tioned, lying down in the grass, where he might be 
a little nearer her without seeming to threaten her. 
"Why should a priest be any more actively concerned 
with heaven than his parish ?" 

"Because he mediates between heaven and earth," 
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she made the obvious answer. ^^He is an ambassador. 
Of course he has to give his whole attention to his 
business." 

Francis sighed heavily. He did not know what a 
weary utterance the inarticulate expression conveyed 
(poor Jeremiah again I), and he was surprised to feel 
Eleanor's fingers instantly in his hair. 

"Poor boyl" she murmured caressingly. "I'll help 
you all I can. No matter what happens, you can al- 
ways count on me." 

"No matter what happens?" 

The vague phrase arrested him, and he looked up 
searchingly into her eyes. 

"Well," she expanded reluctantly, "we don't know 
what's before us. We only know that you are a priest, 
and that we've got to see to it that your priesthood is 
as perfect as it can be made." 

Whereupon, in spite of his resolution, he caught her 
hand sharply and held it against his cheek. 

"I suppose you are never tempted to think," she 
mused presently, "that human ecstasy is as profound 
and significant as the ecstasy of a soul alone with GJod." 

"No," he confessed gravely. "There is nothing to 
equal the latter experience." 

*^ell, then," she continued, speaking in a voice that 
vibrated, and with a mystical gleam in her eyes, "why 
not give yourself wholly to it ? Why not marry heaven ? 
The spirit and the bride say: come. That's the life 
for a soul like yours." 

She turned and looked at him^ and he saw a new 
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light in her f ace, an unconscious glory of renunciation, 
a rapt apprehension of that which a life of utter wor- 
ship might mean. But he did not answer her. He 
only reached for her other hand. 



XXII 

FRANCIS was as good as his hopeful word in fin- 
ishing his Seminary course in two years. But he 
had to work hard to do it, and his last year was one 
of intense concentration. 

It was a great year. With all his genuine, mounting 
desire to be of active use in the world, he could not 
have been the mystic he was without a strain of sheer 
contemplativeness. He loved to plunge deep into a 
volume of religious thought and hang motionless in it, 
poised like a fish, steeping himself in its meaning. He 
loved the practice of deliberate meditation, and became 
so proficient in it that he could abstract himself from 
his surroundings for an hour at a time. Above aU, 
he loved to frequent the great services #f the trium- 
phant church which he had found in the heart of the 
city. There he knelt prostrate before the altar, and 
gave himself up — all his life, all his being — ^to the 
cause of the Church which stood for the greatest thing 
in the world. God's Church, man's Church: with all 
his heart he believed in it. He was increasingly sure 
that it held the key to the future. 

None of his professors challenged him to define the 
nature of his acceptance of the ecclesiastical dogmas 
which formed the subject of so many of his lectures; 
and, though this relieved him, it also troubled him 
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somewhat. He knew that, if he were strictly exam- 
ined, he would seem to many of his classmates no bet- 
ter than a heretic. But Fr. Hartley comforted him. 

"It's mostly a matter of different planes of thought," 
he said. "You are an idealistic philosopher ; and there- 
fore, to you, the actual is an idea rather than a fact. 
You can't even be sure that the fact exists. But to an- 
other man, the fact is everything, and he can't imder- 
stand your indifference toward it YouVe got to be 
self-confident and determined, and stop questioning 
what you really know perfectly well: that your belief 
in the Church is profound and absolute. After a cer- 
tain point, a man wrongs and hurts himself by con- 
tinued analysis. 

"Moreover," the rector went on, after a moment, 
with the peculiar gleam in his eye which Francis had 
come to recognise as the herald of hazard and surprise, 
"you mustn't forget that you are a bom and bred Prot- 
estant. The tradition is in your blood. Probably you 
will never get rid of it. The way to manage it is to 
ignore it, not keep it always on the defensive by chal- 
lenging it. Personally, I like a strain of Protestantism 
in Catholic blood. It makes for humility." 

"Humility?" 

Francis opened his eyes. 

"Surely! It's very chastening to know that you've 
got something in you which, given any kind of a 
chance, insists on criticising that which really you love 
best. It's good for the spirit to understand that it can 
never make a full confession. Spiritual pride is almost 
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the worst of the sins, you know. Well; you are safe 
from that." 

Francis pondered. 

'That's rather deep and subtle/' he answered. '^I'll 
have to think it over." 

But there was relief in his tone. 

Eleanor was confirmed in the autumn. She came to 
the decision quite suddenly, and did not even write 
to Francis about it until the ceremony was over. 

"I don't know quite why," she wrote him then. "You 
know that it isn't because I don't love you. Perhaps 
it's because I love you too much. It may be an echo 
of that Sunday in Vermont. Anyway, I know I can 
trust you to trust me." 

And he did — though his heart ached. He trusted 
without even trying to understand. 

In May he graduated with honour; and in early 
June he was received into the diaconate. He felt then, 
in a superlative fashion, as he had often felt in Ver- 
mont when he was crossing a certain sunny, enclosed 
field which lay before the threshold of a solemn forest. 
He could hardly wait, and yet reverence bade him to 
approach slowly. 

"This one year, at least, I can have you," said Fr. 
Hartley. "Come and work with me in Saint John's. 
Then we shall see what comes next." 

It was another great year — ^very different from that 
which had preceded it, different from any which he 
could ever know. To be actually at work in the dear, 
desired vineyard was solidly satisfying to him ; he lent 
himself with zest to each task whidi his rector ap- 
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pointed. Yet never to be able to give the fulness of 
service, always to have to stop short of the highest 
ministration — ^there was in this an element of pain and 
unrest which tormented him. Often his lifted hand 
started to make the sacred gesture of priestly benedic- 
tion ; and then dropped in sudden confusion. Fr. Hart- 
ley, watching him, understood, and counselled Imn 
sympathetically. 

"Patience, my son, patience!" he said. "That is 
what the diaconate is for. Also to give you full time 
to know just what you want to do." 

But, long before the year was over, Francis had 
shaped his future course; and he and Fr. Hartley 
had come to a perfect agreement concerning it. In 
fact, it was the older priest who first defined the 
situation. 

"New York, Francis: that's where you belong. I 
have always thought so; and this year I find that I 
grow increasingly sure of it. You need a free hand 
and a clear field ; you need a responsive parish. Coun- 
try people are not responsive. Even here in Bridge- 
haven — ^which is only half country — they hang back and 
raise objections at almost every step. I should like 
to see you begin at the beginning, with no prejudices 
to combat, and go straight — straight " 

He broke off ; and his face reflected the light in Fran- 
cis's eyes. Neither of them had to name the delectable 
destination of that straight course. 

"Fve consulted the Bishop about it," Fr. Hartley 
continued, after a pause; "and he has suggested a 
rather unconventional arrangement. Fortunate diocese 
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that we are, to have an unconventional Bishop ! Saint 
John's has no Mission, you know. There is no special 
need for one here in Bridgehaven; the town is pretty 
well shepherded. Yet, for the good of our souls, if 
nothing else, we ought to have a Mission. Especially 
ought we to have one among people who are different 
from ourselves — ^people who can help us as much as 
we can possibly help them. You see where I am com- 
ing out. Yes; well, wait a minute. 

"In New York, there are all too many regions which 
need more Missions than the local churches can sup- 
port. Arrangements have been made and full permis- 
sion given for Saint John's to establish one among the 
people whom you came to know so well when you were 
in the Seminary. Will you take charge of this Mis- 
sion ? The Bishop has authorised me to ask you." 

Would he! At first there might have seemed some 
doubt, for he spoke no word of assent. But Fr. Hart- 
ley had only to look into his face to understand that 
his silence was a veritable shout of affirmation. 

"Father," ,he began at last, haltingly — and it was 
well that Vincent could not hear the tone in which he 
spoke that word — "it is the one thing I have wanted." 

He came and knelt at Fr. Hartley's feet. 

He was ordained priest in June, in Saint John's, Fr. 
Hartley presenting him. 

His father came to the service. Francis had not 
dared hope for this concession; and, when it was of- 
fered, he was afraid to say what he thought of it, lest 
his gratification should seem to take too much for 
granted. "Thank you, dad," was his only comment. 
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But he startled Ids mother by running into her room 
and hugging her. 

"Father's coming to see me ordained priest 1" he 
cried jubilantly. 

"Oh !" responded Jane bleakly, the quick flush drop- 
ping out of her cheeks at the explanation. 

As at the time of his confirmation, so now, during 
this yet more solemn office, Francis was poignantly 
aware of the presence of those whom he loved. His 
life was so interwoven with theirs that that which 
was happening to him must also happen to them. They 
were all four being ordained together — even Vincent 
and Jane. In their names he took his vows; and all 
their diverse hopes and fears he offered up to heaven for 
reconciliation. 

At the close of the service, he was relieved by the 
look in his father's eyes and by the handclasp he gave 
him. But he was disturbed by Eleanor's pallor. 

The girl's ordination present was a chasuble and a 
stole which she had embroidered and made up with her 
own hands. She gave it to her lover on the evening 
after his consecration, and greatly surprised him. He 
had not known that she was skilled in the difficult art 
of ecclesiastical embroidery. 

"I learned it on purpose," she told him, laying the 
softly gleaming colours for the last time against her 
cheek, then heaping them in his hands. "I took some 
lessons from a nun. Don't you want to put it on? 
Wait." 

She took the garments from him and laid them 
across the back of a chair. Then, standing before him 
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and looking np into his eyes, she suddenly clasped her 
arms about his neck and laid her head on his shoulder. 
When he bent over her, she turned her face so that 
their lips could meet. 

"Nowl" She released herself and stood away, 
steadying herself by the edge of a table. "Put it on. 
rU help you." 

Neither of them said a word as the folds of the 
chasuble fell into place over the white surplice which 
Francis had at hand; but a mutual change trans- 
formed them. Francis was grave, with a new, uncon- 
scious touch of authority; and Eleanor's manner was 
full of reverence. 

"My priest!" she said, as she stepped back to look 
at her lover. "Francis!" 

"Yes, dear," he answered, meeting her eyes with a 
kindling tenderness. 

"You have had your authority only an hour. Have 
you made any use of it ?" 

"No," he replied, his tenderness growing, as he di- 
vined her wish and the beautiful fitness of it. "I have 
waited for just this." 

As she knelt where she was, he stepped forward and 
made the sign of the cross over her bowed head. 

"The Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; the Lord make 
his face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace," he said. 

"Amen," whispered Eleanor. 



XXIII 

VERMONT had no charms for Francis that sum- 
mer. At first he thought he was going to be torn 
between the rival allurements of his love in one place 
and his new-found work in another; but Mr. Ramsey 
solved that difficulty for him by taking Eleanor abroad. 

"If you're going to be married soon, you owe me one 
more exclusive spree," he asserted. 

And the girl's acquiescence was so prompt and in- 
evitable that, if Francis had had time, he would have 
wondered whether he might not justly feel a little 
hurt. 

As it was, he had time for nothing except the swift 
shaping and ordering of his chapel, making every ef- 
fort to have it in readiness for the celebration of his 
first Mass before his sweetheart sailed. 

The Chapel of the Incarnation was the name of the 
new little sanctuary. It was not a separate building, 
but made use of a vacant store-room, over a shop, in 
a rather dreary side street, leading toward the river. 
No outer environment could have seemed less prom- 
ising. 

"That's just what I want," declared Francis. "That 
particular region is perishing for beauty. Moreover, 
it's well to emphasise the fact that inner beauty counts 
more than outer. It's going to be a great experience 
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to stroll into a section of that sordidness and find your- 
self suddenly in glory." 

The place was very accessible. One of the main thor- 
oughfares of the region Crossed the street at the nearest 
comer; and the lower door of the chapel opened di- 
rectly from the sidewalk. Prospective parishioners 
would only have to turn a little aside, mount a flight 
of stairs straight before them, and enter a second door 
leading into the chapel itself. Outside one of the win- 
dows was suspended a bell which Francis selected with 
care, choosing it not for its power but for its pene- 
trating sweetness. It would never make the mistake of 
trying to dominate the discordant noises of its neigh- 
bourhood; but it would steal through them, irresistibly 
wooing the ear of the passer-by. Thus the still, small 
voice must always deal with the earthquake and the 
tempest. 

Directly opposite the chapel, Francis had taken a 
couple of rooms in a lodging house. His mother and 
Eleanor had at first protested at this location for his 
personal abode; but when they saw that he was de- 
termined to give it a trial, they bent their energies 
to the task of making the rooms as comfortable and 
pleasant as possible. The result was distinctly agree- 
able — a cheerful, friendly, cosy little nook in the midst 
of much dreariness. 

Busy as he was, Francis found time, during the week 
which preceded the opening of the chapel, to visit all 
his friends in the neighbourhood and tell them about 
the new project. 

"It's a church for all of you," he explained, "a place 
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where you can get away from the world which most 
of you find so hard. Yes, really, I mean it — get quite 
away. You just come and try once, and see if Fm not 
telling the truth. But please donH dress up. That 
would spoil it all. Come just as you are." 

They were all of them interested. Some of them 
went so far as to promise attendance. 

Never was a day more sweetly propitious than that 
first Sunday in July. A period of heat had given way 
to a cool, racing breeze from the river; and the daz- 
zling, blue, cloud-visited sky was as stainless as in Ver- 
mont. To be sure, the dirt and confusion of the streets 
were peculiarly offensive by contrast ; but perhaps they 
were useful as pointing the moral of the great differ- 
ence that still, after nineteen hundred years, exists be- 
tween earth and heaven. 

Francis was up early. Half-past ten was the hour 
decided upon for the service, and he wanted to make 
sure that everything was in immaculate order. More- 
over, Fr. Hartley was coming, with a dozen choir boys 
and two acolytes, to help the new enterprise strike a 
first full note of beauty. Vincent and Jane were not 
there. That was both a disappointment and a relief 
to their son. They were in Vermont. 

There was really nothing for Francis to do, as he 
waited his rector's arrival and the first momentous ring- 
ing of the chapel bell. He and Eleanor had dusted 
and polished, the evening before, until all surfaces 
shone. But, nevertheless, he was intensely busy. Alone 
with the local habitation of his dream, he gave himself 
over to worshipful contemplation of it, and thus took 
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possession of it by the means so peculiarly essential 
to him. In that hour of solitude, he and it entered 
into close personal relations; and there are no words 
to tell how he loved it, what he expected of it. 

It was simple enough to the eye. Its richness re- 
served itself. At one end of the long, narrow room 
hung a great crucifix for which Francis had hunted 
long and carefully. It represented the Saviour hang- 
ing in an attitude of sorrow and pain but of such 
peace that its infinite reassurance fiooded the beholder's 
heart with love and gratitude. 

At the other end stood the altar — ^plain but admirable 
in the sweep of its wooden lines. On it stood a couple 
of candles, waiting; and over it hung an unlighted 
sanctuary lamp. 

The chairs were ranged in two rows, with an aisle 
between them. They were plain, like the altar, and 
each one bore a book-rack equipped with a Prayer Book 
and HymnaL 

A wooden lectern and litany desk and a small parlour 
organ made up the rest of the furniture. Beside the 
altar, a small door opened into a large closet which, 
with a screen before it, served as a sacristy. 

Even Francis, idealist though he was, could not un- 
derstand how these few and simple appurtenances con- 
trived to unite into such an impression of holiness and 
peace. Perhaps it was the shaded light from the win- 
dow; more probably it was the serene presence of the 
crucifix; possibly it was the breathless attention of 
the altar, waiting to receive its soul. At any rate, what 
ever the cause, the effect was unquestionable : here was 
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a spot unlike the rest of the world, here was the thresh- 
old of heaven. 

When Fr. Hartley arrived, he paused in the door- 
way, and Francis saw from his face that he was 
satisfied. 

"I tell you, I envy you, boy,*' he remarked, as he 
entered and looked about. "It must be wonderful to 
start in such freedom, to lay your foundation with 
the things which most priests have to introduce cau- 
tiously and gradually. Incense! Think of beginning 
with incense ! Why, even yet. Saint John's barely tol- 
erates it.'' 

Francis smiled absently, but said nothing. His 
whole heart was set on the chapel bell which at last, 
after twenty consultations of his watch, he thought he 
might venture to ring. Fr. Hartley understood him; 
and, as the younger man moved toward the bell-rope, 
the older man silently made the sign of the cross. 

In fifteen minutes the room was half full of a motley 
assortment of worshippers. Eleanor would have been 
the first to enter, if she had not stood aside and deferred 
to an old woman with a shawl over her head. After 
all, it was fitting that one who belonged in the region 
should first present herself as a possible parishioner. 
It was also probable that Francis's heart would leap 
more sweetly to welcome her who might have stayed 
away, than his betrothed who could not choose but come. 
As soon as she could, however, the girl slipped into the 
back row of seats and knelt down. Then she rose 
quickly and gave herself over to an intent observation 
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of the people who were about to step into the first place 
in Francis's life. 

They were all of one class — ^that which Paul Red- 
field called the proletariat; but they were more vari- 
ously different one from another than a similar gath- 
ering of the class of the aristocracy. Their very cos- 
tumes ensured a picturesque variety. For the best of 
reasons, they had none of them made any difficulty 
about acceding to Francis's request that they come in 
their everyday clothes; and the effect they presented 
was singularly satisfactory. Watching them, Eleanor 
realised as never before that there is something arti- 
ficial about the look of an average church congregation, 
dressed up in its Sunday best. It does not seem real 
and solidly human, as these people seemed in their 
work-worn garments with their hatless heads. Some 
of the women had tied handkerchiefs over their hair, 
but many wore no covering at all. Only the little shop 
girl who had proclaimed herself ready to try the friend- 
ship of heaven wore a brand new and astonishing hat, 
drooping with willow plumes. She sat in the front row 
of seats. 

Mrs. Ackermann was there, with a number of chil- 
dren, all open-mouthed with wonder. Patrick McBride 
was there — sceptical. The Italian fruit vendor was 
there. Even the Jewish tailor lurked dubiously in a 
comer. For the rest, there were artisans, factory hands, 
scrub-women; and, in the background, a local police- 
man who evidently thought it his duty to preside over 
this strange, new gathering. 

The effect was satisfactory not only in the matter 
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of clothes but also in the look of the tired faces. 
Eleanor wondered a little at this. It seemed to her 
that she ought to feel nothing but distress at the very 
existence of such weariness. But, analysing her grati- 
fication and comparing it with the indifference which 
she felt toward most well-to-do congregations, she de- 
cided that, here again, the question was one of reality. 
The prosperous members of up-town churches are, all 
too often, half asleep in a well-fed dream. They come 
to church, as they perform the most of their actions, 
largely for convention's sake, and do not take the trou- 
ble to look below the surface of the ritual. These 
poor working people were alive. They knew what it 
meant to be so, because they had to make daily efforts 
to maintain themselves in the — on the whole — desir- 
able condition. Therefore, their reaction on whatever 
concerned them was vital and genuine. Christ showed 
His profound wisdom in proffering His heavenly coun- 
sel first of all to the very poor ; for they were the peo- 
ple most likely to respond. 

But there were many bewildered people in the chapel 
during the progress of the first Mass which Francis 
offered for them. Some of them had never been to 
a church of any kind before; none of them had ever 
attended a service quite like this. When, after the 
lighting of the altar candles, the little procession burst 
forth from the door of the sacristy, singing, and, shep- 
herded by Fr. Hartley, passed around into the chancel 
benches, a wave of suppressed excitement swept the con- 
gregation. Uncertainly they straggled to their feet; 
then, when Francis, clad in his chasuble and bearing 
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the sacred vessels, knelt before the altar, still more 
uncertainly they dropped to their knees. They did not 
know what was going to happen, nor what was ex- 
pected of them ; but they were all attention. The room 
was so small that Francis's every gesture was every- 
where visible. 

The rivetted interest made for a unity of spirit which 
was so impressive that, gradually, the consciousness of 
it prevailed over Francis. Not only did he have his 
people with him; but he had them all together, in a 
single entity which craved enlightenment. He must 
not fail them; their fate was in his hands. Yet not 
really in his. His hands availed only to pass them over 
to God, where they belonged. As never before, he felt 
the wonderful power of the Catholic ritual — its vivid 
portrayal of the essential meaning of life, its irresistible 
appeal to all the senses at once, so that, through every 
channel of knowledge, the truth shall flow. He bent all 
his energies so to concentrate his soul on the meaning 
of every word, every gesture, that the significance 
should inevitably be communicated. "Devoutly kneel- 
ing" : he paused until, uncertainly shuffling, one by one, 
aU the people got to their knees. "Lift up your hearts" : 
yes, many of the bowed heads responded, even if 
Eleanor and Fr. Hartley alone joined with the choir 
in singing, 'We lift them up unto the Lord." 

As the greatly solemn office drew on to its consum- 
mation, and Francis took the sacred emblems and ele- 
ments for the first time in his hands, an ahnost un- 
bearable awe crept over him. Who was he — ^how did 
he dare — ^to do this thing? Qoi in man, Christ, Very 
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God of Very God, humbly waiting here until he, Fran- 
cis, should once more give Him birth : surely, he could 
not so hardily presume. He dropped the edge of the 
napkin which he had been about to lift from the chalice, 
and, kneeling before the altar, buried his face in his 
hands. But, as he knelt, two flashing visions admon- 
ished him. One was, unexpectedly, of a new moon set- 
ting behind a dark hill. The Grail! Here it was 
before him in very truth, no longer remote and van- 
ishing, but waiting for his clasp. He had followed 
it all his life; and now that he had found it, he must 
not hesitate. The other vision was of the Church in 
all her splendour and beauty as the Bride of Christ. 
It was to her that the power was given, not to him, 
Francis, a mere sinful bit of humanity. She acted 
through him, and it was insuflFerable in him to keep 
her waiting a moment. With this latter vision came, 
in a returning flood, the consciousness of his people 
behind him, also waiting. He sprang to his feet and 
in a throbbing voice began his mighty, mysterious func- 
tion of mediation. He had never so greatly put forth 
his will; yet, on the other hand, never had he so pas- 
sively yielded himself to heaven to do what it would 
with him. "This is my Body" : the sanctus bell pealed 
softly, and a great hush held the room. 

When he turned with the Bread in his hands, he 
found all the people on their knees. Some of them 
were crying. The shop girl had her head in her arms, 
and her thin shoulders shook. Before he knew what 
she was going to do, she rose and ran and knelt be- 
fore him. After her came a young boy, and then an 
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old woman. In an instant half the congr^ation was 
coming. They had all too well understood the divine 
invitation. 

For a minute, as Francis looked down at them, he 
was at a loss. He had of course not intended to invite 
any conmiunions this morning. He fully recognised the 
importance of confirmation, and of fasting and prepa- 
ration. But the instinctive response moved him so pro- 
foundly that he seemed to have no choice. With a 
glance at Fr. Hartley — ^who nodded with shining eyes 
— he bent over the old woman, touched her hand till 
it opened, and laid a wafer gently in her palm. "The 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for 
thee," he began. 

Afterwards, it seemed to him that that had been the 
supreme moment of his life. 

There had been no sermon. Francis always had a 
feeling that a sermon interrupts the Mass unfortu- 
nately, suspending, if not entirely breaking, its spell. 
Moreover, he wanted his first service to his people 
to have as little as possible of the personal appeal. 
They must understand that he was there, not to scold 
or instruct them, but to help them to God. 

Late in the afternoon, however, after he had spent 
an hour alone before the altar light, which now shone 
over a Reserved Portion of the Symbol of Gk)d, and 
had found his way down from the thrilling heights 
of the morning to a spiritual valley of deep peace, 
he once more rang the chapel bell and was gratified by 
the return of several of the morning worshippers. Fr. 
Hartley had gone back to Bridgehaven, Eleanor was 
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with her father, so that Francis was quite alone with 
his flock. He greeted them as informally as he had 
always been accustomed to greet them in their homes ; 
and, sitting in the rear of the chapel with them, he 
gave them a first lesson in the use of the Prayer Book. 
Also he explained the significance of the light burning 
before the altar. 

"God is not really here any more than He is in the 
street,'' he said. "The sun is not any more in the 
rainbow than it is in the rest of the sky. But the 
Sacrament and the rainbow give us a sign which we 
can see and love. It is just as natural for you to 
kneel here as it is for you to stop and look and call 
each other's attention to a rainbow. If you don't mind, 
I'd like to ask you all to bend the knee when you enter 
the chapel and when you leave it." 

He set them an example as he rose and went up 
to the altar to read Evensong. His genuflexion to the 
altar was simple and heartfelt. But he was not sur- 
prised when he saw that the people preferred to re- 
main where they were, rather than risk experimenting 
with this strange new posture. He remembered his 
own early embarrassment, and smiled sympathetically. 
All in good time ! 

"The Lord is in His holy temple: let all the earth 
keep silence before Him," he began in a voice of such 
peace and assurance that Eleanor's heart brimmed with 
it, as she stood, unseen, outside the door and listened 
to the reading of his first Evensong. 



Tj^LEAKOR sailed the next morning — ^mercifully at 
-'-^ an early hour. Mercifully also, the stir and con- 
fusion of departure came between the two lovers and 
prevented them from reading and reflecting the pain 
in each other's eyes. But they were both very pale. 
Once, as they stood on the deck, Eleanor suddenly put 
her hand on Francis's arm, as though to steady her- 
self from the shock of some obscure revulsion; but 
when he covered her hand with his and stepped eagerly 
nearer her, she caught her breath and drew away. A 
look of real relief crossed her face when the cry of 
"Visitors ashore!" was heard. 

When the gang plank was lifted, however, and Fran- 
cis, on the edge of the pier, looked at her from what 
was already practically another continent, separated 
from her by an effective barrier, she allowed herself 
a few minutes of self-revelation such as she had not 
indulged in for months— perhaps never before in her 
life. Francis was destined never to forget that face 
gazing down on him. Through all the rest of his 
life it mingled with the heavenly visions which he 
sometimes glimpsed in prayer, own sister to the face 
of the Mother of Gk>d. Its profound sadness was shot 
through with a high faith and a challenge which made 
it the most summoning thing in the world. Its love 
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was a torrent of light. Speechlessly, he gave it back 
gaze for gaze, until it glided away from him, until 
his eyes failed him and only his spiritual vision re- 
mained. Then, saturated and blinded with this, he 
stumbled back through the unfriendly streets, and 
found his way to the chapel, where, through the rest 
of the morning, he knelt, sending out prayer after 
prayer over the widening sea. 

He was interrupted by a timid knock at the door. 
Evidently it had persisted unheard for some time ; for, 
when he became aware of it, it was making redoubled 
appeals. The sound stole gradually into his conscious- 
ness; and, even when he recognised what it was, he 
had to wait a minute before he answered it. His voli- 
tion was not under his control. But as soon as he 
could, he got to his feet and went to the door. 

"Come in," he said. "You needn't knock. This 
place belongs to you." 

Then he saw that he was looking down into the eyes 
of the little shop girl. 

"Why, Anita !" 

He did not know how subtly his kind voice erected 
a personal barrier, nor how quickly his eyes knocked 
it down again when they had taken in the full need 
of the face before him. 

"What's the matter ?" 

He gave her his whole attention, alert for imme- 
diate action. 

"My mother's dying." 

The girl's voice was as flat as the look in her dead- 
tired eyes; but, for that very reason, it was tragic 
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There was in it a hopeless, unoompromising acquaint- 
ance with grief. He did not need to ask, ^^Are you 
sure?" She was in no manner of doubt 

"Come in." 

He took her by her cold hand, and led her into 
the body of the chapel, making her kneel before the 
Sacrament. 

"Stay here. It will comfort you," he whispered. 
"I'll be ready in a minute." 

But, as he took an instinctive step towards the altar, 
he suddenly paused and challenged himself: what was 
he about to do? Carry the Shepherd to the lamb, of 
course; the greatest treasure in the world to one who 
was destitute. Surely he could not do anything else; 
he must not hesitate, he must not even delay. Yet what 
if the lamb were wholly unworthy; what if it were 
no lamb at all, but an alien creature that would trample 
the priceless Pearl ? Should he then be guilty of sacri- 
lege, of disloyalty? For a bitter moment his soul 
was rent with a veritable anguish of doubt His sense 
of responsibility towards his Master and towards the 
Church was overpowering. He must not fail them, yet 
he did not know in which of the two courses open to 
him real failure lay. Then he seemed to hear a voice 
saying gently, "I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners" ; and, dropping on his knees, he prayed, "Lord 
Jesus, I dare not withhold Thee from one who, whether 
she knows it or not, needs Thee desperately. Come 
with me and save her. Ah, Lord Christ, Thou art 
already there." 

Rising to his feet, he reverently removed a portion 
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of the Eeserved Host, put it in a little silver box, de- 
signed to be worn on a cord about his neck, where it 
might rest on his heart; and, taking the bag in which 
he kept vestments and appointments ready for such 
emergencies as these, he beckoned to Anita and started 
for the door. He did not clearly know what he should 
do when he reached the sick room. He only knew 
that he must take the Shepherd. 

Once out in the street he became aware that he 
was the subject of one of those sudden, unexpected ex- 
periences of joy in which the new Catholic life abounds. 
He had not considered how it might feel to move 
through a crowded thoroughfare, bearing Qod on his 
heart; and the wonderful, lifted sensation had the 
added thrill of surprise. Was this the same street 
which he had crossed two hours before ? The touch of 
the silver box on his breast transformed it completely, 
casting a radiance over the dingy buildings, striking 
a high, sweet music out of the tumult of discordant 
sounds. He wished that his burden was obvious. He 
wanted every one he ^icountered to be aware of it. 
Surely they would not look so troubled, certainly not 
so sordid and grim, if they only realised what was, 
after all, no truer to-day than at any and every time, 
that God was in the midst of them. "Be careful !" he 
said involuntarily once to a man who jostled him. The 
man turned and stared, then went on his way with a 
puzzled expression. 

Anita, beside him, said nothing; and, watching her 
out of the tail of his eye, he let her alone. She was 
evidently in no state to give him coherent informa- 
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tion abont the errand on which she had summoned 
him. Anyway, Francis belieyed rather in feeling his 
way to a right understanding of circumstances than in 
asking others to guide him. The girPs very silence 
helped him by putting him on his guard. There was 
a glint of defiance in her eye. They turned two cor- 
ners, and crossed a street, and entered a dark and un- 
savoury doorway, within which they climbed a steep 
flight of stairs. 

"Ma," said Anita, pushing open a door, 'here's a 
friend of mine who's come to see you." 

Even on this midsunmier noon, the room was rather 
dark; but Francis's eyes went at once to a bed in the 
comer, and dwelt there until they saw clearly a woman's 
head, propped high on pillows. She was very thin 
and white, and her breath laboured. She did not try 
to raise so much as a finger in greeting, though her 
eyes fastened hungrily on her daughter. Francis di- 
vined that she had been in distress lest Anita should 
not return in time. His heart stirred with pity. He 
stood back until the girl had gone up to the bed ; then, 
in turn, he approached and touched the nerveless hand. 

"I've brought you the best thing in the world," he 
said confidently. 

He had not known what he was going to say, he 
did not know now whether his words struck the most 
persuasive key; but they were true, and he ventured 
them. 

The dying woman transferred her burning gaze from 
her daughter's face to that of the stranger, and smiled 
a little, wanly and bitterly. 
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"I don't want nothin'," she whispered. "Too late," 
she added after an instant, with her struggling breath. 

"No, it isn't too late." He knelt down beside her, 
that his voice might the more easily reach her ear. 
"It's precisely the time for it. It's the only thing 
you can take with you. And I'm sure you want it. 
Gk)d wants you, or He wouldn't be calling you now. 
If you didn't want Him, you wouldn't be so ready 
to go." 

"Bah!" said the woman deliberately. 

The effect was more startling than if she had used 
an oath. She scanned Francis's face as contemptuously 
as she was able, and he understood that she would 
have liked to shrug her shoulders. Anita started for- 
ward; then changed her mind about interfering in the 
situation which she had precipitated, and quietly went 
on clearing and cleaning a little table in the comer. 

"You mean, I suppose," answered Francis, "that Gk)d 
doesn't seem to have done very well by you so far, 
and that, therefore, you don't care about trusting 
Him?" 

He put the question with a disarming sympathy. 
The woman nodded. 

"Nonsense !" she managed to breathe faintly. 

Her eyes left his face and sought her daughter's with 
an appeal which he understood. Was this strange man 
going to be permitted to come between them during 
their last earthly intercourse, and interrupt the last 
words which they might want to whisper to each other ? 
He rose and left the bedside, with an instinctive desire 
to efface himself as an individual man, to take himself 
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atterly ont of the way^ yet with a mounting desire 
to remain in his mediatorial capacity, easing the way 
between this bitter soul and the God of love who waited 
for it 

Anita understood him. She opened the door to a little 
inner room, still dingier and more cheerless than the 
outer apartment, and shut him in with his bag. 

When he came back in his priestly robes, mother and 
daughter were hand in hand, the one kneeling beside 
the bed, and the other propped on a freshly turned 
pillow. The wordless intercourse passing between them 
made the silence eloquent. Francis sent up an equally 
wordless appeal for heavenly aid. He must not inter- 
rupt, but he must help; he must play the part of the 
divine Third Person whose presence always avails to 
deepen and strengthen the union between loving Hearts. 
The meaning of his difficult priestly function was com- 
mandingly borne in upon him; and he sighed— but his 
heart beat high. 

When he stood at the foot of the bed, swiftly and 
silently setting in order the table which Anita had pre- 
pared, the sick woman turned her eyes languidly in 
his direction. Her glance fell on a crucifix which he 
had hung against the wall. He thought he heard her 
sigh. 

"You see, we can't any of us possibly suffer more 
than God has already suffered," he said gently. 

Then, when she made no answer, he added: 

"Those who suffer most, probably know most about 
Him. You'll find yourself capital friends with Him.'* 

She tried to shake her head. 
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"Ain't no such person," she whispered. 

"You see," put in Anita, at last coming to the rescue 
of this labouring explanation, "she's always had a hard 
life, and she can't believe in a Qod. Her father beat 
her and made her work in a mill eleven hours a day. 
My father ruined her and turned her out; he was 
an overseer. When I was a little kid, she worked 
in a factory where she caught consumption; and now 
we're both dying of it. I shan't last much longer than 
her. 'Tain't to be wondered at that she don't think 
much of a Gk)d who made such a world. I guess she 
thinks it's decenter not to believe in Him." 

Francis's heart sank. These grimly short and sim- 
ple annals affected him like the dropping of so many 
pounds of lead. To be wondered at? Indeed, it was 
not! He only wondered that the child of such mis- 
fortune should have been capable of any spontaneous 
spiritual response. For an instant he stood with pas- 
sive hands. Then, in a lifting surge, the realisation 
of the gospel meaning swept back upon him, and he 
was filled with love and anger and eagerness and pa- 
tient resolution and all sorts of seemingly contradictory 
emotions. 

"Don't blame God !" he cried out in a ringing tone 
which startled the dying woman and made her listen 
to him. "It's not His fault. He did His best, nineteen 
hundred years ago. But we have done pretty nearly 
our worst. We haven't loved one another, and so we've 
made our earth a pitiful place. Forgive us! We've 
treated you so cruelly that we ought to be scourged. 
It's a shame, a disgrace. We don't deserve to be called 
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a Christian nation." His voice broke. The horror of 
the failure of modem civilisation came over him so 
poignantly that it seemed as if he could not stand the 
ignominy of it. "Won't you help us to begin again ?'' 
he ended pitifully. 

In its surprise, the face on the pillow flushed a lit- 
tle, and the wandering eyes fixed themselves on the 
young priest's face. The grey mouth quivered with 
a smile. 

"I — help?" the faint voice whispered. 

"Yes," Francis insisted impetuously, yet with ten- 
derness. "There is time. Show that you forgive us 
by refusing to let us spoil God for you." 

With an eager gesture he lifted the cord from about 
his neck, laid the silver box on the table between the 
two lighted candles, and knelt down reverently before 
it. Then he rose and stood over the sick bed, mutely 
pleading, with an agony of entreaty in his eyes. His 
rending doubt was upon him again. How could he 
offer, how could he withhold the Sacrament? It was 
the one thing she needed, yet she would have none 
of it. He would almost have forced it upon her, if 
he had dared. 

Gazing dimly up into his face, the dying woman 
seemed to read and ponder his expression. Her clouded 
eyes had a struggling look, strangely compounded of 
curiosity and pity, quizzical scepticism, generosity, and 
— ^yes, reverence. As Francis met them, he found him- 
self wishing that he might have known this person. 
She had character. Then, with a smile and a sigh, 
she murmured: 
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"It's all right. I was confirmed when I was a girl, 
and I had Nita baptised; but life has been too much 
for me, too much for me." 

"Thank God!" said Francis so fervently that the- 
little room thrilled at his tone. He turned to the 
table, and knelt down and took the Host in his hand. 

"Lord, forgive us," he prayed. "It is we — ^the whole 
modem world — ^who should make confession of sin, 
not she who has suffered so. Yet forgive her too, and 
open her heart to receive Thee now. 

"The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ," he was be- 
ginning a moment later; and the walls of the room 
swung wide to eternity. 

"Thank you," he said, when the oflSce was ended. 
"That was noble and generous in you. And you won't 
be sorry. I think you will even find that, having for- 
given us, you will know and love God the better for 
all that we have made you suffer. You have helped us 
enormously too. You have defeated the consequences 
of one of our worst sins." 

Probably this meant nothing to her. She did not 
even seem to hear the words, as, once more hand in 
hand with her daughter, she gave herself over to the 
only thing she had cared for on earth, the only human 
tenderness that had responded to her. But there was 
a peace on her forehead which had not been there when 
Francis entered the room. 

As soon as he could the priest slipped out and left 
them alone with the crucifix which mutely gave back 
sorrow for sorrow, peace for peace. 



XXV 

npiIIS death-bed episode struck the keynote of Fran- 
^ cis's summer experience, both in the abrupt im- 
perativeness with which it had reft him from his 
absorption in his love, and in the moral conviction 
which it had strengthened in him. As he hastened back' 
to the chapel, with the empty box on his heart, he 
analysed the latter. 

There is no denying the sin and suffering of the 
world. One may as well make an honest confession 
of the shame of it. But one cannot mend it best by 
revolution, by inciting the sufferers to rebellion and 
violence. There is in that measure the peril that lurks 
in all extremes. Moreover, there is the taint of self- 
seeking and the consequent lowering of standards. Yet 
again, what warrant is there that, so long as human 
nature remains what it is, any reform will be lasting, 
will open more than a fresh field for the practice of 
selfishness and greed? No: Francis put his hand to 
his breast with a renewed conviction that the Burden 
which had so recently rested there is the one sufficient 
remedy for the wrongs of the world. If people can 
only be brought to love it and understand what it 
means, they cannot help doing their best to live to- 
gether in mutual kindness; and the desired reforms 
will take place of their own accord. He must spread 
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the news, spread the news ! It had already been spread, 
but it had not come home to men's hearts and bosoms : 
he must spread it some more. All his strength, all his 
thought, all his love, must go to spreading it. Mean- 
time, whenever a man or a woman, done to death by 
the world, forgives it as Anita's mother tacitly forgave 
it, and, agonisingly tempted, refuses to be spiritually 
despoiled by it, Christ is crucified and triumphs anew. 
It seemed increasingly wonderful to Francis to be a 
social sufferer in these days of conscious awakening, 
of intelligent co-operation. What a chance for pa- 
tience and self-control, for that forbearance which 
makes for a bigger greatness than mere temporal suc- 
cess ! If indeed the masses are coming into their own, 
their lovers must wish for them a large grasp of their 
destiny, an idea of universal service which will keep 
them humble and kind and tolerant. Otherwise, their 
supremacy, instead of advancing the world, will bring 
retrogression. The Christ idea: that is it, now as al- 
ways. There is no getting beyond it, for it spells hu- 
man perfection. Qod in man, man in Gk)d, love, broth- 
erhood, freedom, peace — ah, how soon the world might 
be happy if it would only realise the privileges and 
obligations of its divinity ! 

With such thoughts as these, Francis embarked on 
the fullest and busiest life that he had ever known. 

The first thing that he did was to gather as many 
of his people as would respond to the ringing of the 
chapel bell; and, after reading Evensong with them, 
to ask their co-operation. He explained to them that 
the choir from Bridgehaven could, of course, not be 
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expected to serve them again ; and he appealed to them 
to help him fill their places. The nature of the re- 
sponse both amused and pleased him. A young man 
of musical comedy reputation — Dave Williams by 
name — volunteered to hunt up a "bunch of kids" who 
sometimes "suped" for him, and to see what he could 
do with them. 

"I guess you'd better make me choir master," he 
conmiented, thoughtfully feeling his right ann. ^T. 
was once a pugilist." 

"All right," assented Francis, laughing. "They 
sound like good stuff. Bring them along. We don't 
want any fighting; but we do want people who know 
how to fight, and then won't We'll let them sing, 
'The Son of God goes forth to war.' " 

A shy young woman in the background offered to play 
the organ for the prospective choir, and a date for the 
first rehearsal was set. 

The result of these tentative preparations was that, 
by Saturday night, Francis and the new choir master 
had a choir of a dozen boys partially licked into shape. 
(The expression was Dave's.) They were not a soulful 
looking lot, and Francis was glad, for the soulful look- 
ing choir boy has a sorry reputation. Irish, Italian, 
Jewish, one Pole, one Yankee, one German — ^they were 
a mixed assortment. It took all their leader's tact 
and determination to get them into surplices. In fact, 
if they had not idolised him for the way in which he 
could sing, "Soak him again, McCluskey; you kin lick 
him if you try," they would not have yielded to his 
persuasions. 
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Fortunately they all liked to sing. There was a 
strain of pure music in each of their families. They 
took to "The Son of Gk)d goes forth to war" with the 
fervour which Francis had anticipated; the roof rang 
again. They also liked, "We march, we march to vic- 
tory," and, "Fight the good fight with all thy might." 
It seemed likely that the Chapel of the Incarnation 
would devote itself ostentatiously to the cause of the 
Church Militant. Well, that was all right. Moral con- 
flict was as thrilling to Francis as physical conflict 
was abhorrent ; and to turn the force of the latter into 
the channel of the former seemed to him one of the 
great concerns of religion. If he could set the vig- 
orous feet of his choir boys to climbing the steep 
ascent of heaven, all would be well. 

The service on the following Sunday morning was 
rather haphazard. The choir burst forth with re- 
sponses at all sorts of wrong times, and was discon- 
certingly silent at other times when Francis waited in 
vain for it. Again and again, he had to turn from 
the altar and admonish it. The result was unfortu- 
nate, so far as the dignity and solemnity of the beau- 
tiful oflSce were concerned, and at flrst the young priest 
was distressed. But he soon realised that what his peo- 
ple were losing in awe they were gaining in interest 
and familiarity. They were all on the alert, scan- 
ning their Prayer Books and prompting one another. 
The front row of seats offered advice to the choir in 
sibilant whispers. So then he dismissed his regrets. 
There could not be a quicker, more sane and solid way 
of learning the service than by working it out all to- 
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gether thus ; and the experience made for an invaluable 
sense of unity. At the end of that difficult morning 
his heterogeneous congregation had quite a family feel- 
ing. They wore an air of achievement too, as if they 
had mastered something. 

As for the reveirence, Francis took it upon himself 
to make that up by a special session of worship and 
love on his own part. Intently, yet unobtrusively, he 
watched the congregation straggle out of the chapel; 
and noted how, here and there, some one turned doubt- 
fully toward the altar light, perhaps wishing to make 
obeisance, yet not knowing how. The little music 
teacher who played the organ went so far as to clutch 
the back of a chair and half bend her knee; but at 
once she straightened herself and looked all around 
to see if she had been observed. Most of the people 
stamped stolidly out, without turning their heads. 
When they were all gone, and the chapel was empty 
and quiet again, Francis went and knelt at the litany 
desk in front of the altar. Then he rose and crossed 
himself and knelt again. 

"For Simeon Reinhardt," he said. "For the mother 
whose name I don't know. For the woman with the 
hard eyes. Dear Lord Jesus, they don't understand. 
Let me worship Thee for them awhile." 

It was his first experience of pure intercession, and 
the joy of it flooded his heart so that, at the end, he 
knelt motionless for a long time, rapt in a wordless 
communion. 

On the whole, the beginning seemed a promising 
one. Francis was even somewhat surprised at it. Con- 
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fident as he was in the full power of the Church to 
meet all possible human needs, he had not expected 
an immediate response to the challenge he gave in her 
name. There is so much prejudice in the world, so 
much deadly inertia. Nor did he flatter himself that 
this handful of people would inevitably stand by him 
henceforth and forever. They might have been drawn 
by curiosity, by a passing whim, by any one of a score 
of superficial and evanescent influences. But the point 
was that they had been drawn, they were here ; he must 
make the most of them. His heart yearned over them 
in a way that was a revelation to him of the possi- 
bilities of human love. He knew for a certainty that 
there was nothing of his own well-being which he would 
not gladly sacrifice for them. Father, mother, brother, 
lover, child, and servant, was he to them all at once. A 
priest has no need of human ties. His office includesf 
all relations. 

The summer sped. It was not all smooth sailing, nor 
even all direct progress. True to Francis's forebod- 
ing, Dave Williams soon grew tired of being choir mas- 
ter, and resigned his position, and drifted away. The 
Chapel of the Incarnation never saw him again. The 
first acolyte was so faithless to the promise which Fran- 
cis thought he divined in him that he stole the morn- 
ing offering one Sunday and disappeared. The congre- 
gation fluctuated. Sometimes there was hardly any 
one at the Sunday Mass ; once in a while, on the other 
hand, the room was full. But, unless it had held an 
uneven course, the enterprise would not have seemed 
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part of the vital process of human development. Fran- 
cis's confidence never wavered. 

A few people stood by him steadfastly ; and, no mat- 
ter who else came or went, they were always in the 
chapel on Sunday morning and often during the week. 
Anita was one of these. In order that she might have 
shorter hours and a fuller measure of independence, 
she gave up her job as a shop girl and became an agent 
for a soap firm. This brought her less money; but, 
then, she said she needed less now that her mother was 
gone. The Jewish tailor was another staunch sup- 
porter. His deep racial sense of religion was touched 
by the spirit of pure worship which prevailed in the 
chapel; and, although there was also something racial 
which kept him from any theological concessions, he 
hardly ever missed a Mass. Francis understood that 
he was perplexed by the impulse which had brought him 
to the altar during the first celebration ; and he left him 
alone to work out his own adjustment. Mrs. Acker- 
mann was better than the half promise which she had 
made when Francis had sounded her the year before, 
and came regularly. She and Anita and one of the 
choir boys made up the class which began preparing 
for Confirmation. 

Not that they had the class to themselves in close 
corporation. It was held in connection with the Sun- 
day Evensong, and was therefore open to the whole 
congregation. Francis wanted his entire flock to share 
it. Into his Confirmation addresses he put all that he 
knew of the meaning of the supreme authority of the 
Church. It was a summoning experience to try to fit 
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the simplest words to the deepest and widest matters 
of human divination. 

"The Church needs you," he said, "because she 
stands for that which is best in you; and you need 
her for the same reason. If you really care for love 
and peace, as I know you do, you must want to say 
so. The simplest way is to become a member of that 
which is all love and peace. The sooner you fall into 
line, the sooner the world will get rid of hatred and 
enmity. Other movements have the same end, and 
they are all good; but there is none so direct and sure 
as the religion of Jesus Christ." 

He hesitated, and his face implored them not to mis- 
understand him when he asked them to refrain from 
communion until they had been confirmed. 

"It's not that the Church would turn any one away," 
he explained. "She asks nothing better than to gather 
the whole world under her wings. But you are not 
fair to yourselves when you expect to have privileges 
without obligations. That isn't manly. I gave you 
the Bread that first Sunday just as you would have 
fed a hungry child who came to your door. I will 
tell you that I had never been so happy as in doing 
it. But you know that if the child had remained and 
become a member of your family, you would have 
expected it to obey whatever rules you had established 
in your family life. Otherwise, it would still have been 
an intruder and would have had no right to your con- 
tinued hospitality. It's just that way with the Church. 
If you want to be one of her family (and you can't 
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possibly want it as much as she does), you must let her 
set her peculiar seal upon you." 

The people listened and acquiesced. No one came to 
the altar rail the next Sunday. Nor did any one mur- 
mur at the restriction. Marvellous docility of the poor! 
The Kingdom of Righteousness will lose much if the 
modem aggressive spirit succeeds in banishing all that 
meekness from the earth. 

Fr. Hartley came and went during the summer, keep- 
ing his eye on the man and the experiment that meant 
so much to him. Not his hand, however. He gave 
Francis a free rein, and did not even offer unsolicited 
advice. On the contrary, he professed to profit much 
by observing the methods of the younger man. As a 
matter of fact, of course, it was true that the two 
held frequent counsel together, and shared their ideas 
so impartially that they themselves did not know which 
was which. Their eyes focussed together on the chapel 
which stood to them for the cause of the Church and 
so for the cause of the whole destiny of man. 

"If I don't watch out, I'll be caring more about it 
than about my own church," Fr. Hartley confessed. 
"That's because you've got such a clear field, such prom- 
ising material, such a boundless chance. There's al- 
most nothing you can't hope to do. I can't help envy- 
ing you." 

He sighed as he remembered how he had recently lost 
a whole family of parishioners because he had intro- 
duced into Evensong the beautiful service of the Bene- 
diction of the Host. 

"There's no doubt about it that poor people are 
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the people to work with," he continued. "They haven't 
many prejudices, and their minds are open. I believe 
you will serve the Catholic cause more vitally here in 
this obscure comer than I shall serve it in Saint 
John^s." 

"But this is your service ; it is a part of Saint John's,*' 
was Francis's obvious answer. 

Fr. Hartley was not the only person who came and 
went during the summer. Vincent missed his son 
sorely among the mountains, and made several unprece- 
dented excuses for trips to New York. In every in- 
stance, he came unannounced, walking in on Francis 
in the midst of his new activities. Once he arrived at 
the beginning of the Sunday morning Mass, and hid 
himself among the people in the rear of the chapeL His 
behaviour was such then that his neighbour, an eager- 
faced boy of fourteen (Francis had his eye on him for 
an acolyte), looked sidewise at him a few minutes, then 
edged up nearer him, and began finding the place for 
him in a Prayer Book. 

"It's bully, ain't it?" he whispered during the creed. 
"GroUy! but I wish I could swing that smoky little 
stove. You can come here every day if you want to. 
You don't have to pay a cent." 

Vincent made no reply; but his eyes, looking on 
at the beautiful rite, lighted with the old, undying 
flame of the love of loveliness. How could he resist that 
candle-lit altar, wreathed in incense, with his boy in 
shining raiment before it, and all the people on their 
knees ? One child's voice in the small choir soared like 
the lark at heaven's gate. It was a pity that Francis 
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could not have seen his father's face just then ; but per- 
haps, if Vincent had known himself open to observa- 
tion, he would have been on his guard. 

As it waS; Francis thought afterwards that, without 
being aware of his father's presence, he must, never- 
theless, have felt its influence; for there was a new 
wave in the tide that swept him high on the heavenly 
shore, striving to gather all his people with him. 
'Therefore with angels and archangels and all the com- 
pany of heaven," he chanted adoringly. The incense 
streamed upward and bore his aspiration. When he 
spoke the slow words of consecration, he held his breath, 
seeming to catch the faint stirring of wings through- 
out the whole mass of creation, preparing for the divine 
flight of its return. As never before, he realised the 
supreme importance of a statement which pierces to 
the heart and soul of truth. He turned with God and 
man in his hands — ^the stars and the seas and the moun- 
tains, the dreams and purposes, the love and faith, the 
ultimate destiny of everything — and drew a long breath 
of deep satisfaction. Nothing more could be said or 
done to the world than to show it divinity. 

When, after the service, his father came up to him, 
he all but embraced him in his delighted surprise. 

"Father!" 

His voice choked. A few of the lingering congre- 
gation looked on in sympathetic interest. 

But Vincent was now on his guard. 

"Get away as soon as you can," he said. "I want 
you to come uptown with me to dinner." 

They had a happy afternoon together, one of their 
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old, unconstrained sessions of intercourse. They sat 
on a bench in the Park, and talked steadily. Vincent 
reported the news of Vermont, and Francis listened so 
eagerly that his father broke off once and ventured : 

"You miss the old place, don't you ?" 

But, after a moment's reflection, Francis shook his 
head. 

"No, strangely enough, I don't," he confessed. "I 
love it as much as ever, but — ^well, you see, it was 
always the spirit of the mountains that I cared for, 
rather than their physical shapes ; and that same spirit 
shines through the Mass. I guess it's true that, when 
I hold the Host in my hands, I can't miss anything." 

His voice and his eyes deprecated the movement of 
impatience which he evidently expected his father to 
make; and his whole manner pled disarmingly for 
comprehension. His courage was apparent. But Vin- 
cent's attention was engaged by the logical sequence 
of the last statement, and he ignored everything else. 

"Do you mean that, Francis?" he asked, his gaze 
very sober and penetrating. "You don't miss any- 
thing?" 

He dwelt on the final word. 

Francis winced, and his eyes fell. The sudden crux 
was almost too much for him. Then he looked up again, 
with a straight, fearless glance that was yet painfully 
reluctant. 

"Not when I hold the Host in my hands," he repeated 
manfully. 

When Francis refused to accompany his father babk 
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to Vermont, Vincent did not press the question. Prob- 
ably he had foreseen the refusal as inevitable. 

"You see, there's no one to leave in my place," the 
young priest explained. 

"And, of course, if the chapel were closed, the whole 
process of creation would come to a standstill," Vin- 
cent could not help putting in, with the one touch of 
irony which escaped him that afternoon. 

Francis was silent a minute. Then, 

"It might in the hearts of the people," he said 
bravely. "The knowledge of it is so new to thenu" 

After his father had left him that evening, taking 
the night train back to Vermont, he sat for a long 
time by his open window, revolving the significance of 
the statement which had precipitated the crisis of the 
conversation in the Park. Eleanor: her name was 
always in his mind, her dear image ever before his 
inner vision. On his desk was a calendar which he 
had made of the days of her absence ; and every night 
before going to bed he drew an exultant line across 
one of the squares. He wrote to her sometimes as often 
as three times a day. What in the world had he meant 
by saying that he did not constantly miss her ? 

The ultimate truth: that was alL When he chal- 
lenged himself as squarely as his father had challenged 
him, he found that he had to give precisely the same 
answer. He loved his betrothed more dearly than ever. 
When he was not on spiritual heights, his heart and 
mind and body clamoured for her. But when he was 
on the heights (and, surely, by them he should judge 
himself), he possessed her so intimately that she seemed 
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God^s comrade in shaping the world. When he par- 
took of the Bread and Wine, through which he became 
one with the universe, his mystical marriage was con- 
summated. He wondered if this was exceeding the lim- 
its of a legitimate interpretation of the Mass, and con- 
cluded that there could be no limits to that which is, 
in its nature, boundless. No, it was wholly true: he 
who has Grod has everything. 

The next morning there was no one at the early 
celebration which he had recently instituted as a daily 
event; and though in one way he was sorry, in an- 
other, he was very glad. He could not help rejoicing 
to find himself quite alone with his Most Dearly Be- 
loved. The early sun — so touchingly pure and candid 
in the midst of the city squalor — stole in at the chapel 
window and caressed the quiet feet of the Christ on 
the crucifix. The light burned steadily over the altar, 
the candles took up their worshipping function, re- 
sponsive to his summoning taper. Everything was very 
still. Even the street below had not yet engaged it- 
self in the clamour of the day. As, robed in his priestly 
garments, he began the solemn office that stood to him 
for ultimate expression, he felt like one who ventures 
farther and farther into a fathomless sea. How did he 
dare ? Now that he voiced no other explicit need than 
his own, he wondered at his temerity, and ahnost ex- 
pected to see himself suddenly turn and flee. But the 
great words marched steadily. Gospel, epistle, glorious 
creed, prayer, exhortation, confession— through them 
he passed to a goal which appalled him by its awful- 
ness, but the ravishing sweetness of which would by no 
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means let him go. Oblivious of ecclesiastical custom^ 
he said almost the whole office on his knees, much of 
it with his head at the foot of the altar. When he 
swung the censer, he lifted his face, but kept his eyes 
closed against the imminent glory. "This is my Body," 
he faltered. It was too much for one man all alone. 
He could not stand it. The universe was dissolving 
and singing about him in the ecstasy of its own holi- 
ness. But his priestly function saved him. He thought 
of the people who were not there — Anita, Mrs. Acker- 
,mann, the Jewish tailor; he thought of the great city 
around him, of the passers-by under the window; and, 
officiating for them, he managed to eat and drink the 
Food of Mystery. 

Then, for a long time, he lay prostrate, rapt in 
prayer. 



XXVI 

TV>TEANTIME, Eleanor's letters had come as regu- 
•*^ -*- larly as his had gone forth to her. They were 
beautiful, quiet letters, instinct with the spirit which 
had shone in her face as her steamer had borne her 
away from him. He had lately fallen into the habit 
of carrying one of them always above his heart when 
he celebrated Mass. They told him of all the things 
she was seeing and doing, especially of the services she 
was attending in the English churches. "Father thinks 
he's sight-seeing, so he's as tolerant and uncritical as 
a lamb. But he's rapidly learning the Prayer Book 
by heart. The other morning, I heard him using the 
Te Deum as a shaving song." They commented on 
every phase of the growth of the Chapel of the Incar- 
nation, on almost every detail as Francis reported it 
to her ; so that he had a singular sense of her intimate 
presence, of her iminterrupted sharing with him. 

"It's wonderful how closely you keep in touch, way 
off there," he wrote her once. "You are thousands 
of miles away (plague take it!) ; yet you seem to hear 
every thought as I think it, and to share every ex- 
perience." 

"That's because I love you," she replied, *T)ecauseS 
we love each other. Nothing can ever separate us. 
Haven't you fathomed that fact ?" 

269 
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^'It's fathomless/' he replied in his torn^ ^'fathomless 
and boundless." 

It was only on looking back, week by week, that he 
realised any change in her letters. From day to day 
they seemed uniformly tender and frank. Nor was 
it, after all, so much a difference in them that he de- 
tected in the long run as in their effect on him. For 
instance, that habit of carrying one of them to the altar 
— how and when did it begin ? He remembered poign- 
antly that he had had to lock her first letter in an inner 
drawer of his desk and resolutely put the thought of 
it out of his mind before he could give his attention 
to the sermon he was trying to write. Was the change 
in him or in her? And what did it mean? In spite 
of his undoubting assurance of a growing, deepening, 
widening love, he was sometimes disquieted. 

The trouble was that he had not yet faced the issue 
which Eleanor's manner and words had several times 
suggested to him. He had glimpsed it out of the tail 
of his eye, but had straightway preferred to look the 
other way. "The Spirit and the Bride say: Come." 
"No matter what happens." "You are my priest." It 
was strange how these broken phrases rang in his 
ears, as he harked back over their dear intercourse. 
They dominated a hundred other glowing phrases of 
human tenderness. Yet he persistently refused to let 
them challenge him. 

On the morning after his father's visit, however, and 
after the wonderful rapture of his solitary Mass, he 
returned to his rooms with a hovering sense of impend- 
ing crisis. He was too clear-sighted and honest not 
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to know, underneath all his evasions, that one vital 
problem yet remained to be worked out before his 
destiny could be quite sure of itself. It had confronted 
him last night ; but, as usual, he had looked away. Was 
the time ripe now? He closed his door and locked 
it behind him. Surely no hour could be more pro- 
pitious than that of the serene, lingering withdrawal 
of the feet of the Holy Spirit. He would look and see 
what was troubling him. He would bring all the light 
of his recent communion to bear on his perplexity. In 
quietness and in confidence would he consult his 
strength. He sat down at his study table and clasped 
his hands above a little crucifix. 

Five minutes later he had unlocked his door and 
was fleeing downstairs with a veritable anguish in his 
eyes. Quietness, confidence — what did they mean? 
What had become of them ? As the peace of a summer 
valley flies before the sudden tempest, as a pool is 
flooded and swept by the tide, so was the stillness of 
Francis's soul put to naught by the meaning of the 
question which he had asked himself. The violence of 
his change of mood' was shattering. He ran to the 
nearest telegraph office and sent a cablegram to Eleanor : 
"Come at once. I need you." Then he set to work 
walking the streets, walking and walking and walking. 

It was his first experience of sheer, unbearable tor- 
ment; and the hell of it might have admonished him 
that he was wilfully out of tune with his destiny, per- 
versely kicking against the pricks. He had thought 
that he knew what struggle meant; he had certainly 
had to fight his way to his religious position. But 
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that strife had been whole-eouled, inevitable ; and there- 
fore it had not maddened him as did this frenzied re- 
bellion of part of his nature against the other part. He 
made careful enquiries as to the minimum length of 
time in which a cubic answer might be received; then 
he divided that time evenly, and walked half of it 
straight north toward the Bronx, and half of it hack 
again. 

He never knew exactly how far his desperate foot- 
steps carried him; but when the watch which he held 
in his hand allowed him to turn right about face, he 
was vaguely aware of detached houses and open spaces 
about him. Tired as he was, he came back much faster 
than he went out, and had to wait in the office half 
an hour. 

"Do you need more of me than you have ?" 

At last he held it in his hand, and walked slowly 
away with it. It had the strangest effect upon him — 
not the heavenly revulsion from fear to confident expec- 
tation which he had desired, but an imperative striking 
of the clamour of his being into a fundamental silence 
which he instantly knew to have held its own within 
him all the while. Miraculous I Yet, after a minute 
or two, it seemed the only natural thing in the world, 
and his recent fever and fury seemed incredible. With 
his head bent, he went to the chapel and knelt before 
the altar. "God," he said ; "God." That was all, yet 
it summed up all possible prayers. That night he slept 
like a little child and woke with a stilled heart. 

He sent no reply to Eleanor^s question, for he felt 
that it needed none — ^his silence would speak for it- 
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self. She had understood him^ and he now understood 
her. He was even suddenly glad that, just at the mo- 
ment, there rolled leagues of sea between his lips and 
hers. Undistracted by her bodily presence, he had such 
a thrilling sense of her spiritual indwelling in him 
that, all day long, he seemed to be thinking her thoughts. 
It was he who celebrated Mass for her in the morning, 
but it was she who sang the Magnificat for him in 
the afternoon. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Ackermann stopped after Even- 
song to ask him if he felt ill in any particular man- 
ner, or were just tired out; and she advised him to go 
to bed and take a certain patent tonic which she 
recommended. 

He was in his rooms, thinking of acting on the first 
part of her advice, when his heart surprised him by 
leaping obscurely. Ahead of his mind, it recognised 
a footstep on the stairs. Fr. Hartley! No, it could 
not be he. The rector was off on his vacation in Maine. 
Nevertheless, Francis ran to the door, opened it, peered 
down the stairway, and, the next instant, was hand 
in hand with the older priest. 

"Father! Why, where — ^what — ^how? Oh! I am 
glad to see you." 

Fr. Hartley was out of breath from his climb. That 
gave him an excuse for standing and looking at Fran- 
cis a minute before he said anything. But the su- 
perbly trained self-control of his face was not quite 
equal to concealing a darting anxiety and concern which 
the younger man had never noticed in his eyes before. 

^TTes, it's I,'' he said at last. "Forgive me for walk* 
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ing in on you thus. I hoped you wouldn't mind. I 
had to come to "New York on business. Can you pat 
me up for the night ?" 

Francis said nothing. He tried to speak, but found 
that he had no control over his voice. Instinctively put- 
ting out his hand to take Fr. Hartley's bag, he had 
discovered that the priest carried no impedimenta ; and 
that significant indication of a hasty departure had 
touched him poignantly. He did not doubt that the 
rector had divined his need and had come wholly on 
his account. He attributed it to another miracle; and 
not until long afterwards did he learn of the crumpled 
cablegram which Fr. Hartley, even then, bore in his 
pocket : ^Trancis in trouble. See hiuL Eleanor Ram- 
sey." His face quivered and he turned away with a 
mute gesture of welcome. 

Fr. Hartley put his hand on his shoulder. 

"I guess I know what's the matter, boy," he said 
in a tone of such tenderness and compassion, but, at 
the same time, of such smnmoning strength that Fran- 
cis thought the Saviour must thus have spoken to that 
young man whom He loved. "I've seen it coming; 
and, for that reason, I hated to go so far away. But 
I'm here now ; and you'll let me try to help you, won't 
you ? We've all been through it — all of us who have 
not married. It's as bitter as death, but the other side 
is as calm and bright as heaven. I'm tired now, and 
so are you, and we've neither of us had any supper. 
So I'll go out and buy some chops, and we'll cook them 
over your gas stove, and then we'll go to bed. To- 
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morrow morning, we'll say Mass together, and have a 
talk/' 

But before he came back with the chops, the rector 
took his turn at hunting up a cable office, and sent 
this message to Eleanor : "All is welL Trust me." 



npHERE was no one at early Mass the next mom- 
^ ing; and, for the second time in his life, Francis 
was glad of the circumstance. It was a grey day — 
thoughtful and gentle. No sunlight came in at the 
windows, but the feet of the Saviour rested all the 
more peacefully in the cool shadows. Kain had fallen 
in the night, and the air was fresh and sweet. The 
lights on the altar bloomed out like flowers. The whole 
little chapel wQre such an air of serene joy and con- 
fidence that it gladdened Francis in spite of himself; 
and with a high heart, he made himself ready to swing 
the door of Heaven ajar upon it. 

Fr. Hartley acted as celebrant, but he included 
Francis in the function as much as he could — ^more 
than was customary. When he entered upon the canon, 
he beckoned the younger priest to come and stand in 
front of the altar with him; and together they par- 
took of the Body and Blood, together they voiced their 
thanksgiving. Then, for a long time, they knelt with 
their foreheads resting against the foot of the chalice 
which had so divinely refreshed them. Rising, they 
turned and saluted each other; then cleansed the sa- 
cred vessels and put them away. After that, they di- 
vested themselves of their eucharistic garments; and, 
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clothed in their black cassocks, they went and sat in 
the rear of the chapel, near the great crucifix. 

"Well !" said Fr. Hartley at last, when Francis, gaz- 
ing intently at the altar light, seemed to have no im- 
mediate intention of speaking. The rector's voice was 
gentle, but a summons lurked in it. "This is the hour 
of hours, you know, for making decisions. Do you feel 
like stating the question ? Or shall I state it for you ?" 

Francis did not remove his eyes from the light, but 
he drew a long sigh and passed his hand across his 
forehead, responding to the summons without exactly 
acting on it. As had frequently happened to him 
before, the Word-made-flesh seemed such ultimate, com- 
prehensive speech that nothing more remained to be 
said on any subject. But he knew that human echoes 
must be clearly defined if they are to have any eflFective 
significance, and he remembered with what explicit in- 
tention this Mass had been said ; so presently, still gaz- 
ing at the light, he submitted obediently: 

"Ought Eleanor and I to marry ?" 

Whereupon, unexpectedly, a sharp vibration of pain 
shot through his calmness and his face winced. The 
first definite statement of a familiar trouble comes as 
a sword thrust. 

The pang played its part in recalling him from his 
absorption, and Fr. Hartley effected the rest of his 
awakening by the quick reply which he made : 

"Certainly, if you want to." 

Now Fr. Hartley had such a way of making unex- 
pected replies that it would seem as if Francis might 
have learned not to be startled by them. But perhaps 
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surprise is the only habit which cannot be goarded 
against At any rate, this particular astonishment was 
so drastic that it brought the young man's eyes leap- 
ing from the light to the rector's face and roused his 
entire being. He said nothing, but his face was an 
imperative interrogation. 

Slowly the rector nodded and smiled, taking his turn 
at waiting a minute, while his companion settled him- 
self on the steed of his attention which he had so 
suddenly mounted. The older man's eyes were steady 
and kind, with a gleam of amusement in them and 
a full ray of reassurance. He was abundantly satis- 
fied with the effect he had produced. 

^^Ah I already you know what I mean," he said by 
and by, keenly watching the young face before him. 
"You are too intelligent not to understand the princi- 
ple of our branch of the Catholic Church. She en- 
forces nothing. On the contrary, she deprecates any 
service or sacrifice which is not so spontaneous that 
it stands for the dearest desire of him who makes it. 
If you and Eleanor want to marry each other, by all 
means, you must do so. 

"Well, what's the matter ?" 

For Francis still said nothing, nor did his face clear, 
and, for a minute or two, a heavy silence reigned. 

"It can't be that you don't really want to," the rector 
suggested. 

"Oh, father, I don't knowl I don't know myself." 
The fioodgate of Francis's heart suddenly opened, and 
he burst out in a boyish confession that was utterly 
sincere. "I've been suffering hell for the last few days, 
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fearing that I might have to give her up. But now 
that you tell me I needn't, I am no happier. I don't 
know what to make of myself." 

"Of course, there's no question of giving her up," 
put in Fr. Hartley, making another surprising turn, 
with his imperturbable air of going straight ahead. 
"You and she belong to each other, and nothing must 
ever come between you." 

Again Francis started. 

"I don't understand," he began. Then he paused. 

"Yes, I do," he added softly. "Of course I do." 

"I should hope so," the rector commented succinctly. 
"I'm not going to interpret your own love to you. But, 
as a sympathetic observer, I may perhaps be permitted 
to say that, just because the relation between you and 
Eleanor is one of the most beautiful I have ever known, 
so I feel sure that it is capable of blooming into the 
transcendent flower of " 

"Sacrifice?" breathed Francis. 

"No," Fr. Hartley answered, "the fullest, deepest, 
most enduring sort of consummation, the spiritual ful- 
filment which can aflFord to ignore the physical. But, 
of course, one might call that another name for 
sacrifice." 

"Would you mind telling me," Francis went on, 
after a moment of silence, during which his eyes kindled 
and he once more returned to a contemplation of the 
altar light, "what you consider the best reasons for 
the celibacy of the priesthood ? I suppose I may have 
heard them before, but I'd like to hear you restate 
them," 
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"Unique ooMecration/' Fr. Hartley replied, weir- 
ing his words. "That's the best reason. In fact, it 
includes all the others. All men are created for the 
love and service of God, but the priest is peculiarly sa 
His business is mediation between God and such hu- 
man souls as cannot find Him fully by themselves. He 
must keep himself whole and direct and simple; he 
must lx»nd his entire being to one end, forgetting every- 
thing else if need be — everything, everything else. He 
must be able to let himself go so completely and reck- 
lessly that he can be lost to the world. I have a friend, 
unmarried, who gave up a city parish and went into 
the heart of Alaska. There he is often out of touch 
with civilisation for months at a time. He glories and 
revels in his work; it possesses him absolutely. But, 
of course, he couldn't have taken it if he had had a 
family. Then I have another friend, married, who was 
tremendously useful and happy among the 'mountain 
whites.' But his wife fell ill and his children needed 
comfort and care ; and he saw nothing for it but, just 
when his work was succeeding most critically, to give 
it all up and accept a call to a suburban parish. I 
tell you, that was bitter. His very soul bled. And he 
has never amounted to anything since. The fire went 
out of him. 

"You yourself," the rector continued, when Francis 
still sat listening and pondering, with his eyes on the 
light — "would you be willing to bring Eleanor to live 
in this neighbourhood?" 

"No." The young man shook his head. "No !" he 
stressed the word. 
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"Of course not. And though she would probably 
try to insist on beginning here, she would have to seek 
other quarters as soon as she had a child to consider. 
You see, you can't help yourselves. When you marry, 
your life is no longer in your own hands. You seem 
to be needed in this neighbourhood,'^ he added dis- 
passionately. 

Francis hesitated a moment, and then he turned his 
eyes back to his rector's face. His expression was halt- 
ing and sombre. 

"Father, a priest is a man," he said. "He has, per- 
haps, somewhat stronger feelings than other men. How 
can he help himself? Can he forswear his human- 
ity? I love Eleanor as a man loves a woman whom 
he wants to make his wife. Her unwedded presence 
is going to be torment to me." 

Quickly Fr. Hartley put out his hand and laid it 
on Francis's arm. His kind face was full of com- 
passion. 

"I know," he said gently. "I understand. But some 
kind of a fight is the heritage — and, indeed, the busi- 
ness — of every man who expects to amount to anything. 
Wouldn't you rather have yours elemental and simple 
than complicated with all the doubts and regrets that 
tortured the married friend whom I have just been 
telling you about ? Moreover, you must remember that 
the purpose of the whole Church, of evolution and 
civilisation and history, is the triumph of spirit over 
matter, the development of the latter into the former. 
You'll have in your breast a daily concrete example of 
the vast movement which you help to lead. I tell you. 
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that's great, Francis! It keeps one alive and awake 
and aware.'' 

As he spoke, Fr. Hartley's face kindled, and there 
leaped into his eyes a sudden mystical flame of glad- 
ness which Francis had never before seen in those 
shrewd depths. The effect was as of the swift swing- 
ing aside of a curtain before a hidden shrine. 

'To transmute everything into spirit!" he went on 
in a low voice, speaking half to himself and gazing 
at the altar light as raptly as ever Francis had gazed. 
''That costs and hurts and bums, but the pure gold 
pays for every pang. Gold! One can heap it at the 
Saviour's feet, and be sure that He holds it well worth 
His acceptance. Gold ! it is the one thing that matters 
— the pure, shining gold of the spirit. Ah, my dear 
boy! we must not be content with anything less." 

Francis was awed. He had never before seen the 
naked flame which burned at the heart of Fr. Hart- 
ley's religion, had never dared hope to see it. He 
wanted to veil his eyes. So many sacred possibilities 
suggested themselves in the leaping, glancing light. 

But the rector spared the boy any lingering doubt 
as to what he ought or might venture to say. Rising 
abruptly from his seat, he resumed the practical man- 
ner that was habitual with him. 

'TTou can't decide it to-day or to-morrow," he said 
in an almost businesslike tone. "Perhaps you can't de- 
cide it until Eleanor comes back. But I'd keep right at 
it if I were in your place. The crisis is imperative. 
I'll stay and look after the chapel for you. No, no !" — 
as Francis made a gesture of protest "I can stay 
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just as well as not. I was bored up in Maine. Any- 
way, I have wanted a chance to come into close per- 
sonal touch with this parish. I shall probably have 
the time of my life. Don't worry about me. Think, 
for one thing, what an orgy of ritualism I shall be able 
to allow myseK!" 

He laughed as he said this; but, as he looked down 
at Francis, his face fell back into its sober, compas- 
sionate lines. 

"God bless you, my son,'' he said, laying his hand 
on the head of the boy, who then dropped to his knees 
before him. ^'He has called you to the glorious task 
of confounding the physical by the spiritual, or bring- 
ing to nought the things that are by the things that 
are not. You are going to be very triumphantly happy. 
You and Eleanor are going to keep your marriage in 
Heaven, where it was made." 

Then he went out and left Francis alone with the 
altar light. 



EPILOGUE 

TWO years later, as the young moon was again set- 
ting behind West Mountain, and the early stars 
were trembling through the Vermont twilight, a man 
and a woman stood where a boy and a girl had once 
stood, watching the celestial consummation. 

They had come down the road together this time, 
and had talked eagerly, the right use of prayer being 
one of their themes, and the baptism of Bridget and 
Patrick McBride being another. It was evident that 
life had fused all themes for them into one many- 
faceted significance. It was also evident that they un- 
derstood and responded perfectly to each other. 

They seemed to be hardly aware of the fact that, as 
they approached the murmuring brook, they stopped 
talking. Their thoughts still ran along, side by side, 
maintaining an uninterrupted intercourse. 

"Yes,'' breathed Eleanor once; and, "Of course,'' 
Francis commented. 

Above them, the lower horn of the moon delicately 
touched the tops of the trees on the mountain crest. 
At once they stood motionless, with their heads lifted 
and their eyes attentive. As the shining crescent slid 
down behind the dark mass of the mountain, they held 
their breath, and started to move nearer each other, 
then changed their minds and remained where they 
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were. But when the last thread of the upper rim had 
left the sky, and, for its wonderful instant^ the light 
burned through the trunks of the distant trees^ they 
turned and looked at each other. Their hands^ hanging 
motionless at their sides, thrilled with a mystic clasping. 

^^How much more it means than we supposed I" said 
Eleanor gravely. 

^^And probably we have only just begun to under- 
stand it," Francis replied. 

"It will require life after life." 

"Life after life," he repeated. 

"At the end, we shan't be able to tell the difference 
between us." 

"Often I don't, now," he answered. "And so the be- 
ginning is the end, and the end is the beginning, and 
it is all eternity." 

"I never dreamed that I oould be so happy," 

"Happy 1" he edtioed. 
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